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Art. 1.—The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. Master of Trinity 
College, and Regius of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge: with an Account of his Writings, and Anecdotes 
of many distinguished Characters during the Period in which 

flourished. By James Henry Monk, D.D. Dean of Peter- 
borough. London, Rivington, Deighton, Cambridge. 1830, 


Tnis book is the work of a Dean. We are, however, happy to 
say that we must notice it as the work of a Bishop. Since its 
appearance, the learned and indefatigable author has been most 
worthily promoted to the see of Gloucester, and will now have a 
still more ample sphere for the exercise of that energy, benevo- 
lence, and public spirit, which won for him “ golden opinions” 
from the good people of Peterborough, and which make his ad- 
ane age to the Bench a subject of hearty congratulation to the 
urch. 

It is well known, that his lordship was long a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where, for a considerable time, he held the 
office of joint tutor; and that, for many years, he filled the Greek 
chair of that University with signal honour to himself, and with 
great benefit to the cause of literature. ‘That an eminent scholar, 
thus situated and thus occupied, should be deeply interested by 
the history of the illustrious critic who once presided over his 
Society, cannot be matter of astonishment. Among the circle of 
the bishop’s friends it was notorious that he had long been col- 
lecting materials for the biography of that great literary dictator; 
till, at last, the public became somewhat impatient of the delays 
which kept them from the gratification of their curiosity, and 
hegan to indulge in various conjectures respecting the causes 
which may have led to this mysterious procrastination. By some — 
it was whispered that the progress of his researches had disclosed 
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to hint a variety. of circumstances which, for. the: honour 
hero, would better be consigned to eternal oblivion, avd that 
these untoward discoveries had prompted him..finally to, abandon 
his design. All surmises, however, are now, at. an, end. ‘The 
work, so long in preparation, 1s before us, executed with a mi- 
wuteness and impartiality which shows that the delay hasbeen 
occasioned only by the author’s extreme anxiety to render his 
rformance worthy of the public confidence and approbation. 
He'has at length exhibited the mighty Aristarchus to our, view, in 
all the completeness of lineament and dimension; ‘a gigantic 
image, with cranium of gold, with brow of brass, with arms of 
iron, and with breast of adamant; the rest of its materials, we are 
concerned. to add, being for the most part but little better. than 
coarse aud sordid clay! boq 
‘The labour bestowed upon this undertaking must. have, been 
enormous: and, to a man like the biographer, of an elevated 
mind, and a generous heart, the task, we should imagine, must 
sometimes have been almost beyond endurance, painful, | [tas 
always afflicting to witness vast capacities in combination witha 
devouring selfishness; but when such an union is exemplified in 
the person of a scholar and a divine, the spectacle is too ugly,and 
hateful to be looked upon without disgust. Such, however) (we 
fear it will be found,) is the sight, to the steady contemplation of 
which our author condemned himself for a weary course, of yeats; 
and we are scarcely able to reflect without feelings approaching 
to compassion, upon the emotions with which he must)often-have 
returned to his work. He. has, nevertheless, toiled, through! the 
adventure bravely. and most successfully; but having ,accon- 
plished his labour of biography, there is one thing from which he 
fairly professes to have shrunk. At the end of his, beok:-he 


remarks, that it may be expected of him to give a careful, and, well- 
balanced summary of his hero’s character,—~ baoyed 


“but, this,” he adds, “ is a task which IT must confess my 'disinclité- 
tion to undertake. Having spared no pains in collecting partictlar 
which I contd discover respecting the conduct and character of Dr. 
Bentley, and in comparing and weighing the different representations of 
them, aud having carefully and impartially communicated the, gesults,@ 
my readers, have enabled them to form as just, an) estimate as 
myself do, of the character of that extraordinary personage... Wen 
now to sum up my,own opinions of his mind, his principles, disposition, 
and talents, it would be presumptuous in me to expect that they sho 
coincide in all respects with those of a reader who has a nipanied 
throtighout my narrative.” 
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Bat this,is. not all. Independently this reliance, on.:his 
reader's Sagacity, it appears that he another, motive, forde- 
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elining the perilous office of at the portrait: oft this'sin- 
gular person wited blaow ort 
10% Te appears to! me,” he says, “that his’ passions’ were allways 
whder nor his under the guidance ‘of Christiad ptia- 
ciples’; that in consequence, pride and ambition, the faults:to whidhohis 
mature was, most exposed, were sufferett to riot without restraint; 
that hence, proceed the display of arrogance, selfishness, obstinacy, and, op- 
pression, by which, it must confessed, that his carcer was disfiguredy’..¢) 
We'greatly suspect that this honest and 'broadavowal will calb up 
a transient smile on'the countenance of most of our|readers!! ‘As 
for ourselves, his lordship, we are quite confident, will pardon us, 
ifowe confess, that it did for a moment remind: us of the! proceed- 
‘ing of one of the Society of Friends towards a delinquent quadra- 
ped. “ not beat thee,” quoth Obadiah, but 
‘bad! name ;” ‘and-immediately he setup the-cry:of mad dog! His 
‘lordship, however, ‘shall not: ‘misdnderstand ws. amay have 
iabstained, indeed, from the ‘stern and:deliberate!use‘of the lash; 
thaps, be tempted to exclaim; 
We) are quite’ satisfied, that the: ‘he 
igives to ‘the offender;jis not at’ all too bads!ocIn very trathy he 
‘might often, without undue severity, be) likened toa rabidoand 
‘ferovious' predatory ‘animal. | As: such, -he. ‘was hunted’ tularost 
throughout ‘his life, by the hue-and-cry of) society ; and) 
clamour will now be loudly and most righteously echoed by the 
Jastiee, indeed, requires us to:add, that in the estimate of: the 
‘biographer, his hero was not to'be regarded as ‘a monstrum nilla 
virlute*redemptum A vitiis. “ That nature ‘had not denied him 
‘certamm-amiable qualities of the ‘heart, and that he possessed!ima 
‘considerable: degree many social and endearing virtues, is proved 
beyond a doubt by the warm and steady ‘affection with which she 
was, regarded. by. his family and his intimate friends.” Of, this, 
very remarkable instances are noticed, in the ,course, of ;the 
work, ‘The one. is, that among, his. devoted adherents; inithe 
‘earher part:of his collegiate administration, was ‘numbered the 
‘telebrated' Cotes, a man adorned with every moral and intellectual 
‘quality that'could render his praise and admiration valuable, "The 
other instatité ‘of Bentley’s extraordinary influence over his’ 
Mate ‘Associates, was the unshaken loyalty of Walker, one’ of the 
of his college, and ultimately Vice-master, The fidelity of 
is man to his patron seems, as the bishop, remarks, rather, to 
have resembled the blind devotion of a clansman than the’steady 
uttachmetit df a friend; and itis vendéred the more remarkuble by 
the’ circuthetance that bis adherenteto Bentley, through good re- 
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port and evil report, never lost him the good will or confidence.of 
the Master’s adversaries. It appears te have been felt. and unders 
stood, that he was not the ee follower, but the honest admires, 
of the autocrat; and such was the effect of this conviction;:and, of 
the real worth and kindness of the man, that, when the, infirmities 
of Bentley consigned the College to his management, his adminis- 
tration of it was never interrupted by a moment of discord. |\As 
for' Walker himself, so far was he from attempting to. disguise or 
qualify his allegiance, that he always regarded it as) the pride of 
his life. Sache of being ashamed of the immortality conferred 
by the Dunciad on himself, and on Bentley’s hat,* he positively 
gloried in it. Nay, he actually preserved this enormous gestamen 
of his friend; and its portentous disk was seen hanging from a peg 
in his. college room, after the wearer was no more--a monument 
of departed greatness—a reproach to the hats and heads of puny 
and degenerate days! odw 
All this, it must be confessed, goes far ieinnide establishing the 
biographer’s assertion, that the tyrant of his college was endowed 
with certain kindly qualities, which secured him the submissi 
and even the affection, of his own immediate circle. ‘There,is, 


‘however, nothing unprecedented or incredible in, such 
bition. The liou has been known to live in amity, with the dap 


dog, which a scarcely perceptible motion of bis paw would anne 
hilate in an instant. [t is nota very uncommon thing: for vast, 
overruling, and capacious minds to repose in the undiaputéd domi- 
niou of private and domestic life. ‘The, stern: and, imperious 
Strafiond was gentle and. exemplary in all the ;humbler, relations. 
The man whom, in our day, we have seen setting, his foot upon 
the necks of kings, and destroying human beings. almost: bythe 
million, is said to have bound to his service all who. approached 
him-by a sort of mysterious charm, Beutley yielded to of 
these men in arrogance and despotism; perhaps he was snot far 
behind them in the arts and resources of arbitrary rule : atid yet 
we see him interruptiag his studies to find a pictuserbook: for. the 
‘amusement of his grandson ! to onbal 

_ Since the appearance of this work, we have occasionally heard 
some doubts expressed as to the expediency of staffing:tt so full 
of carcumstance of war, (such war, that is, as. is.carried du: by 
angry schohasts aud monks;) of unravelling so laboriously: the 
miserable ambages of academic intrigue; and exhibiting.so:fully 
the pernicious fermentation of those passions, which: 
sometimes live even in a cloister, as the toad was ouce supposedito 
collect * sweltering venom’ by ‘ sleeping under the cold. stone,” 
We confess, however, that alter an attentive perusal, we are — 


* « Walker, onr lat; not more he deighed to say, 
But stern as Ajax’ spectre strode away. 
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unable’ to join imthese complaints: The volume beford us cons 
tains’ the life of a man whose personal history involves the titérary. 
and academic: history of the period im which he lived;! audats 
grdat’ merit Is, that it'is quite complete in its way. Te! furnishes 
us with every thing that’ we can possibly want to know. 
grand repertory, m which a vast mass of scattered ‘materials’ ‘ate 
collected and arranged, and this ‘so faithfully and: taboriously:as 
to render nearly superfluous the trouble of future research. //The 
details, true; of them sufficiently unpleasing and:re> 
volting; ‘but if this is to be an objection, we must: throw aside the 
avnals of mankind, and wander only im the wildest régions of 
romance. may likewise be urged, that’ the ‘attention !ofithe 
general reader must be in danger of sinking under a nvass'of 
dents and details which can have but little attraction for persons 
who have! mamtained no intimate connection with the University, 
and who feel but a languid interest in the past’ or presentueffidacy 
of its mstitutions..| Fhe reply to this suggestion is, 
that human motives and passions are much the ‘same im every de- 
partment! of ‘life;\‘and that’ the ‘course’ ‘of ‘action, ‘and the tid’ of 
feeling, will often be very similar, whether the object be toenslave 
uation Or'a college; to carry a measure through parliament, or 
agrace through the senote house. The objects:of haman ‘ambi 
tion, and the spheres! of human action, are mifinitely various ; :but 
human| agency is always essentially the'same..' person, there- 
fore, who ‘fails to derive entertainment or instruction from ‘the de- 
tails of a narrative like the present;'may' very reasonably question 
bis own’ capacity for the study of his species.’ At all events there 
must, ina country hike this—which. owes! so ‘much to/its universi- 
tvs, dnd general so sensible of the obligation—-béa verydarge. 
class: of (readers to whom a complete repository; ‘like the present, 
‘must be infiditely valuable, and who would very deeply regret'any. 
» There is:one' department of his labour in’ which ‘oar author ap- 
pears' to consummate advantage; ‘we allude to his masterly know- 
ledge of the literary history and polemics of: the whole period of 
whidly he treats—a history often very full; not only of instruction, 
‘but of amusement. It frequently presents us witha very carious 
display of vanity, the arrogance, andthe acrimony of the 
‘Sscholiasts'of that day. Nothing can well be more ladicrous' than 
their egotism ‘and self-importance, their chuckling exaltation over 
‘their ‘own exploits and discoveries, them lofty notions of the; value 
‘atid the: digmity of their own craft or mystery; the furious and ex- 
terminating -spirit in which» their ‘hostetties ave curried of,» Bo 
hegr them talk; one would imagine that the discovery ofva new. 
continent was the subject of their triumphs, rather than the restora- 
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Som of a vitiated passage; and to see them fight, one Would ons 
ceive the fortunes of a province, instead of the fate of av ethenda- 
tion, to be the object of contention. We doubt whether 'Coliiiti: 
bus was more efated at finding a new world, or Newton’ at the 
invention of the fluxional calculus, than these men seem occasion- 
ally to be at the establishment of a fresh canon of criticism, or tha 
confirmation of an ingenious conjecture. These vestiges of bar- 
barism, bad taste, and villainous affectation, are now, we trust, 
rapidly wearing out. Men, at the present day, for the most part, 
can manage to carry on their controversies respecting metres, and 
manuscripts, and corruptions of Greek texts, without calling each 
other knaves and fools, asses and beasts, monsters of mpudence, 
or prodigies of dulness and stupidity. Porson, indeed, could be 
caustic and biting enough when the occasion seemed to demand 
it; but be did not revel and riot like Gronovius in a brutal and 
almost sanguinary invective; and, to his immortal honour, his own 
discoveries are usually propounded with an air of remarkable 
composure and simplicity. His eminent disciples, Blomfield ‘and 
Monk, have altogether discarded these very offensive absurditiés 
and extravagancies; and have shown how possible it is for the 
profoundest critics to write like gentlemen and like Christians!!” 
_ It will scarcely be expected of us to notice very minutely the 
part sustained by Bentley in the literary annals of his time. ‘His 
achievements as a scholar have long been perfectly well known 
and his rank irrevocably fixed. He has done enough to wm the 
ttle of Prince of Critics, and Founder of an enlightened atid 
rational School of Criticism. His supremacy seems to have béen 
scarcely for a moment doubtful, during the long’ period of ‘his 
reign. ‘Towards the latter part of it, indeed, the splendour of his 
reputation underwent one disastrous eclipse. In an evil hour he 
approached the Paradise Lost. He brought into the garden of 
the Lord the whole of his ‘* s/ashing” critical apparatus; ‘and all 
the world knows how he laid about him—what desperate work he 
made among walk and alley, hill and dale, grove and forest—how 
the pruning hook and the axe went forth, with dire commission, 
umong scenes juq 
Wild beyond rule or art—enormous bliss ! Be, OM 
One of Bentley’s professed motives for this most calamitous ‘ad- 
venture was a desire to support the genuine fame of Milton, t¢ 
tering, as he supposed it to be, under the weight of blund 
heaped upou it by the ignorance of the persons whom his’ blitié- 
ness compelled him to employ in the labour of writing from his 
dictation, ‘The reward of the critic was almost as awful a watti- 
ing against presumption, as that of the officious and hasty Isracfite, 
who put forth his hand to uphold the ark of God, because the 
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oxen which drew, it stumbled. His reputation was not, indeed 
smitten. unte death, but undoubtedly 
shock, from, which it never, wholly recovered, 
, The combined effect of all the literary attacks upon our critic in the 
cqurse. of forty years had not inflicted so great an injury upon his éredi 
as,was done by this one ill-fated production of his own; and he thts 
became an illustration of the truth of his own maxim, ‘ that*no‘mah (was 
ever written out of reputation but by himself.’ His notes on Milton‘ex> 
cited either indignation or ridicule, according to the character’ oridispar 
sition of the reader. Scholars witnessed this exposure of theiv ackuowr 
ledged chief, with shame and humiliation; while the unlearned Engh 
reader saw reason for despising the classical knowledge and), critical, s 
which he had so often heard extolled. In the meantime, his friends 
were silent ;, no tongue or pen ventured to oppose in the least degree tl 
general, voice of censure, Nor has public feeling been altered by time’: 
the work has continued for nearly a hundred years to call forth, whenever 
it is named, expressions of condemnation and amazement.”—p. 586. : ”' 
With this unhappy exception, the critical honours of Bentley 
semamed almost unclouded during, the whole of his protracte 
life. "The account of his achievements is given by Dr. Mon 
with admirable fidelity and spirit, and with a most commandin 
knowledge of the subject. It is a very remarkable circunistatice 
inthe history of so mighty a scholar that almost his earliest 
ploit should be his greatest. Had he written nothing but'the 
Tessicaton on Phalaris, he would probably have been placed’ at 
the head of almost every other critical name; and it is remarked 
by his biographer that even he meyer was able.to go this 
one great performance, The whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with it are singularly amusing. A controversy, ‘arises 
among the learned respecting the comparative merits Of thé’ an- 
cient and modern writers. Sir W. Temple, having retired ‘from 
the cares of state, finds leisure, to step forward as the indignant 
champion of the ancients, and in that character vine 
twaddle most egregiously, He discovers that, the oldest boo s 
are by far the best; that of all profane, prose writers JEsop’ ad 
Phalaris are the most ancient, and consequently that they aré’ 
be put, beyond question, at the head of all the rest.“ AZsop," 
he says, “ has been agreed by all ages since, for the greatest 
master in bis kind, and Phalaris has more race, more spit, more 
force of wit and genius than any other writers ancient or modern. 
Boyle’s, edition of Phalaris followed in 1695, containing it ‘the 
Byatace an unfounded calumny against Bentley, then keeper of the 
Royal Library, for a want of courtesy towards the editor respect 
ing the, use of a manuscript, Upoti this Bentley turns’ out, to 
ward his, own character against slander, and the 
om imposture, He triumphantly vindicates ‘himself ‘from the 
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charge of discourtesy;,.and, as for, the; celebrated 
most, ancient and, the most, excellent of ,all the profane: prose 
writings in the world,—he shows, to, deusonstration that they ave 
meither,old nor good, but the impudent and clumsy forgeries ofa 
comparatively recent sophist, The) rage of the, Christ+chuneh 
men knew no bounds. They vowed vengédnce thei wery 
measures they adopted were themselves equivalent to,a triumph 
for their adversary. They retained, indeed, the name of Boyle, 
but in reality they no longer entrusted to, the stripling) the cow 
flict with this literary Goliath, They formed a confederacy against 
him. <A band of the mightiest men of the host combined toge 
ther to drag the giant to the earth. Smalridge and Atterhiury, 
Friend and Alsop, concerted an attack, which to, bear;down, 
with the weight. of a compact and united onset, the shaggy: bar- 
barian, who, as Sir W. ‘Temple complained, had broken or de 


faced the admirable statues of ancient heroes and worthies.:' The . 


castigation was at length administered. Their examimation of 
Bentley's treatise appeared in 1698, with the appalling inscrip- 


Remember Milo’s end, 
Weilged in the timber which he strove 'to rend.” 


Tt is well known how, in this instance, Milo did rend’ the timbel 
and converted every fragment of it into a weapon, the weight, o 
which was grievously attested by the battered armour, the amathy 
ing sides, and the aching limbs of his unfortunate assailants! y 
_ At first, indeed, it seems to have been thought, that, it was.a 
ever with Bentley. Sar W. Temple immediately, began te. chant 
the anthem, of victory, and to hail a triumph which relieved: mai 
from the necessity of a conflict with one whom (in forgetfulness 
of his own professed contempt for “ foul-mouthed ‘raillery”) he 
was pleased to term a mean, dull, unmanneérly pedant.” 
ery was echoed throughout the literary community,’ “ Philos 
phers and wits, poets and critics, divines aid physicians, ‘grey- 
beards and striplings, Oxford men and Cambridge wien, all,come 
bitied to hunt down the enemy of Temple and of Boyle.7.,..'Lhen 
came Swift with his Battle of the Books to immortalize by, his 
wit the glory of the contest, and the shame of the ‘defeat! a d by 
Cambridge a caricature was exhibited, showing’ Phatats t 
act of thrusting the. ill-starred critic imto bis. brazen ball;:'"¥ and 
as it was thought that a member of St. John’s Colleye could not 
property make his exit without a pun, he was represented saying; 
would rather be roasted than BoyLep.” Se, 
while the powers of the literary Olympus’ Were’ ‘ushitig’ to’ the 
combat. In the midst of ‘this rash, whitch sensed (threaten 
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him with demolition; Bentley remained calm and Et-was 
his maxim that no man was-ever’ written’ out of his’ reputation 
but by himself.” He beoan, indeed, to feel one invariable effect 
ofa popular! outery. ‘His friends and’ admirers” all bewar to’ fall 
away from ‘hin, ‘all except that amiable wortliy, the unshiken' and 
faithful’ Rvelyn) stood fast; the'solitary defender of ‘the ‘pet- 
seeuted scholar: Bentley ‘in’ the’ mean time’ Was’ collectitig his 
breath for one long‘and mighty blast: In‘a short time the’ souti 
went forth;'und down came the walls of the impregnable’ foitress. 
:Temple-and tower went to the earth” on’ the instants! and’ the 
they’ liave remained to this day, a heap of anséenily ‘and irettey 
Bentley did not immediately reply to‘ his‘ddversariés be 
regarded ‘as “fortunate, not only for himself,’ but ‘for 'the“whole' feared 
world. \Althongh there is no doubt but that sueh publicition’ as he 
weilitated, would have put him in possession ‘of the’ vietoty; atid bettlell 
the whole controversy; so) perfectly was he mastemof all parts: of ‘lie 
question ;. yet. a hasty, performance could niet have supplied us-with 
a valuable treasure of wit and learning as appeared at the beginningof 
the following year: aypiece, which by the concurring testimony of all 
scholars, has never, been rivalled... ‘The, Boyleans bad,.purgned a course 
calculated to display their adversary to the greatest advantage, and to 
raise to the, highest pinnacle the reputation which, they designét,to over- 
the Gfforts to. confute his; reasonings about, Pheleris, 
ad introduced & variety of new topics, which, the writers. from whence 
thty ‘drew their Khowledge had ed slightly. 
This imposed ‘upon’ Bentley the Wecessity Of explaining and’ él dating 
them ;’in ‘ddinig which he was’ able ‘to, i nore 
abutidant ‘than’ ‘either friends ‘hoped, ér ‘his enemies’ appr 
lt was fully believed; that ‘first! Dissertation been’ the elaborate 
result, of mote: than two years’ attention 'to the subject); that iis bolt 
was now’ shot;, and that his learning; and: objections! were exhausted: 
‘far was this from being, the case, that it was in fact athasty sketch, 
the sheets of which were sent to the press as ‘fast, ad they. were written, 
When the famous Reply appeared, the, public found to their, astovish- 
ment, that the former piece, had consisted only, of the sprinklings, of im- 
mense stores of Knowledge, which. might almost be said, like his talents, 
to’expand with the otcsion that called them forth." 90, 


dhe following, is our author's luminous, and, spirited, character 
of this most extraordinary achievement, 
off Phe! rance! of | this work’ is to be considered’ an‘ ¢poch not only 
iw the (life Bentley, but. in the ‘bistory of literatare!'! 'vietory ob- 
tained overhis opponents, although the most complete:'that: can be imas 
ned, constitutes but.a small part of; the ‘merits of: this \performance, 
uch is the author’s address, that while every page is professedly|contro- 
versial, there is embodied in the work a quantity of accurate information’ 
relative to history, chronology, antiquities, philology and criticism, which it 
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would: be’ difficulé to match in any other volime.»:The cavils of :the 
Boyleans had unfortunately touched upon so many topics, as to: draw 
from their adversary a mass of learning, none of which is misplaced or 
superfluous : he contrives, with admirable judgment, to give the reader 
all the information which can be desired upon each question, while he 
never loses sight of his main object. Profound and various’as are the 
sources of his learning, every thing is so well arranged, and placed iu so 
clear, a view, that the student who is only in the elementary parts of 
classical literature, may peruse the book with profit and pleasure, while 
the most learned reader cannot fail to find his knowledge enlarged. 
Nor is this merely the language of those who are partial to the’aathor} 
the eminently learned Dodwell, who had no peculiar | motive to’! 
pleased with a work, in which he was himself @ considerable ‘sufterer; 
and who, as a non-juror, was prejudiced against Bentley's, party, isire- 
corded to have avowed, ‘ that he had never learned so much from any 
book in his life.’ 

© This’ learned volume owes much of its attraction to the. strainidf 
hamour, which makes the perusal highly entertaining. The atlvocates 
of Phalaris having chosen to rely upon wit and raillery, were now made 
to feel, in their turn, the consequences of the warfare which they, 
adopted, In holding up his enemies to laughter, Bentley's, address. 
no less conspicuous than his wit: he says in the preface, ‘I have en- 
deavoured to take Mr. Boyle’s advice, and to avoid all ridicule, where it 
was possible to, avoid it: and if ever “ that odd work of his’’ has irre- 
sistibly moved me to a little jest and laughter, 1 am content’ that what 
is the greatest virtue of Ais book should be counted the greatest faultdf 
mine.’ He generally contrives to expose the poverty of the jest: at 
tempted by the Boyleans; and having convicted them of some gross 
mistake committed in their eagerness to be witty, he effectually, turns 
the laugh against themselves. And thongh he recurs perpetually to, the 
same method, and that too with the keenest irony, yet, the occasions 
are so well chosen, that we are neither sated nor offended by the repe- 
tition: so careful is be, that the provocation shall have proceeded from 
his adversaries, Moreover he contrives, by stopping short of the point 
to. which. strict jpstice would have allowed retaliation, to engage the 
reader's good-will in his favour. In this part of his controversial tacti 
as well as in the whole of his argument, he owes much of hi§ success 
his strong sense, and to that acute logic which we have more than’ once 
had oceasion to notice. The talent exhibited in reducing to ‘an absur> 
dity all the erroneous positions of his adversaries, is scarcely;to be parélt 
leled. Even Bishop Warburton, who was not well disposed to, Bentley's 
reputation, admits that ‘ he beat the Oxford men at their own, weaponst 
Sueb is the lively interest which his unabated strain of humour, copfe 
on the book, that a person who looks into any part of ‘it fins himse 
almost, irresistibly, carried forward. It has been a matter of my own 
observation for many years, that young men who have consulted the 
Dissertation with no other view than to obtain information feapiectifg 
the history of tragedy, the Attic dialect, or some other subject’ 

with their studies, have unexpectedly felt such interest in the train of 
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argument, as to read the whole work, with, appetite, and, delight. 
pp 93. 95. Of yisisunhotan bad 
“Who can think of his splendid and blameless success’ in this’ 


salt lis 
Atque utinam his equidem studiis* tota illa dedisset 


A succession of triumphs such as these would probably have 
awaited him throughout his life, had he confined his ambition to’ 
the sphere of classical, and more especially, of Greek literature, 
Buta sinister fatality seems to have been upon him, and to have 
placed him in a scene where, (with a slight change inthe words, 
of the poet,) it may be said, with deplorable truth, = © =», 


Bella geri placuit turpes habitura triumphos.” 


The course of those disastrous victories, which have been sofata 
to'his honour, is most minutely and laboriously, traced by. his 
biographer: and as this part of his history has hitherto been|less, 
ey known than his career of critical and literary honour, a 
rief outline of kis life, with more immediate reference to these 
wglorious triumphs, may not perhaps be ‘unacceptable to the 
reader, | 8 Sol be bensovesh 
_ The earlier days of Bentley may be speedily dispatched." Hé 
was born, we find, in January, 1662. Moreover, he’ was “a 
Yorkshireman, and indubitably one of the most acute and “péene- 
trating of that proverbially sagacious race! ‘The riidiments of 
learning he obtained at the grammar school of Wakefield. His 
education was completed at St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. At 
the age of twenty he was appointed to the head mastership:of 
Spalding School: but the fates had’ destined him for a much 
more elevated sphere of despotism. He retained this obseure 
domination only one twelvemonth, and quitted it for the office of 
domestic tutor to the celebrated Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, theti 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In the family of this great divine he found 
every facility which could be desired by a scholar for the prose- 
cution of his studies. He had the use of one of the best private 
libraries in the world. He enjoyed the society of many leading 
charactérs both in church and state. He had. sufficient; leisare 
for the accumulation of prodigious stores of erudition. Lastly, 
he had' the’ benefit of associating with a liberal and indulgent 
atron, himself one of the most illustrious literary worthiés of his 
this period his reputation began’ rapidly and’ vigo+ 
rously to expand itself. He published a ‘masterly Epistle on°th 
Chronicle of Malelas. He confounded and discomfited 'the athe 
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ists his admirable Boyle Lecture, being the who took thé 
pulpit in consequence of that foundation. ‘He destroyed mine 
and Phalaris, like unto a potter’s vessel, and made the learned 
and unlearned dupes of imposture, “ sacred to ridicule their whole 
life long.” In short, he established a character, which drew from 
his observant friend Stillingfleet the remark, that “if he’ had but 
the gift of humility, he would be the most extraordinary mad itt 
Europe;” a character, too, which in the year 1700 elevated him 
to the mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge... How accu- 
rately his patron had found him out appears but. too clearly in 
the annals of the one-and-forty years, during which that Society 
was afflicted and torn to pieces by his government. 9° | 
‘The glorious foundation, over which Bentley was now called 
to preside, may, as ‘Dr. Monk very justly observes, be regarddd 
as “ the first fruits of the reformation.” It seems to have started 
into existence, Minerva-like, in the plenitude of majesty and 
strength. ‘The secret of its efficacy is doubtless to be found in the 
noble liberality of its institutions. It threw open its rewards and 
emoluments to literary merit, from every quarter of the empire) 
without the slightest regard to local and accidental circumstaneés: 
aud the result was that during the reigns of Elizabeth: and J ames 
the Hirst, it: sapplied the Church with a greater number of itlue 
trious! divines thaw any other society in the kingdom. «| About the 
begiming of the seventeenth century, Trimty: ‘College might 
claum at) the same 'time'the two Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and no less than seven other most «distinguished prelates 
of the English’ bench; and (what perhaps Js a still more magy 
nificent distinction) of the translators'of the Bible, six were found 
among the resident fellows of this society... Atithe head ofits lay 
members stood the ammortal names of Bacon and “Lord: Coke: 
Its fame was enriched by the glories of many among: the poets 
of the Elizabethan age, and subsequently by “ those constellations 
of Donne and Abraham: Cowley; whilé in 
thé mext generation, it boasts the still more idlustrious name Of 
Dryden, So high was its reputation, at the period of ‘which wé 
are speaking, that fellows of this society were chosen to’ fill the 
headships of the majority of other colleges in the university.” >! | 
The reign of Puritanism, of course, brought ruin and confusio# 
upon ‘Trinity College, as it did upon many other venerable and 
useful sostitutions; and, unhappily, the Restoration failed to effect 
its recovery. It is true that’ it nambered Pearson and) Barrow 
successively among its) Masters; ‘that: its second | court: and) ms 
noble library rose in magnificence and: beauty ; and thatsits re 
eats were become exeeeding glorious by the presence, the ex 
ample, and the discoveries of Newton: and yet, in spite of all 
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these spleudours, the college was obviously: in, a state of internal 
degeneracy and decay, when it..was cousigned, to the, government 
of, Beutley. , The truth is, it had, been rifled of ats palladiamby 
the usurpers.|.. The nomination to. fellowships..had been, assumed 
by..the parlamentary, commissioners, and) subsequently. by the 
protector. ‘The loss of independence was the signal, for depres+ 
sion and. dechine,,. Science. and learning, desert. the 
abodes of slavery; and, as might be expected, 60 oun! 


Ex illo fluere et retro sublapsa referri, 
Res Danaum: fracte vires, aversa Dew mens.” 


Feat 


oult 
From that worthless sensualist, Charles little: was' ito: be 
expected in favour of sound Jiterature and ‘religious education. 
He was not ashamed to copy the tyratiny of the republicans;and 
frequently to invade the liberties of the college by am) arbitrary 
nomination to fellowships, which the society were unable to re+ 
sist. By James II. of course, all moderation and ‘reserve: were 
laid aside; and during his: short reign, every! vacancy among the 
fellowships was filled up by mandatory letters from: the king: 
‘Phe evil introduced by this long course of oppression and abuse, 
were buch as the restoration of the college to its independence by 
the revolution, was unable suddenly to remedy. Many. persons 
hud, unhappily, been brought into the college who) weremdebted 
for their. preferment) either) industry:-nor talents) and atican} 
therefore; be ‘subject of wonder, that at Bentley's! accession; 
the: ** list of its fellows was: more destitute: of distinguished names 
than at amy preceding or ‘subsequent period.” these causes 
of weakness may 'be added the accidental: circumstanee, that his 
two immediate predecessors, North! and: Montague, had! suffered 
pernicious ‘relaxation of collegiate: discipline, which had 
duced its usual effects—the sacrifice! of decorum, morality, \arid 
The, commissioners entrusted by the king! with the distribution 
of ecclesiastical: preferments, were led to! the selection of Bentley 
for the: office of master, solely by their honourable: anxiety fdr 
restoration of the college to its former usefuilaess'and reputation: 
They hoped for splendid things from his: vast: learning, his wells 
kuown strength of purpose, and his commandiig name: ‘They 
Were without opportunities of exploring the almost bottomless 
pitiof hid selfishness and his ambition; and, \of course, could ‘never 
have duticipated the lamentable defeat! of their-wist aud generous 
atentions. Little did they! think they were. letting’ loose 
upon the college the demon of strifé;:which: was to possess for 
nearly half.a century, in defiance of the sage: exorcists/of Ely 
House and Westminster Hall!’ Certain cireuinstances, indeed; 
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there were} which seemed to render somewhat questionable . the 
rudence of such an appoimtment. In’ the first could 
ardly be imagined that the first college in the-university would 
receive with cordial good-will an alien even of the highest: 
sions, much less a member of a rival society. | Secondly, 
heavy disadvantage that he had never, since his manhood, resided 
at the university, and consequently was unprovided ‘with “the 
local knowledge and experience which it is reasonable to ‘expect 
in the president of a college. These, however, were impediments 
which the lion might soon have shaken from his mane, like: dew- 
drops; and then, had he possessed the generosity and nobleness 
of spirit which is vulgarly ascribed to the lordly savage, he might 
in time have bowed all hearts in willing and honourable submis- 
sion to his commanding quality. As it was, he showed httle of 
the animal but his ferocity. His den was speedily filled) with 
ravine, and the whole region around him shook and trembled-at 
his roar. bens; 
His very first step, on his entrance upon office was, as his bio- 
grapher remarks, of a most inauspicious description. A dividend 
of 170/. was then due to his predecessor, Dr. Montague. | On 
this Bentley instantly resolved to lay his hands, misled, possibly, 
by the supposed analogy of parochial preferments, in which ‘the 
successor is always entitled to arrears accruing during the va- 
cancy. As it happened, however, this rule, even if at could be 
legitimately extended to college dividends, had no application 
to the present case, as the sum had become due previously 'to 
Dr. Montague’s resignation. But what are law, or public opt 
non, before the iron front and hardened neck of mtense self-wall? 
In defiance of justice, and in utter contempt of the loud reproba- 
tion of his Society, Bentley persevered in this most unrighteous 
claim, and actually terrified the bursar into the payment of the 
money, by menacing him with imstant proceedings before’ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury! 
This was a tolerably intelligible specimen of the energy of -the 
new president; the rest was exactly in the same: spirit. 2'Phe 
master’s lodge is a noble and spacious mansion, fitted atid designed 
for the occasional reception of Royalty itself. It was, of eoursé, 
highly becoming that it should be kept in a creditable state of 
repair and decoration. For sixty years it had been left wi 
substantial reparation, and Bentley would have done nothing 
more than his duty, had he taken the proper and regular: ‘steps 
for restoring it to a condition worthy of the college. The /fird 
measure towards the accomplishment of this purpose seems table 
to no very violent exception. He obtained from ‘the board of 
senionty an order, signed at his request by every member, direct- 
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nig, iu general terms, the, lodge should. repaired with 
new ceiling, Wamscot, flooring, aud other convement 
ments.” must :be observed, however, that no estimate of, the 
expense to|be incurred was, laid. before. body; and .by, the 
jatitude of its, expressions the order was, such, to, leave the 
suitableness of the improvements to the sole and absolute dig¢rer 
tion of the master,,'Ihe work went on: and, perhaps inevitably, 
exceeded six! or seven fold the sum of 200/., which, as the seniors 
afirmed, they were led by Bentley to consider, as the, limit of the 
expense. At, length, however, the, whole was, supposed to, be 
complete, and ,all. the accounts had been paid, when;the Master 
burst upon them with the proposal to erect a new and handsome 
staixcase! It is true that the old one was broad enough for four 
mortal men to walk abreast ; but its dimensions, were insufficient 
4o correspond with the grandeur of an autocrat, His, council, 
however, were inflexible: they positively, refused additional, sub- 
sidy ; and this stoppage of the supplies pradnese a rupture ber 
tween the despot and his adyisers, which, during, his life; was 
«The master was not, to be. dismayed by the intractability of 
his notables... In spite of their dissent, he immediately, ordered 
the old stairs to be pulled.down, and the new ones to be, built. 
tu vain did the Bursar, accompanied by, the little senate, forbid 
the workmen to. proceed; the. Master replied only by declaring, 
that “ he would send him into the country to, feed his turkies,” 
Having treated the treasurer with, this indignity, he finished, the 
projected work, in defiance of the. growlings of . his. aristocracy ; 
and the result was,. the completion, of the yery noble. staircase 
which, to this day, strikes with admiration all visitors at the lodge, 
and whose perfect and beautiful polish threatens, with fracture, or 
dislocation the limbs of such of them as, should venture. to step 
off the carpet which partly covers,it! The, beauty of the work, 
however, utterly failed to propitiate the conclave ;, and they, still 
obsunately persisted in withholding the supplies, On, this, the 
indignation of the Master burst through all,,control... He pro- 
oeeded| without scruple to array the terrors of prerogative against 
constututional right. He reminded them that the statute enabled — 
him to confine every fellow in the college to residence; and asked 

them whether they had forgotten his,“ rusty sword,” the amage by — 
which he,was in the habit of presenting his almost obsolete powers 
49, their apprehensions. At last he actually accomplished, his 
Purpose, by declaring that he would, not. consent the election 
of a single college preacher, till the expense of, the, staircase -was 
defrayed. As.a college preachership is an office. which, entitles 
the holder to. retain his fellowship, together with, church : prefer- 
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ment, the operation of the rusty sword might, in this case, have 
been exceedingly inconvenient. The cost of the staircase, no 
less than 350/., was accordingly defrayed, the preachers were 
elected as usual, and “ a perilous and hollow truce” was the con- 
uence of this concession. 

hile this matter was pending, the Master continued to indulge 
himself in various other little gambols of despotism, and to ac- 
cumulate that load of unpopularity which converted his life into 
one continued scene of odious conflict and litigation. He framed 
a variety of ordinances, some of them unquestionably beneficial 
in their tendency; but he scorned to do useful things in a right 
and constitutional manner. He seemed positively ambitious that 
his good should be evil spoken of. He acted as if the consent of 
his statutable counsellors, the seniority, was quite unnecessary to 
give validity to his decrees. Every thing was done by his sole 
order ; and the authority of that venerable board was thus almost 
annihilated. At last, in 1707, finding his family increase, 
(for he had married in 1701,) he ventured upon a most unseemly 
measure, which powerfully deepened the clamour against him, 
He took three young men of rank as boarders and pupils into 
his lodge ; a proceeding unheard-of in the annals of the college, 
inconsistent with the dignity of his office, and, perhaps, scarcely 
just in its operation upon the interests of the fellows, who const 
dered it as no less than an intrusion into their legitimate employ- 
ment of tuition and instruction. Besides, the transaction wore 
an aspect of meanness and almost of peculation. ‘The presence 
of three young men—(who, be it remembered, paid him 200/. a 
year each for board and lodging only)—formidably augmented 
the consumption of various articles of housekeeping with which 
the liberality of the fellows had always supplied the lodge, out of 
the common purse of the college. This privilege had been left 
without limitation, in reliance on the honour and delicacy of the 
master. In the estimation of the society their confidence was 
now most sordidly abused ; and a general and very natural feeling 
of disgust and discontent was the consequence. Bentley, how- 
ever, as usual, treated their symptoms of dissatisfaction with su- 
preme contempt; and observed, that “ a few college loaves were 
not to be put in competition with the honour conferred upon the 
Society by the introduction of his hopeful young patricians.” 
_ We pass over his attempt to deprive the fellows of their bowl- 
ing-green and to add it to his garden; and proceed to his next 
undertaking, namely, the repair and decoration of the college 
chapel. This noble improvement, which gave a new interior to 
the sacred edifice, it is impossible for us to regret; but at the 
lime it was a cause of the severest agitation and distress, ‘The 
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expense of the work amounted to.6000/:, and the sacrifices Bxaeted: 
many of them:; Phe dividend of senior; in: those'dayspwas nd 
more than 50/., of those: whose’ collegiute 
income was not aided either by small livings, or by tuition, there: 
weie'someé who were called on to subscribe more than ‘they'were 
worth’ in'the magnificent library of ‘Trinity: College 
had been erécted, under the management ‘of ‘ Barrow; at cost'of 
io‘tess than 18,0002.; but ‘so judicious were’ his’ arrangements; 
that' the burden was far ‘less’ felt by the Society than one third of 
the: expetise-under the’ auspices of! Bentley: “But the evil did'not 
énd! bere, Financial difficulties naturally suggested ‘measures of 
ietrenchiment in the collegiate expenditure. ‘These reforms; iow! 
over, Wwhethér right or wrong, were ‘all carried “imto effect by the 
sole’ edict. of ‘the’ Master, ‘and thus' were’ rendered all equally 
his various schemes ' of economy 'tione' were! 86’ 
wividious ag that! by which hé abolished, at“one fell ‘the 
splendid hospitality which, ‘from tine! the? 
glory of the expetises occasioned by this hbere 
hid} trie) in ‘some instinces;' quite’ 
reasonable’ Teulon have ch 
‘Betitley, whet he’ ‘took it ‘his’ head, wis a 
slashing’ as well ‘as Slashing STOW 
this period! the ‘strides of te Mister towards 
intolérable despotism becattie ' prodig ious! “gratify t the Vice? 
master; Tie! his nephew felléw, to’ 
‘presumed vacancy.” 'p way i 
dlation both of the spirit of't statutes,’ t 
Kin ‘James ‘andthe young man, whose’ fav 
adopted, Wis a profligate) ‘that Bentley hi 
Wwatds declared’ that ‘he was the worst character that evér 
tered’ a “This, it has been’ said, Was Beutley’s fi 
tité and’ di Tiberate’ ‘breach’ of inte ity.) ‘Having once d 
itito the obliqtie ‘path, ‘he seems to have persevered in 
it} for} the following year, two more fellows were elected by 
stimption';” “and ‘the same illegal and “shameful practice } ‘as fre.) 
resorted. to afterwards. hy 
exploit’ was the stimmary éx ex tilsion | ‘OF ‘two ‘of he 
enact thd punishment shall be inflicted only with the ‘conse 
of the and major part of the « el after. a regalar 
hearing, and of guilt.’ as’ followed b ano- 


most’ Unprindipled breach, not of the’ Statutes, but” OF 
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common decency. He chose a layman one of the four sacellani, 
or chaplains, whose duty it is to read prayers daily im the college 
chapel ; telling him he would dispense with his taking orders, and 
allow him to hold his appointment till seven years after his mas- 
ter of arts’ degree. And when he found that his contempt for 
law and honesty raised an outcry in the college, in order to re- 
press the spirit of sedition, he actually deprived of their commons 
such of the fellows as ventured to condemn his proceedings, or, 
in any other way to incur his imperial displeasure. So unseemly 
and insufferable an indignity of course did but aggravate the ge- 
neral discontent. But what did Bentley care for the clamours of 
his subjects? To all complaints he only replied that “ this was 
but dusus jocusque,” and that he was not warm yet; and m order 
to show that he did not mean to confine himself to trifles, he at- 
tempted to deprive the fellows of their Combination Room,— 
(in which the society are in the habit of assembling after dinner,) 
—turging, that it was a haunt of mischief and dissension. This 
assault upon their privileges and comforts was unanimously re- 
pelled ; but, of course, it was remembered with the bitterest in- 
dignation, 

Having thus armed against himself the resentments of the elder 
part of his society, Bentley proceeded to exhibit his noble skill in 
the craft and mystery of government, by securing the adherence 
of an opposite party. As the seniors were his enemies, he was 
resolved that the juniors should be his friends. His influence and 
patronage were amply sufficient to accomplish this purpose ; 80 
that, while his own party were sure to be provided with curacies, 
chaplaincies, tutorships, and other situations, ‘‘ vexation, loss, and 
proscription seemed to be the only lot of his opponents.” The 
most eminent of his adherents, as we have already noticed, was 
the admirable Cotes, a man whose very name was sufficient to 
adorn, and almost to consecrate, the cause of Bentley. Howa 
person of his integrity could lend himself to the crooked policy 
and voracious ambition of his patron, it is not, at this time, very 
easy to comprehend. Being then a junior member of the society, 
it is possible that he did not enter very minutely or carefully into 
the merits of the incessant controversy between the Master and 
his Seniors. It is also probable, that, ike many other young men, 
he may have suffered his sense of right to be occasionally over 
pomeren by his admiration of conspicuous abilities, and splendid 
iterary renown. Another valuable satellite was also at hand, of 
a very different character: a certain impudent, pragmatical, and 
somewhat unscrupulous individual, called Ashenhurst, who was 
prepared to promote with all his faculties, every view and pro- 
ject of his principal, without exception. ‘Thus strengthened 
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and attended, the Master engaged vigorously in a scheme—(the 
merits of which our limits forbid us to discuss)—for a more equi- 
table adjustment of the college dividends; by virtue of which he 
was to receive £700 a-year, in lieu of payments and allow- 
ances. His proposals were unanimously rejected, in spite of in- 
trigue and intimidation. He, nevertheless, refused to consider this 
repulse as decisive: but while he was meditating a return to 
the assault, a personage appeared in the college who afterwards 
became one of his most troublesome and inveterate adversaries. 
This was Edmund Miller, a lay fellow of considerable reputation 
as a barrister, and intimately versed in academical affairs. ‘The 
state in which he found the college when he visited it at Christ- 
mas, 1709, has been described by himself, and is altogether suffi- 
ciently diverting. ‘“‘ When he came to college, it was easy to per- 
ceive in their countenances how most of the fellows were terrified 
as well as dissatisfied with what they thought was doing, ‘They 
scarcely spoke to each other; but looked like so many prisoners, 
uncertain whether to expect military execution, or the favour of 
decimation.” Bentley, perceiving that Miller was beginning to 
organise an opposition, immediately resolved upon a prompt and 
decisive step. Relying on his own construction of the statutes, 
which, incidentally, term the two lay fellows Juris Civilis et Me- 
dicing Proressores, he told Miller that unless he was Doctor o 
Physic the following Lady Day, he would declare his fellowship 
void. In the scene which ensued he fell into “ sultry chafe,” and 
utterly lost all command of temper: and, even some days after- 
wards, ou finding the seniors still inflexible, he asked them “ whe- 
ther they would be led by the nose by a lawyer?” and affirmed 
that “ lawyers were the most ignominious people in the world,” 
The senators, nevertheless, remained impenetrable: and their 
firmness drove the Master into an excess of fury, which vented 
itself in words, the infamy of which will adhere to his name so 
long as it shall be remembered. “ I lay before you,” he said, 
“good and evil. Choose between life and death: and then, after 
loading several of them with opprobrious names, he left them with 
this valedictory sentence,—“ from henceforward, farewell peace 
(0 Trinity College.” And bitterly indeed was that atrocious de- 
hunciation verified ! 

Immediately after this, Bentley set off for London. In his ab- 
sence the fellows subscribed a violent declaration against his 
proceedings. On hearing of this, he “ hastened back from town 
with the impatience of a general who hears of a mutiny among 
his troops, and resolves to arrest its progress by making an exam- 
ple of the ringleader.” His proceedings were much in the same 
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spirit of promptitude with those of another eminent master in the 
art of government: 
“* No boasting like a fool ; 
The deed I'll do, before the purpose cool.” 


On the very next morning after his arrival he declared the fel- 
lowship of Miller vacant, on the ground of his not having pro- 
ceeded to the degree of doctor of physic : and when “ the seniors 
declared their dissent, he informed them that ‘ he neither asked 
nor needed their concurrence, but should act by virtue of his prero- 
gative, as executor of the statutes: and he added, that he . 
pointed Mr, Ashenhurst successor to the vacant fellowship.” He 
then sent for the butler, and ordered him, in the presence of the 
meeting, to cut Mr. Miller’s name from the boards of the college! 

This outrageous contempt of law and justice, instead of crush- 
ing the opposition, only gave it solidity and strength, It was 
now evident that the college had a ruler who conceived that his 
fellows were destitute of rights, and who was prepared to seize 
on the freehold of any man who should venture to stand between 
him and his purposes. It was, therefore, high time to rid the 
college, if possible, of this insufferable tyranny, and to seek for 
deliverance at the hands of the Visitor, if indeed a Visitor could be 
found. <A petition was accordingly presented to Dr. J. Moore, 
Bishop of Ely, on whom the statutes were supposed to confer 
that office, complaining of the various iniquities of the Master, 
and praying “ such sentence as to his lordship’s wisdom and jus- 
tice should seem meet.” ‘This measure was, of course, the signal 
for a war of extermination. Bentley instantly resolved to carry hos- 
tilities into the quarters of the enemy. He published a statement 
of the case, in the form of a letter to the Bishop of Ely, in which 
he took the tone of an accuser, and assailed his adversaries in a style 
of contemptuous, virulent, and disgusting invective. Then followed 
a plague of pamphlets; and its effect was to draw the attention of 
the world to the state of Trinity College, of which it exhibited a 
most edifying apocalypse. And then, too, were brought into play 
all the vile resources of court intrigue and legal chicanery. Find- 
ing himself unable to break the confederacy of his fellows, Bent- 
ley resolved to seek protection from the Ministry, and with this 
view scrupled not to change his party, and, Whig as he was, 
transfer his attachment to the Earl of Oxford. His tortuous 
policy, however, was unable to elude the vigilance and persever- 
ance of his adversaries. All obstacles to the exercise of the 
judicial functions of the Visitor were at Jength removed, and the 
Bishop of Ely demanded the answer of the Master of Trinity t 
the articles, fifty-four in number, which had been presented 
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against him. In 1714 the trial came on, at Ely House ; and the 
most eminent scholar in Europe—the potent champion of Re- 
vealed Religion—the tremendous exterminator of sciolists and 
infidels, was seen to stand before the bar of justice for trampling 
on the statutes of his own college, and for laying waste the rights 
and comforts of its members ! 

The tide of public opinion was, at first, very strongly in favour 
of the accused, and it was supposed that this impulse had been 
communicated to the Visitor himself. The progress of the trial, 
however, completely changed the direction of his sentiments. At 
one of the hearings he expressed an opinion decidedly unfavour- 
able to the Master. Even the iron nerves of Bentley were 
unable to resist the shock, and he actually fainted in the court. 
The proceedings continued for six weeks, and ended with a full 
confirmation of the sinister impressions of the Visitor ; who, after 
consulting his assessors, pronounced the charges to be substan- 
tiated, and accordingly ordered that ‘a sentence of ejection from 
the mastership should be drawn up. The fate of Bentley now 
appeared to be inevitable; but Apollo, or some other power, 
stepped in for his preservation. The sittings at Ely House were 
fatal to Bishop Moore ; he caught a cold which put an end to his 
life on the 31st of July, 1714, before his judgment could be for- 
mally pronounced. ‘This event was followed the very next day 
by the decease of the Queen. All further proceedings were thus: 
arrested, and Bentley remained Master of Trinity College ! 

We have now a curious and most extraordinary spectacle before 
us. ‘The head of a great literary society is brought to justice, on 
account of fourteen years of malversation and oppression, (after 
acourse of vexatious delay and difficulty highly discreditable to 
our laws,) he is found guilty of the charges brought against him, 
the sentence of degradation goes forth from the mouth of his 
Judge, although not formally reduced to the shape of a record, 
and, with this mark of infamy upon him he retains his situation ; 
and, not only so, but retains it with augmented influence and _ 
power, 

Fruitur Diis 
Iratis : at tu, victrix provincia, ploras !” 


His adversaries are worn out with the conflict. Sick at heart of a 
long course of anarchy and discord, they are anxious for accom- 
modation. ‘Their ranks have been thinned by death. The sur- 
Vivors are, for the most part, weak, harmless and aged men, 
desirous only of passing the remnant of their days in peace ; 
while the giant oppressor laughs at condemnation and disgrace, 
and rises only with renewed vigour from his momentary contact 
with the earth. 
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When once he felt himself fairly upon his legs again, it is evi- 
dent that he was free from all apprehensions of being overpowered 
and strangled by the gripe of any mortal antagomst. ‘To show 
that his vigour was unimpaired, his very first step, after his esca 
was to renew the attack upon the fellowship of Miller; but 
having been driven with ignominy from the position which he for- 
merly took up against it, he assailed from another ground, appa- 
rently much more tenable, namely, that Miller was in possession 
of property which, statutably, disabled him from holding a fel- 
lowship; and, as he could not prevail on the seniors to concur 
with him im declaring the fellowship vacant, he proposed that 
they should agree to the provisional election of a candidate named 
Humphreys, to supply the place of Miller, in case bis fellowship 
should be declared vacant by the king before the following July. 
Miller immediately presented a petition to the crown, praying for 
redress and protection; and, not content with this, he revived the 
prosecution against the Master by presenting to Dr. Fleetwood, 
the new Bishop of Ely, a fresh set of articles very simular to the 
former. His lordship, however, seems to have had no mind for 
toiling in these troubled waters, and declared that he would not 
exercise functions which the crown lawyers, in the former reign, 
had pronounced not to belong to his see. 

In the mean time Bentley continued, as before, to keep the ad- 
ministration of the college in his own hands, to dispose of fellow- 
ships and college livings, according to his own royal pleasure, 
and to set all opposition at defiance. At length, his incorrigible 
habits of tyranny, brought a still more formidable adversary upon 
him, in the person of Dr. Colbatch, one of the fellows, a man of 
severe and inflexible, and almost termagant integrity, who, from 
this time, for upwards of twenty years, may be said almost to 
have devoted himself, mind, body, and estate, to the purpose of 
dragging to punishment this enormous, shameless, and untameable 
delinquent. His first step was to get a petition presented to the 
crown, (in May, 1716,) praying that the king would ascertain the 
visitatorial power, either by a new grant, or by a confirmation of 
it to the Bishop of Ely. This step was “ like the idle wind” te 
Bentley ; it may have fanned his resentments into a fiercer flame, 
but that it did not, for an imstant, shake his resolution, will appeat 
by his conduct in the September following, which the reader shall 
see described in the words of his biographer. 

* Relying, as it appears, on the powerful interest with which he had 
fortified himself, he resolved to put down by vigorous measures the te- 
maining opposition in his college. On the day fixed for the election of 
fellows, Mr. Serjeant Miller came to Cambridge determined to take bis 
station among the eight senior fellows, and there to maintain his ow® 
cause against the Master. ‘The latter was resolved at all hazards to x 
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clude him ; and for this purpose had recourse to strange and unheard of 
expedients. First, he stated to the candidates for fellowships, his deter- 
mination that if Mr. Miller intruded himself into the meeting, there 
should be no election ; and advised them to dissuade him from a pur- 
pose so injurious to themselves. He next sent for Zachary Pearce, one 
of the aspirants, and suggested, that he being a Westminster scholar, 
might bring a body of students educated at that school, among whom a 
great esprit de corps existed, to block out the serjeant by manual force. 
Finding these notable schemes ineffectual, the master resolved to rid 
himself of his enemy by the means he would have used against a thief or 
a housebreaker. He summoned the meeting to his own lodge, and 
pared two constables for Miller's reception ; who, when he entered, 
with the others, laid hands upon him, and insisted on his quitting the 
house. The serjeant gave way to this violence; and Colbatch, disgusted 
with the scene, left the lodge, declaring against the force which was in- 
troduced. ‘The master and seven fellows who remained, immediately 
subscribed a decree, that neither Miller nor Humphreys should be allowed 
to act as a fellow, before the controversy respecting their claims had 
been decided. ‘They then proceeded, attended by the constables, to the 
chapel, the statutable place of election, where Colbatch joined them, 
and protested against the validity of any measure decreed in his absence. 
“ At the election of officers, three days afterwards, another storm took 
place ; Dr. Colbatch, being now one of the eight seniors, felt it his duty 
to claim the post of vice-master, which had been held for two years 
past by Mr. Modd, a feeble old man, and destitute of the requisite quali- 
fications. ‘The statutes require that this officer shall always be a gra- 
duate in divinity; never of an inferior degree si commode fiert potest. 
Upon the master proposing his re-election, Colbatch desired that the 
statute might be read ; pointing out that Modd was neither Doctor nor 
Bachelor of Divinity ; while he himself was both. Bentley immedi- 
ately replied by quoting the clause si commode fieri potest, and telling 
him that his conduct during the last week would make his appoint- 
ment not only mcommodum, but incommodissimum. An altercation en- 
sued, in which he abused Colbatch with violence and scurrility dis- 
gvcetul to his own station and character. This ebullition of wrath pro- 
ably arose not so much from any thing that had occurred in College, as 
from a discovery of Colbatch’s persevering endeavours to obtain the 
notice of government to the petition of the fellows. From that day 
there ceased to be any intercourse of a friendly or civil nature between 
these two doctors ; they regarded cach other as implacable and mortal 


_ and this dreadful feeling ended only with their lives,”’—pp. 320, 
l. 


All this is abominaly revolting ; and we know not that much 
relief will be found, except that of variety, in the contemplation of 
another memorable triumph of Bentley’s powers, which occurred 
in the next year, and which, on the death of the Regius Professor, 
Dr. James, seated him in the theological chair of Cambridge. 
This office, the most valuable as well as the most dignified in the 
university, had for some time been the object of his ambition; and 
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a very legitimate object of ambition it was for a man of his tran- 
scendent talents and accomplishments. Unfortunately, however, 
the statute of foundation looked very awkwardly upon his preten- 
sions. It gives a preference, in case of parity of merit, to fellows 
of Trinity; but then it forbids them to hold, together with the pro- 
fessorship, any other office either in the University or the College ; 
and it, moreover, commits the superintendence of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship to the Master of Trinity, jointly with the Vice-chan- 
cellor. Three of the electors accordingly declared themselves 
wholly adverse to the pretensions of Bentley, as excluded both 
by positive enactment, and by the whole scope and tenor of the 
statute. The Vice-chancellor, also an elector, avowed a similar 
opinion. The remaining electors (besides the master of Trinity 
himself,) were the two senior fellows of Trinity, who had for 
several years been straining every nerve to remove him from the 
mastership. All these circumstances together seemed to build 
3 a wall of adamant between Bentley, and the Royal Chair of 
Theology. But his was a genius which, 
perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo:” 
and where he could not burst the granite, he appears, like Han- 
nibal, to have always had some secret preparation at hand, by 
which he contrived to melt it. On the present occasion he was 
content with the less violent and more scientific process; and the 
following is the account of his ingenious and masterly operations. 
The = obstruction to all his hopes was the declared opinion 
of the Vice-chancellor, Dr. Grigg, that Bentley was statutably 
disqualified to become a candidate; and every one imagined that 
this impediment must be fatal. But Bentley held in his hand the 
wand of an enchanter. In the very crisis of the affair, the main 
obstacle to his designs suddenly vanished from the scene. On 
the 17th of April, the University learned, with utter amazement, 
that the Vice-chancellor was gone; and, with still greater astonish- 
ment, that he had actually appointed Bentley his deputy vice- 
chancellor! By this stroke of glamour the field was left open to 
his maneeuvres. Uniting in his own person the two offices of 
Vice-Chancellor and Master of Trinity, he summoned the electors 
to meet in the schools on the following day. All other difficulties 
disappeared before him with the same miraculous facility. The 
statute provides, that if any one of the electors should happen to 
be Vice-chancellor, his place shall be supplied by the President 
of Queen’s College—an enactment which, in this instance, trans- 
ferred the Master of ‘Trinity’s vote to his intimate friend and ally, 
Dr. Davies, who had recently succeeded to the Headship of 
Queen’s, The two Senior Fellows of Trinity were unable to 
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attend, the one being absent in London, the other confined by age 
and infirmity; and their places were supplied, agreeably to the 
statutes, by the two next in order Modd and Bathurst, both of 
whom the Doctor had found means to render propitious to his 
views. Four votes out of the seven being thus secured, the three 
other electors thought proper to absent themselves from the pro- 
ceeding, and thus lost the opportunity of protesting against its 
legality. On the day appointed for the election, Bentley, as Vice- 
Chancellor, appeared in the schools, together with Davies, Modd 
and Bathurst; and, after waiting in vain for the other electors for 
the space of one hour, Bentley, as Master of Trinity, declared 
himself a candidate, and offered to be examined according to the 
statute. ‘The conclave declined a public examination as unneces- 
sary, but appointed him a day to read his Prelectio, or proba- 
tionary lecture. No other candidate appeared, and the meeting 
separated. On the first of May, Bentley delivered his Prelection 
_before a crowded audience, on the disputed text of the Heavenly 

Witnesses, in the First Epistle of St. 5 ha and on the following 
day was chosen Regius Professor of Divinity by the four votes of 
Dr. Davies, Mr. Modd, Mr. Bathurst, and himself! Dr. Bentley 
the Vice-Chancellor, be it carefully observed, voting for Dr. 
Bentley the Master of Trinity! 

Now we do most especially solicit the attention of the reader 
to this inimitable transaction. To us it really appears quite per- 
fect in its kind. His conjuring away the hostile Vice-chancellor 
just at the proper moment, no human being to this day can tell 

ow—his contriving to occupy, himself, the place of that dignitary 
—his thus securing to himself the double advantage of voting as 
Vice-chancellor, aud of turning over the Master of Trinity's vote 
to his own sworn friend Davies—his winning over to his cause 
the two resident seniors in the absence of the others—his con- 
certing all these measures with a boldness and suddenness which 
reduced the three remaining voters to despair, and frightened 
them away from the scene of action—his finally voting, in one 
character, for himself in another character—all these circum- 
stances together form a masterpiece of combination, such as, we 
firmly believe, has seldom been surpassed, even in the annals of 
diplomatic or political dexterity. ‘The united genius of Riche- 
lieu, Mazarine, and Alberoni could not have made more of the 
emergency. ‘To crown the whole, Fortune showed that she was 
not blind to merits so transcendent. The success of his incom- 
parable arrangements was complete. His adversaries were over- 
whelmed with astonishment, and shaken to pieces with anger. 
They were, however, compelled to receive the mess prepared for 
them, “ with what appetite they might,” and to digest it and 
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their own noble choler together, in silence and resignation. No 
attempt was made at the time to dispute his title, and he was 
suffered quietly to take possession of the chair!* 


His best friends, at this important crisis, must probably have 
been reminded of the words of Banquo: 


** Thou bast it now; King, Glamis, Cawdor, all 
The weird women promised.” 
And their subsequent reflections were, perhaps, much in the same 
strain as those of the noble colleague of Macbeth. But, whatever 
may have been the meditations of friend or enemy, there he was; 
elevated, no matter how, to a commanding and glorious position. 
“And now, what measureless facilities were his for building up a 
name which should be pronounced only with gratitude and reve- 
rence by the latest generations! What a royal road was opened 
before him to the future confidence and good will of his own 
Society, and to the attainment of every object of a legitimate and 
virtuous ambition! He was president of, perhaps, the noblest 
foundation in the empire; he occupied the divinity-chair of Cam- 
bridge; aud he may be said to have filled the critical chair of 
Europe. His age was now mature; his character had become 
invested with additional sanctity by his recent appointment; and 
the work he had proposed to himself, in the projected edition of 
the Greek Testament, would have formed a noble and appropriate 
accompaniment to its duties. Had he, from thenceforth, ad- 
dressed himself, with undivided zeal and energy, to the discharge 
of all these sacred responsibilities, his past misdeeds would have 
been cast into the depths of the sea. The memory of his former 
obliquities would have been lost in the reetitude and the splen- 
dour of his future course. But, alas! to him discord and turbu- 
lence seem to have been as the very elements of life; and hence, 


instead of resembling a beneficent luminary, his brightness was 
often that of a planetary portent, 


** which from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.”’ 

His own college was the first to feel the additional weight of 
his new honours. ‘The increase of his university preferment ren- 
dered the prospect of his removal less hopeful than ever; and his 
consequent determination to increase the comforts of his residence, 
continued to load the society with renewed expense. Among 
other fancies, he converted a portion of his premises into a spact- 


* In a note, Dr. Monk informs us that Hearne writes unceremoniously thus:— 
“May 7,4717. Dr. pentiey is elected Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, in the room of Dr. James deceased. He was opposed by Dr. Ashton, 


Master of Jesus, who had it had not Bentley used knavery. Ashton was best uali- 
ficd.”— MS, wm the Bodleian’ Library. 
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ous granary, and contrived by his conduct to give colour to certain 
suspicions of dealing in damaged malt, and engaging in collusive 
sales of wheat! He displaced the bursar, who refused to pay for 
the granary, and substituted Walker, his future Achates,a 
he was of the standing of Bachelor of Divinity, and was thus dis- 
ae by a law of the master’s own making. ‘This accommo- 
ating functionary, it seems, was molested with no inconvenient 
scruples. He not only defrayed the expense of the granary, but 
of all other works which his patron was pleased to order, without 
once troubling the Seniority for their consent. The Doctor’s 
administration, in 1717 and 1718, presents little more than his 
absolute disposal of places, honours and preferments. At the 
election of scholars he struck out the name of all the candidates 
but those who were selected by himself, and took care that their 
numbers should be exactly the same as that of the vacancies ; and 
in order that they might be reminded that the Master was the 
sole fountain of honour and reward, he once gave them, as the 
subject for a theme, Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit. 
One disastrous and most disgraceful consequence of such an 
exercise of patronage was, that the schism among the rulers of 
the College descended to the body under government. The 
students were actually divided into two parties, the friends of the 
master, and the enemies of the master. ‘The evils of such a state 
of things was monstrous ; and it was aggravated by the Master’s 
appointment of his own coachman to the office of porter. The 
duties of this place were thus left to deputies, who were without 
any pay except that which they received in the shape of bribes 
from the most irregular and disorderly among the undergraduates. 
Such were the mischiefs of this wretched system, that Colbatch 
afterwards declared, that his principal motives for seeking a visi- 
tation, were the neglect of study and the dissolution of discipline 
produced by these abuses and distractions. 

But the blessings of Bentley’s genius were not confined to his 
own College; they were soon graciously diffused throughout the 
University. In the very year of his election to the divinity-chair, 
Cambridge was visited by the King. Of course there was a large 
creation of Doctors, and no less than thirty-two of them were im 
the faculty of Theology. From each of these Bentley demanded 
a fee of four guineas, in addition to the broad piece, which was 
the ancient and established compliment on such occasions. With 
the exception of three or four, all protested against this exaction. 
By the notorious Conyers Middleton, who was one of them, it 
was loudly reprobated; ‘but he, and several others, at last agreed 
to pay it, taking a written promise from the Professor, that he 
would restore the money if his claim should be adjudged, by the 
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royal authority, to be ill-founded. We have no space for the 
arguments by which this claim was opposed or vindicated. Suf- 
fice it to state, that Middleton, in the course of the next year, 
hearing nothing of his four guineas, which were to abide the royal 
decision, sued the Professor for the restoration of them, in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Bentley, however, seems, like Falstaff, 
to have “ disliked that paying back ; it was double labour.” It 
appeared, too, to involve defeat and disgrace, as well as loss; and 
so, being in no humour to refund, or to make subinission, he re- 
mained inflexible. At length, after various postponements, a 
decree went forth, from the Vice-chancellor, for arresting him at 
the suit of Middleton. When the beadle, Mr. Clarke, attempted 
to serve this process, he incautiously parted with it into the hands 
of the defendant. On this, another decree issued from the Vice- 
chancellor—the lictor went to complete the arrest—and the result 
of his mission was, that he was locked up in the Lodge, and de- 
tained in ignominious durance from two o’clock tll six! It is said 
that the Master made himself right merry with the simplicity be- 
trayed by this man, in suffering the arrest to go out of his hands, 
and that, in the gaiety and exultation of his heart, he gave the fol- 
lowing line as a theme to the candidates for fellowship :— 


ékevapid’ & 'Exropoc xeipac. 


In a few days, however, he thought proper to submit to another 
more fortunate apparitor, and was holden to bail accordingly 
on the Sd of October, 1718. On the court day, the Vice-chan- 
cellor and his assessors assembled, but there was no appearance 
of the defendant, either in person, or by a proctor statutably and 
formally appointed. Upon this the court went into evidence as 
to all the occurrences of the last few days—the detention of the 
decree—the continement of the minister of the law—and certain 
contemptuous expressions of the defendant respecting the vice- 
chancellor himself. ‘The court immediately deliberated on the 
case—voted the Professor guilty of a contempt of their authority 
—and at once resolved on a suspension of the offender from all 
his degrees. ‘The Vice-chancellor, accordingly, uncovering him- 
self, pronounced in awful and solemn terms, “ that Richard 
Bentley was suspended ab omni gradu suscepto.” 


. 


When the parties to this measure had a little recovered from 
the intoxication of their exploit, they began to perceive that they 
had exercised a vigour somewhat beyond the law. They had in- 
tlicted the extremity of punishment upon a delinquent, without 
first giving him an opportunity of making his submission, or of 
being heard upon the question of contempt. — In their sober deli- 
berations, therefore, they resolved, if possible, to engage the 
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senate to adopt these proceedings as their own, by passing a grace 
for taking away the degrees of the offender; by which ingenious 
contrivance, it was presumed, the suspension would merge in the 
degradation, and the responsibility of the act be shared by the 
whole body of the University. Conformably to this plan, the fol- 
lowing grace was proposed to the senate on the 17th of October: 

“ Cum Reverendus Vir, Richardus Bentley, Collegii Trinitatis Ma- 
gister, ad summos in hac Universitate Titulos et Honores vestro favore 
dudum promotus, adeo se immemorem et loci sui et vestre autoritatis de- 
derit, ut debite summonitus ad comparendum et respondendum in causa 
coram Procancellario obedientiam recusaverit, Ministrum Universitatis 
summonentem indignis modis tractaverit, Procancellarium et Capita Col- 
legiorum rn impetiverit, jurisdictionem denique Universitatis, 
longo usu, Regiis Chartis, et autoritate Parliamenti stabilitam pro nihilo 
habendam esse declaraverit ; seem idem Richardus Bentley super his 
causis ab omni Gradu suspensus fuerit, et postea per tres dies juridicos 
expectatus comparere tamen neglexerit ; Placeat vobis ut dictus Richardus 
Bentley ab omni Gradu, Titulo et Jure in hac Universitate dejiciatur et 
excludatur.""—pp. 381, 382. 


In spite of all the efforts of Bentley’s friends, this decree for his 
degradation was carried in the Non-regent’s House by 46 voices 
against 15, and in the Regent’s House by 62 against 35. And 
thus, as Dr. Monk observes, 

“this unexampled measure was thus effected by more than a double 
majority; but among the dignitaries of the University, a still greater 
proportion was found on the side of severity, An eye-witness records 
that a greater display of scarlet robes appeared in the Senate-house on 
this day, than ever had been seen in the memory of man: of thirty 
doctors present, no less than twenty-three voted for the degradation of 
their brother; and of ten heads of colleges, all but one joined in the 
same cause.’ —p. 383. 

Whatever might be the legality of these proceedings, the blow 
struck was tremendously severe. The infliction of such an un- 
precedented censure by a large majority of his University, made 
a yawning breach in his reputation, which no time or circumstance 
could ever thoroughly repair. ‘The stroke, however, does not 
- safe to have stunned him, or even to have made him stagger. 

e€ preserved his composure and self-possession, declared that he 
“had rubbed through many a worse business than that,” and 
instantly drew up a petition to the King as supreme Visitor. ‘The 
Vice Chancellor, with equal promptitude, prepared a counter 
statement, which he, also, laid before the King in council; and 
nothing less was expected than a royal commission to visit the 
University, and to inquire into all grievances and abuses. ‘These 
proceedings were a signal for general onset. All the winds. of 
discord were, instantly, untied to fight against the peace and 
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honour of the University. ‘The ashes of the furnace had been 
cast abroad, and they descended in the small dust of a fretting 
controversy, which broke forth, as it were with boil, and blain, 
and ulcer, throughout the place. The plague did not confine 
itself to ancients, or to bearded men. It seized upon the youths 
and striplings; and it is lamentable to observe, that one among 
the elders was not ashamed to exasperate its symptoms. The 
Senior Proctor, in his address to the students in the philosophical 
schools, reprobated the disgrace which the heads had inflicted on 
their illustrious brother. Extraordinary precautions were hence 
deemed needful for the suppression of the rising spirit of insub- 
ordination. Eight special pro-proctors were appointed for the 
preservation of discipline; and the same preventive measure was 
continued, previous to the Tripos days, in each of the ten suc- 
ceeding years. 

Such were the tempests let loose upon the peaceful regions of 
literature by the turbulent and intractable spirit of Bentley. It 
may be true that the sages, his antagonists, had, in some respects, 
emulated his doings with their unlawful incantations: but there 
can be no question that the mischief originated with him. In the 
mean time, the cause of his college had been struggling, painfully 
and slowly, through the archipelago of legal vexation and delay, 
where it had to encounter shoals, and quicksands, and sunken 
rocks, and baffling winds. For a time, indeed, it seemed to be 
hopelessly becalmed. At last, a breeze suddenly sprung up; 
and there appeared to be some slight chance of a prosperous 
navigation. ‘The petition of the fellows, after lying for ¢hree years 
in the hands of Sir E. Northey, was again called for, and read at 
the Council Board. On this, Bentley became seriously alarmed; 
and immediately betook himself to his usual hidden arts to conjure 
down the gale. He accordingly entered into a negotiation with 
his old enemy Miller; the result of which was, that Miller was 
to receive £528 of the college money, for the costs incurred by 
him in the prosecution of Bentley before Bishop Moore, and for 
his demands on the college for the arrears of his fellowship ; that 
the Master was to receive, also out of the college money, £500 
for his own expenses on that trial; and that Miller was to withdraw 
both his own petition against Bentley, and that of the nineteen 
fellows, which he had in 1716 presented, on their behalf, to the 
King in council; giving, at the same time, a full discharge to the 
college and all its members for any further claims upon his fellow- 
ship. By a series of dexterous and unrivalled manceuvring the 
Master contrived to obtain the sanction of the Seniority to this 
magnanimous bargain. ‘They actually consented to register the 
proceeding, and such was their “ granting propensity” at the 
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moment, that he managed to draw from them £284 more for 
certain elegant furniture which he had purchased for his house. 


** Was ever college in this humour woo'd ? 
Was ever college in this humour won ?” 


Of all the triumphs of Bentley’s peculiar genius, this is, un- 
doubtedly, the most complete. It is a masterpiece of impudence, 
and turpitude, which even he was never afterwards quite able to 
come up to. He had entered into coalition with a traitor, and 
the object of it was to plunder his college, to dupe its members, 
and to defeat the course of justice. It was not to be expected 
that more than one achievement of such consummate perfection, 
should occur in the life of the most gifted individual. 

The splendour of this exploit leaves us without any disposition 
to dwell on various other subordinate exhibitions of his energy: 
for instance, his enlightened contempt for obsolete rules, in 
appointing to a fellowship a man above the statutable stand- 
ing—his attempt to deprive the contumacious Colbatch of the 
rectory of Orwell—his turning from his door two of the fellows 
who were audacious enough to beg permission to perform the 
exercises preparatory to their appoimtment to college preachers 
ships—his noble reply to one of them that “ he must change sides 
before he became a college preacher” —his vigorous suppression of 
all mutineers against his authority—his faithful and generous care 
of those who were steadily devoted to his interests! It must have 
“angered any heart alive” to find that neither exertions like these, 
nor the grand measure of pacification just alluded to, could re- 
store tranquillity to the distracted Society. His remaining adver- 
saries were still incorrigible, ‘They had again attempted to obtain 
redress from the Bishop of Ely, But that oracle was obstinately 
dumb. No violence of importunity could extort an answer. All 
the avenues of justice, in short, appeared to be closed against the 
supplicants. It seemed, for a time, as if they were almost deserted 
by Providence. ‘The heavens were like brass over their heads, 


and the earth as iron beneath their feet. They were, nevertheless, : 


still restless and indignant, and peace seemed to be as far removed 
as ever from these retreats of learning. ‘The war continued to 
rage with unabated fury. ‘Though the tribunals were shut, public 
opinion was open; and Middleton—(who had already raised his 
voice against Bentley thrice)—now resolved to seize forcibly on 
this only pass, through which there was any hope of arriving at 
retribution. He put forth, without his name, a pamphlet of ter- 
rific severity, in which he fully exposed the abominations of the 
Master’s government. ‘To this Bentley replied, only by procuring 
a vote of censure against it from his seniors—by attempting 
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(though in vain) to remove Colbatch from the seniority on the 
presumption that he must be the author—and by obtaining a 
power to prosecute, at the college expense, all who might be con- 
cerned in this attack upon his administration. Thus armed, he 
at once commenced a prosecution against the publisher. This 
measure dragged Middleton to light. He acknowledged himself 
to be the author; and the immediate consequence was an infor- 
mation against him in the Court of King’s Beach, on the joint 
behalf of the King and Richard Bentley. This prosecution, after 
a long period of ruinous delay, ended in the defeat of the assail- 
ant; a result, which his subsequent disgraceful and unprincipled 
attack on Bentley’s projected edition of the Greek ‘Testament 
renders it impossible for us much to regret. On this attack— 
thus incidentally mentioned—we must dwell for a moment, for 
purpose of remarking the low-lived, dirty, vindictive abuse which 
it called forth from Bentley. He chose to take it for granted— 
though quite erroneously—that Colbatch had furnished materials 
and weapons for the assault. On Middleton he only bestowed 
contemptuous notice, as the retailer of other men’s libels, Of 
the presumed censor he speaks in terms sufficiently intelligible, 
though he professes that he will not soil the paper with his name. 


“‘ H[e takes care, to leave no doubt as to the person designated, by 
perpetual references to his Casuistical professorship; styling him ‘a 
casuistic drudge,’ a ‘ plodding pupil of Escobar,’ &c.; speaks of his re- 
sidence in Portugal, his dissatisfaction with ‘ his two patrons, a noble 
Duke and a great Bishop;’ charges him with ingratitude to himself, 
‘who had been, though the lowest, not the least of his benefactors; 
says that ‘a College squabble is necessary to keep up his spirits :'— 
‘In the midst of College plenty, with five thousand pounds  surplusage 
above all expenses, he can bawl, with tragical tone, and lungs stronger 
than a smith’s bellows, Destruction, Diladation, Ruin, upon the laying 
out of five pounds.’ —‘ He never broaches a piece of mere knavery, 
without a preface about his conscience; nor ever offers to us downright 
nonsense, without eyes, muscles, and shoulders wrought up into the 
most solemn posture of gravity..—‘ Commend me to the man, who with 
a thick hide and solid forehead, can stand bluff against plain matter of 
fact. —‘ We need go no further than this paragraph for a specimen 
of the greatest malice and impudence, that any scribbler out of the dark 
committed to paper.’ ‘These passages, and a hundred others equally 
insulting, with the abusive terms ‘ cabbage-head,’ ‘ insect,’ ‘ worm, 
‘ maggot,’ ‘ vermin,’ ‘ gnawing rat,’ ‘ snarling dog,’ ‘ ignorant thief, 
‘ mountebank,’ and many more taken from the vocabulary of Billings- 
gate, are interlarded with the personal epithets ‘ hard-faced,’ ‘ grinning,’ 
‘ swarthy,’ ‘ of intellect as dark as his countenance,’ ‘ opening his wide 
jows with an agreeable yawn,’ ‘ smiling horrible, like Satan in Milton: 
but all taken together do not come up to another device for hurting the 
feelings of Dr. Colbatch: he insinuates that he was under the repute of 
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craziness and madness, and attributes his censures ‘ to the influence of 
the moon.’ ‘To this reflection, for which there was not the least foun- 
dation, he endeavours to give some colour, by allusion to the eccentricity 
of his brother, the Rev. George Colbatch, saying that ‘ he had a brother 
here in the neighbourhood, a harmless, quiet clergyman, and much the 
better of the two, who had taken a fancy, from a vow or a vision, to 
wear in the flower of his age a beard to his girdle, sufficient for a Greck 
Patriarch.’ ”-—pp. 441, 442. 


Of this execrable torvent of abuse, Dr. Monk speaks m lan- 
guage which well becomes an accomplished scholar, and a Chris- 
tian bishop: 


‘“ Had these vulgar aud personal invectives been collected together in 
one place, like those vented against schines, by bis illustrious rival, 
they might have been passed over by the reader, and the rest of Dr. 
Bentley's book have been perused with interest and approbation. But 
unfortunately there occur in every paragraph, and almost every sentence, 
such iastances of bitterness against his imaginary antagonist, as would 
occasion disgust even were the subject one of profane literature. But 
what would in other cases have been an offence against taste and good 
manners, became, in a debate upon the text of the New Testament, a 
source of positive scandal, injurious to the cause of piety and religion. 
Thus did Bentley, although the person unfairly assailed, aud in spite of 
his advantage of having the best cause, excite by his Reply an universal 
prejudice against himself; which neither his close and argumentative 
reasoning, nor the occasional scintillations of genius, worthy of his 
better days, could counteract.” —p. 412. 


It was not till November, 1721, that the information against 
Middleton was finally disposed of. lt was terminated by the 
submission of the defendant, in the form of a very diluted apology 
to Bentley, and by his payment of the costs of the prosecution, 
His own party considered this as a sort of triumph; and “ the 
feud was only removed from Westminster Hall, to academic 
groves, Where it was carried on with renewed activity.” That 
their champion might be rewarded for his zeal, and imdemuified 
for his loss of pence and peace, they contrived to create for him 


the place of Proto-bibliothecarius to the University; a measure - 


which they carried in the Senate House by a majority of 112 
to 49. 

In trath, it is dismal and weary work to go on with the story 
of these © caitiff brawlings:” and if we feel this, who have only 
to abridge the Iliad of follies and enormities before us, what must 
have been endured by the laborious and faithful compiler? How- 
ever, it is fit that the tale be told, and we proceed.—Ixasperated 
by the invectives of Bentley, of which the reader has seen a spe- 
cimen, Colbatch sought redress in the Vice Chancellor's Court. 
He appeared there for this purpose, on the very day on which 
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Middleton stood before the King’s Bench to answer for his libel 
on the Master of Trinity. ‘The defendant was summoned, but 
contrived to be absent, on his duty at St. James’s, as one of the 
royal chaplains, Lt soon appeared that he had other objects be- 
sides the service of his Majesty. Before the day to which their 
court had adjourned, a rule was served upon the Vice Chancellor, 
from the King’s Bench, calling on him to show cause why his 
proceedings against Dr. reenes should not be stopped: and thus 
a new element of dissension was cast into the boiling chaos. On 
one side, were heard loud beaneiiaiee of an invasion of academic 
privilege and independence; on the other, shouts of triumph at 
the righteous inhibition of arbitrary and violent proceedings. [nu 
the midst of the tempest, Colbatch was rash enough to place 
himself in the position of a conductor, and brought the dangerous 
fires that were abroad to light upon his own head; and mercilessly 
indeed did they scorch hin! In an evil hour he put forth a pam- 
phlet, called Jus Academicum, m which he contended that the 


jurisdiction of the University is dependent of the Court of our 


Sovereign Lord the King. His adversary seized the opportunity 
of vengeance. Le moved that awful tribunal to take cognizance 
of this contempt of their powers. Wrath instantly went forth; 
and the luckless “ amateur lawyer” was made to remember, to the 
latest hour of his life, what it is to stir up the combustibles of 
Westminster Hall! Atter being exposed to the slow fire of legal 
chicanery and delay, for two years, he was brought up for his 
final roasting. He was sentenced to pay a fine of £50, to be 
imprisoned ull it was paid, and to give security for his good be- 
haviour for one year; to say nothing of the he: avy costs of the 
prosecution, Such was the measure dealt out to an honest and 
learned man whose only fault, at the very worst, was a lack of 
discretion, and who had really no more intention to question dis- 
respectfully the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench, than he had to 
blow up Westminster Hall, and all its sages, with gunpowder. 
But the vengeance of Bentley was still to be fed fat with fur- 
ther triumphs. While the above proceedings were pending, his 
inveterate and most unscrupulous adversary, Conyers Middleton, 
had published a Latin Tract on the proper arrangement and 
management of the Public Library, now committed to his keep- 
ing. Into this performance he thought fit to introduce some 
causuc reflections upon certain persons who were labouring to 
prostrate the academical jurisdiction before the courts of West- 
minster. ‘The insinuation was obviously levelled at Bentley. 
But Bentley was resolved that it should point at the Judges of 
the King’s Bench. He was well aware of their virtuous jealousy 
respecting the powers of their court; and, so tempting was the 
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advantage offered him by the impradence of his enemy, that,— 
“although he had already been engaged, within the last three 
years, in no less than five distinct suits, before the King’s Bench, 
he did not hesitate to add a sixth, by prosecuting Middleton for 
alibel upon that high tribunal.” Of course, he was successful. 
The defendant was committed for the contempt on the 15th 
June, 1723, and being again brought up five days afterwards, he 
was fined £50, and discharged, on giving security for his good 
behaviour for one twelvemonth.—To crown the whole, on the 
7th of February, 1724, the proceedings which had been instituted 
by Bentley in the same court, for the reversal of his degradation, 
were brought to a victorious conclusion. In delivering the final 
judgment of the court, the Chief Justice (Pratt) declined all dis- 
cussion as to the right of the Senate to inflict the censure com- 
plained of. He dwelt solely on the one defect in the process 
which never could be got over. He pronounced that to punish 
a person without hearing and without summons, was illegal, and 
contrary to natural justice.” And he, accordingly, ordered a 
peremptory mandamus to the Vice Chancellor, Masters and 
Scholars of the University of Cambridge, “ to restore Richard 
Bentley to all his degrees, and to every other right and privilege, 
of which they had deprived him.” ‘This mandate was tardily and 
reluctantly obeyed. Obedience was postponed till the latest 
possible moment. The 25th March, 1724, was a day of high 
academic solemnity: the first stone was then to be laid of that 
most incongruous structure, the New Building of King’s College, 
which has precisely the appearance of a huge county infirmary, 
and which is placed close by the side of the chapel, as it were in 
scorn of one of the most beautiful specimens of gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. The Senate was resolved that the Regius Pro- 
fessor should not be present at the celebration of this triumph of 
modern barbarism. ‘They therefore delayed till the following day 
the inevitable grace for his restoration. 


“ We have now’—says Dr. Monk—“ seen Bentley, after a long and | 
angry struggle, restored in triumph to all the titles and dignities of 
Which, for the space of five years and a half, he had been deprived. 
Through the ohaks of that period he had maintained an unceasing con- 
test with active and determined adversaries, the most distinguished cha- 
racters of the University; and in point of ability, ingenuity, and judg- 
ment, displayed a decided superiority over them all. Even his enemies 
Were compelled to acknowledge the address and spirit, with which he 
made all the efforts of their hostility to recoil upon themselves. 1 pre- 
sume that there are not many examples of an individual who has been 
a party in six distinct suits before the Court of King’s Bench, within 
the space of three years: but it would probably be very difficult to find 
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another instance of a person who has, like Bentley, been successful in 
every one of such proceedings. 

‘* The senior Heads being all removed by death, the station in which 
the restored Doctor found himself, was that of first citizen of the 
academical commonwealth. His enemies, both in his own College and 
the University, being defeated at all points, bad at present neither power 
nor disposition to renew the combat. So perfect was his victory, that 
lhe might well have afforded to make sacrifices for conciliation: and it 
was naturally to have been expected that a literary man, who had entered 


upon his grand climacteric, would have chosen to pass the evening of 
his days in tranquillity.”—pp. 497, 498. 


Pass the evening of his days in tranquillity! As soon might 
we expect that the lion should pass the evening of lis days j mn 
eating straw like the ox; or that the wolf should pass the evening 
of his days im neighbourly and amiable mapane s among the lambs! 
What had Bentley to do with tranquillity? - Bentley—who, all 
his life had acted as if he thought aggression and warfare the 
natural state of man, and “ peace a dangerous and desperate 
extremity.” He told the Judges, at his own lodge, that his legal 
victories must have ruined him if he had not been an early econo- 
mist. But what lesson did these costly glories teach him? Why, 
truly, any thing but the value of tranquillity. They taught him, 
indeed, that his powers had received a most formidable “consoli- 
dation: and he, no doubt, fancied that he was now not to be 

cabined in by saucy doubts and fears ;’—that he was 


* Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air.” 


But his victories infused no pacific spirit mto his nature. He 
remained as incorrigibly pugnacious and ravenous as ever; and 
just as ready to tear to pieces all who should attempt to rend the 
prey from his jaws. ‘The consequence was, that he was soon 
surrounded ouly by obsequious and serviceable jackals. On the 
death of Modd, “ his devoted and unse rupulous agent Dr. Baker 
was Vice Master r; and, im that capacity, furthered all his mea- 
sures, and directed all departments of the college with a regard 
to nothmg but his sovereign will and pleasure.” Walker was an 
equally useful satellite and purveyor: but as he was a beast of 
tame and gentle demeanour, he succeeded, to a certain extent, in 
reconciling his brethren to the terrors of the royal den. Others, 
judging resistance to be hopeless, found it expedient to forget 
their grievances, and to swell the retinue and the power of the 
autocrat, 

Various specimens of his administration about this period are 
clearly and accurately detailed by his biographer. We have no 
room for more than a brief and transient notice of them. In two 
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instances he granted leases of a portion of the college property 
for pecuniary considerations less than the society was entitled to 
receive, and the sacrifice was, indisputably, made to benefit the 
relatives of the Master. He fitted up, at the college expense, a 
set of rooms, and then increased the rent, which was payable to 
the Master. Without consulting the seniority, he built certain 
outhouses in his stable yard, part of which he reserved for his own 
use, and let the rest: and then, as usual, bullied the reluctant 
junior-bursar into the payment of the bills. In 1720 he had 
obtained from his obsequious seniors, for a rent of forty shillings, 
—(about one-fourth of its annual value)—the south meadow of 
the college walks; and this miserable transaction, as Dr. Monk 
very justly styles it, was followed by another abuse of much 
greater magnitude—namely, the construction, at the expense of 
little less than £1000, of a country house for his own use, at the 
village of Over, where the college has a rectorial estate. The 
elections to fellowships continued to be, what for years past they 
had been, the authoritative appointments of the Master. ‘These 
appointments, it is true, were generally,—though not always,— 
such as to justify the rewards bestowed; but the mode of bestow- 
ing them was no less than a deliberate subversion of the consti- 
tution of the college; and must, in the course of time, have become 
utterly fatal to its prosperity and honour. In one instance he was 
guilty of a monstrous abuse of this absolute power. He bestowed 
a fellowship on one Hacket, who was heir to a large estate, 
because he was a relative of the Senior Fellow of that name, a 
rapacious and and insatiable partizan of the Master’s: while he 
excluded Stillingfleet, the grandson of his generous and illustrious 
patron, whose scholarship alone was such as fully entitled him to 
success. 

The outery caused by this unfeeling and capricious frolic of 
despotism, revived the hopes of Colbatch, who seemed to live 
only for the purpose of bringing down retribution upon the head 
of the tyrant. He took occasion to lay a statement of the abject 
condition of the college before Bishop Gibson; who, however, . 
could do little more than echo back the accents of indignation. 
This, indeed, he did most zealously and boldly. He hesitated 
not to declare, both in public and in private, that it was a shame 
and a scandal to the government that ‘Trinity College should have 
80 long been left a prey to abuse and oppression: and he threw 
out a suggestion that the Bishop of Ely (Dr. Greene) might pro- 
ceed to act as Visitor under the statutes, and leave it to the Master 
to dispute his authority, if he pleased, by moving for a prohibition 
nm the courts of Westminster. ‘The lawyers gave encourage- 
ment to this mode of proceeding, and Colbatch once more stood 
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forth, to devote his labour and his property to a cause which he 
deemed to be absolutely sacred. ‘To us, we confess, his courage 
and perseverance appear positively marvellous. His experience 
must have told him that to meddle with Bentley was very much 
like handling a huge lump of phosphorus, which not only bums 
your fingers, but sticks to them with a flame which scarcely any 
thing can extinguish. Nevertheless he boldly stretched forth his 
hand to this fiery adventure. He prevailed on a small but trust 

band of malcontents to join him in the enterprise. “The work of 
preparing articles and collecting evidence commenced afresh, and 
was carried on at Colbatch’s Rectory of Orwell, which from that 
circumstance was facetiously denominated the Rye House; an 
appellation which it long retained in the Society. But, if their 
machinations had been carried on at the centre of the earth, there 
would have been no doubt of their reaching the ears of Bentley, 
No sooner did he perceive the slightest vibrations from the den 
of the conspirators, than his resolution was taken, He instantly de- 
termined to countermine them; and, if possible, to blow them into 
the air, before their operations were half completed. The result 
of his rapid deliberations was a petition to the Crown, represent- 
ing that there was a party in the college desirous of depriving it 
“ of the felicity of bemg governed by his Majesty as Visitor of 
the same; and begging that his Majesty would graciously conde- 
scend to take the case into bis royal consideration, that they might 
receive the benefit of his royal determination thereon, im such 
wise as his Majesty in his royal wisdom and justice might deem 
most meet and convenient!” The next step was to obtain the 
sanction of the Fellows to this representation, and thus to make 
it a collegiate proceeding, the expense of which, and of all mea- 
sures consequent upon it, was to be defrayed out of the College 


funds: and this, atter a somewhat tumultuary meeting, was pros- 


perously accomplished. The petition was then presented and 
was followed by counter-petitions from the prosecutors, and also 
by a petition from the Visitor, begging that if any cognizance were 
to be taken of the affair, he might be heard in behalf of the nights 
of his see. At last on the Ist April, 1729, Bentley was cited to 
appear at Ely House, the scene of his former disgrace: but the 
course of justice was once more arrested by an application to 
the King’s Bench for a prohibition, on the ground that the accu- 
sation against the Master had not been statutably preceded by 
two admonitions from the Vice Masters and Seniors, ‘The rule 
was, however, discharged, and the Bishop of Ely left at hberty 
to proceed. Upon this, sixty-four articles were presented to him, 
which embraced all the material events of the college history 
during the last eighteen years, with the addition of one important 
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charge ; the Master’s neglect of daily service in the college chapel. 
His excuse was infirmity of health, and liability to cold and 
cough—(the nataral consequence of his recluse and sedentary 
habits)—which disabled him from leaving the house without 
danger, in damp and severe weather: but this could furnish no 
apology for his absence in the milder season of the year; and the 
pretence was therefore treated with incredulity and ridicule. 

A hearing before the Visitor now appeared to be inevitable. 
But just as the prosecutors thought they were about to taste the 
sweets of justice, the waters fled from their lips, and the fruit 
from their grasp. ‘lo their amazement and discomfiture, Bentley 
stepped in with the gorgon-head of a fresh prohibition, and thus 
turned the Visitor to stone: and the Bishop’s powers being thus 
suspended, the case was completely transferred to the Court of 
King’s Bench. While these hostilities were carrying on without, 
the mternal state of the college was deplorable and disgraceful 
in the extreme. It became a scene of angry and vindictive con- 
tention among the Fellows; and, among the undergraduates, of 
neglected study, and violated discipline. At last, after dragging 
its slow and serpentine length through Westminster Hall for 
many a weary term, the cause came to a final hearing in Easter 
1731: and then—(will any man of common sense and integrity 
believe it?)—instead of framing their decision upon the admitted 
merits of a case which involved the peace and the prosperity of a 
great literary society, and which had been crymg to earth and 
heaven for almost thirty years—instead of pronouncing a solemn 
judgment on the grand question of the visitorial power—instead 
of all this, the venerable judges, with one consent, and prodigious 
alacrity, mounted upon the straw of a wretched technical objec- 
tion, and so, fairly rode off; leaving the defendant astonished at 
his escape, and the prosecutors m utter consternation and despair, 
In the course of their proceedings, be it observed, the Court had 
overruled all the positions of the defendant; and they had, more- 
over, pronounced unequivocally their opinion that the Bishop was 
general Visitor of the college, and could execute his office at his 
discretion. What, then, was there to prevent his going on with the 
case ?—Why, truly, the genius of special pleading had looked with 
microscopic eye into the record; and there it had spied out an 
almost invisible crack, which had wholly escaped the notice of 
either litigating party. It had discovered, that the Bishop of Ely 
in his citation had described himself as “ Visitor specially autho- 
rized and appointed by the 40th of Queen Elizabeth’s statutes ;” 
whereas, in truth, he was Visitor before, and was already autho- 
rized by the statutes of King Edward. [bi omnis Effusus labor ! 
Because a diminutive and scarcely palpable error had been com- 
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mitted, which had no earthly bearing on the pith and marrow of 
the question at issue, all the agony, and toil, and expeuse of years, 
were, in one moment, tossed to the winds! Having assumed the 
dignitied office of mere “ aucupes syllabarum et cantores formu 
larum,” the Judges of the highest court of law in the kingdom 
pronounced that this almost infinitesimal inaccuracy was fatal; 
that it was sufficient to vitiate and nullify the whole proceedings, 
and to form a ground for continuing the prohibition. ‘The Visitor, 
consequently, remained petrified and spell-bound, and could raise 
neither hand nor voice im furtherance of the right: and thus, after 
a long period of protracted mental torture, did this great cause 
termunate in a virtual denial of justice. The decision, or rather 
the no decision, astonished many even of the legal profession, who 
did not hesitate to express their doubts as to the legality of the 
judgment. ‘This, however, afforded very little consolation or 
relief to the prosecutors, and very little disturbance to Bentley. 
His expenses, which amounted to £1,300, were paid out of the 
College chest; while theirs, which amounted to at least £1000, 
came outof thew own pockets; and, to consummate the practical 
iniquity of the case, they had, besides, to pay the Master £289, 
as costs, notwithstanding the whole of ¢dat expense had been 
incurred by the discussion of objections of his own, every one of 
Which the court had decided to be good for nothing! 

This permicious and almost unparalleled display of legal pe- 
dantry, however, thou&h it palsied, for a time, the arm of justice, 
did not wholly deprive it of life. ‘There was still left to the pro- 
secutors the blessed comfort of knowing that the case might be 
revived ; that they were at liberty to plunge once more into the 
abyss of law, and to flounder, to their heart’s content, in lakour, 
vexation and expense. With incredible pertinacity they did 
actually recommence hostilities. And in order to be fortified 
agamist the future mibblings of the special pleaders, they took care 
to ground their articles on the statutes both of Edward and Eliza- 
beth, Bentley endeavoured to avert the blow by a fresh appli- 
cation to the hing; but the crown lawyers decided that the inter- 
ference prayed for by the Master would be illegal and unprece- 
dented. ‘The way of the prosecutors was, nevertheless, still beset 
with difficulty and peril. If the Visitor proceeded, the certain 
consequence would be a fresh prohibition in the King’s Bench, 
with all its interminable vexations and delays. To avoid this 
dreadful labyrinth, it was at length determined to bring the matter, 
at once, by writ of error, before the House of Lords. ‘This 
daring measure was aceordmely taken, and, to the honour of that 
august tobanal be it spoken, they reversed the judgment of the 
court below——a result which ts, perhaps, to be mainly ascribed to 
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the masterly arguments of Bishop Sherlock. ‘The case was now 
to be remitted to the Visitor; but, with admirable good sense, the 
Peers resolved that no article should be submitted to him which 
would not, if proved, be a sufficient ground for the master’s ex- 
pulsion. With this view they patiently considered all the articles 
seriatim, and reduced their number to twenty, comprismg virtu- 
ally eight distinct heads of accusation. Among these, the foul 
and iniquitous compact with Miller stood conspicuous, and was 
marked by the House with unanimous condemnation. Upon 
these charges the veteran delinquent, now in his seventy-second 
year, was dragged once more to Ely House. ‘The trial com- 
menced on the 13th June, 1733; and on the 27th of April, 1734, 
the Bishop, in terms of great solemnity, declared that Dr. Bentley 
had been proved guilty of dilapidating the goods of his college, 
and of violating its statutes, and had thereby incurred the penalty 
of deprivation, appointed by those statutes; and, accordingly, he 
pronounced him to be deprived of the Mastership of ‘T'rinity 
College. 

And now, would any mortal imagine it possible that, after all 
this, Bentley should die Master of ‘Trimty College? And yet it 
was even so! Ele did die Master of Trinity College. He closed 
his eyes eight years afterwards in the Lodge of that very Society 
which he had been insulting, plundering and tearing to pieces for 
almost forty years, and his expulsion from which had twice been 
solemnly and judicially pronounced. We verily believe there 
never was such an impudent contempt and defiance of justice. 
The reader will naturally ask, how could this be? ‘The law 
seemed now to have its iron hand upon the neck of the delin- 
quent, ready to thrust him out, with ignominy, from his quadrangle: 
what could there be to relax its grasp? We can only reply, that, 
for some inscrutable purposes, the powers of iniquity seem, m 
this instance, to have been allowed wantonly to divert themselves 
with contriving means for his deliverance, and holding up public 
justice to universal scorn. ‘The manner of his escape may be told 
in few words. ‘The 40th statute directs, that the Master, in case 
of his conviction before the Visitor, sine mora per eundem Vicr- 
MactstruM officio Magistri privetur. is quite obvious, on 
Mspection of the statute, that the word Vice-Magistrum has here 
been accidentally substituted, by a mere clerical blunder for Visi- 
latorem. ‘The vice-master ts not, before, mentioned or referred 
loin this part of the enactment; the statutes give him no autho- 
rity independent of the rest of the seniors; there is no form or 
process of deprivation prescribed to him; nor ts there the slightest 
apparent necessity for his intervention, Common sense ire- 
sistibly dictates that we should read thus—- Magister, coram pra- 
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dicto VisiTATORE convictus, per EUNDEM VISITATOREM Officio 
Magistri privetur. However, the litera scripta was undeniable, 
and it was the preservation of Bentley. ‘The words actually on 
the Statute-Book were per eundem Vice-Magistrum, and that 
Vice- Master happened to be Richard Walker, whose allegiance to 
the Master was much stronger than his allegiance to the law. He 
resolutely declined to do his statutable duty against his patron 
and protector, on the ground that he owed obedience to none but 
the King, as general Visitor, and that he was not bound to attend 
to the commands of the Bishop of Ely. In vain did the prose- 
cutors petition the House of Lords for the completion of their 
redress. In vain did they apply to the Court of King’s Bench to 
enforce, by their mandamus, the execution of the sentence. Turn 
whithersoever they might, the spirit of delay, chicanery and quib- 
bling was sure to cross their path. ‘To complete their despair, 
the death of Bishop Greene, m May, 1738, rendered all further 
proceedings impracticable; and Bentley, to the amazement of the 
world, was left in full and undisturbed possession of his power, 
station and emoluments. [It was said, in aftertimes, of the noto- 
rious John Horne Tooke, that he ‘ was tried, and tried, and not 
yet hanged.” ‘The case of Bentley was still more extraordmary. 
He, too, was tried, and tried—but he never was acquitted; and 
yet justice was never able to seize upon her victim! 

In contemplating the history of all this hateful contention, 
there is one emotion painfully predominant; and that 1s, indigna- 
tion at the contemptible impotence of the law, which it exempli- 
fied, or its still more scandalous perversion. We have seen that 
Bishop Gibson stigmatized the defect of justice, which so long 
placed the College at the mercy of the Master, as no less than a 
crying disgrace to the government. We may safely go further, 
and say that it was a burning reproach to British jurisprudence. 
One would imagine that human ingenuity or villainy must have 
been at a loss for means to perplex or to procrastinate so simple 
acase. ‘There was, in truth, little to be done but to decide upon 
the meaning of a clause or two of the College statutes; and the 
question was one which, really, might have been determined 
half an hour, by the first plain, honest, and tolerably intelligent 
individual that the litigant parties might happen to meet with m 
the streets. And yet, the labour, the expense, the solicitation of 
almost half a century, were unable to extort from any authority m 
the land a final decision upon this point. It would appear as if 
the crown, the privy councillors, the crown lawyers, and _ the 
judges were all engaged in a conspiracy to defeat the administra- 
tion of justice. ‘To the very last, the question was left wholly 
without any direct and judicial determination; for it should be 
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remembered, that although the judges of the King’s Bench were 
clearly of opimion that the visitatorial power rested with the 
Bishop of Ely, they did not think proper to give their judgment 
on that ground. ‘The sentence they pronounced decided literally 
nothing, except that the citation of the Bishop had been inacca- 
rately worded, and that the price of this maccuracy was to be the 
loss of all the time, and money, and incredible exertion, which 
had been lavished upon the cause. ‘That this judgment was bad 
in law, the reversal of it by the Lords entitles us to pronounce. 
That it was a downright insult to all common sense, will be de- 
nied by none, whose intellects have not undergone that curious 
modification, which the atmosphere of Westminster Hall is some- 
times found to effect. Is it, we ask, to be endured that, m the 
very last stage of an anxious and ruinous litigation, the tooth of 
professional pedantry should be at liberty to fix itself upon some 
obscure corner of the record, and there to gnaw a hole, through 
which all the real merits of the case should escape, and be poured 
out upon the earth like water? Is it to be endured that, when the 
right is visibly and tangibly developed before their face, the sages 
and administrators of the law should be allowed to turn their 
backs upon it, aud to bury themselves in a refuge of vile and 
worthless technicalities, which had escaped the sight even of the 
parties in contention? Is it to endured that the sacred precincts 
of public justice should be guarded as it were by flaming swords, 
which turn every way to repel the approach of those who seek 
for equity and retribution? All these things, we say, are not to be 
endured; or, if they must be endured, why, then it is no better 
than idle and heartless mockery to talk of the law as “ the per- 
fection of reason ;” it is the perfection of wnreason and unrighte- 
ousness. Beyond all doubt, there ought, in every cause, a certain 
stage of the proceedings to be fixed, after which the eyes and 
ears of the court should be sealed up against all merely technical 
objections. And never was the iniquity of a contrary practice 
more abominably exemplified than by the history of this question, 


Throughout the whole business, indeed, there seemed to be a sort ' 


of spell upon the operations of the prosecutors. ‘Their exertions 
to procure a decision were astonishing; but these efforts resem- 
bled those of which we are often painfully conscious in our 
dreams, when under the influence of night-mare : 
“« Nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 

Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus egri 

Succidimus.”’ 
The object of all their toils seemed repeatedly within their reach, 
but there was always some hidden power which paralysed and 
benumbed them, and effectually repelled their approach. ‘Their 
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antagonist seemed hedged about with some strange influence, 
some mystery of iniquity so potent, 


“ That justice could but peep at what it would.” 


But to return to the master de facto. He was now, once 
more, the absolute ruler of his enslaved, impoverished, and half- 
ruined college. ‘he whole of his expenses during this long and 
complicated business were defrayed from the public stock, and 
the amount fell little, if at all, short of £4000. Nothing but 
starvation stared the society in the face. ‘The emergency was 
such that it compelled the adverse parties to combine for the 
relief of the common distress. Large sums were borrowed at 
interest. ‘The College estates were visited with a view to the im- 
provement of the revenues. Both Bentley, and his antagonist 
Colbatch, found themselves under the necessity of adopting a 
sort of self-denying ordinance, and forbearing, for several years, 
to receive their dividends and other dues, and only took the 
arrears when the pressure began to be substantially mitigated ; 
but, in spite of all these sacrifices, the complete extrication of the 
College from its embarrassment was a miserably long and tedious 
process. It might be expected that this near approach of ruin 
would have sickened the Master of law. But he was now in 
his seventy-seventh year, and litigation was a sort of blister which 
long habit seems to have made necessary to his constitution, and 
which, even in the decline of his days, it might be inconvenient 
und dangerous to close. He, therefore, resolved to keep it mode- 
rately open; and, im order to prevent the operation of healing, be 
mstantly commenced a fresh lawsuit, against his inveterate and per- 
severing adversary, Colbatch. ‘The latter had for fifteen years 
systematically Lifagtil to pay the small sums, called procurations 
annually demanded of him, as rector of Orwell, at the visitation 
of Bentley as Archdeacon of Ely. The ground of his resistance 
was, that these dues were payable only to an Archdeacon who 
personally visited the parishes under his jurisdiction, being i- 
tended to defray his travelling expenses; whereas Bentley had 
never once, during the thirty-seven years that he had held the 
oflice, gone near the churches and parsonage-houses in his arch- 
deacoury. ‘The opinions of the civilians, however, were clearly 
in favour of the right in question, which was established by the 
undeviating practice of more than a hundred years; and this petty 
action, ace ordingly, terminated in Bentley's favour. In January, 
1740, the defendant was condemned in the payment of six shil- 
lugs for proxies and arrears since 1734, and in £20 for a bill of 
costs, reduced by taxation to that amount. This was the last, and 
by far the most blameless of the Doctor's legal successes. In 
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1759 he was afflicted with a paralytic stroke, which confined him 
to his Lodge, and almost to his chair, From that period: his 
time was passed in the bosom of his family, and the society of 
learned men. Among these latter, he rolled forth the Homeric 
thunder, or expounded the mysteries of the digamma, or indulged 
in reminiscences of his own academic and literary career. It is 
further recorded of him, that he delighted in the placid enjoyment 
of a pipe—that he was a cordial admirer of generous port wine— 
—that for claret he entertained a sovereign contempt, pronounc- 
ing that “it would be port if it could”—that he wore in his study 
ahat of enormous diameter, (a phenomenon to which we have 
already alluded)—and that he affected more than ever the habit 
of addressing his familiars by the singular pronouns thou and thee, 
Some further amusing recollections of his old age have been pre- 
sented to the public by bis grandson, Mr. Cumberland, in his 
Memoirs of his own Life, which we recollect to have perused, 
on their appearance, with lively interest and gratification, Some 
passages from this very entertaining volume have been selected by 
Dr. Monk, illustrative of the character of his hero, in his pacific 
hours. Our readers cannot be otherwise than pleased by their 
insertion here. 


“© OF Doctor Richard Bentley, my maternal grandfather, T shall next 
take leave to speak. Of him I have perfect recollection. His person, 
his dignity, his language and his love, fixed my early attention, and 
stamped both his image and bis words upon my memory. His literary 
works are known to all; his private character is still misunderstood. by 
many; to that I shall confine myself; and, putting aside the enthusiasm 
of a descendant, I can assert, with the veracity of a biographer, that he 
was neither cynical, as some have represented him, nor overbearing and 
fastidious in the degree, as he has been described by many.’ | 

“«T had a sister somewhat elder than myself. Had there been any 
of that steruness in my grandfather, which is so falsely imputed to him, 
it may well be supposed we should have been awed into silence in his 
presence, to which we were admitted every day. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth; he was the unwearied patron and promoter of all 
our childish sports and sallies; at all times ready to detach himself from 
any topic of conversation to take an interest and bear his part in our 
amusements. ‘The eager curiosity patural to our age, and the questions 
it zave birth to, so teazing to many parents, he, on the contrary, attended 
to and encouraged, as the claims of infant reason, never to be evaded or 
abused; strongly recommending, that to all such ingairies auswer should 

given according to the strictest truth, and information dealt to us in 
the clearest terms, as a sacred duty never to be departed from. I have 
broken in upon him many a time in his hours of study, when he would 
put his book aside, ring his hand-bell for his servant, and be led to his 
shelves to take down a picture-book for my amusement. I do not say 
that his good-nature always gained its object, as the pictures which his 
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books generally supplied me with were anatomical drawings of dissected 
bodies, very little calculated to communicate delight ; but he had nothing 
better to produce; and surely such an effort on his part, however unsuc- 
cessful, was no feature of a cynic—a “ cynic should be made of sterner 
stuff.” I have had from him, at times, whilst standing at his elbow, a 
complete and entertaining narrative of his school-boy days, with the cha- 
racters of his different masters very humorously displayed, and_ the 
puvishments described, which they at times would wrongfully inflict 
upon him for seeming to be idle and regardless of his task—‘* when the 
dunces,” he would say, “ could not discover that I was pondering it in 
iny mind, and fixing it more firmly in my memory, than if I had been 
bawling it out amongst the rest of my school-fellows.” 

** « Once, and only once, I recollect his giving me a gentle rebuke for 
making a most outrageous noise in the room over his library, and dis- 
turbing him in his studies; I had no apprehension of anger from him, 
and confidently answered that I could not help it, as Ll had been at bat- 
tledore and sbuttlecock with Master Gooch, the Bishop of Ely’s son. 
*‘ And I have been at this sport with his father,” he replied; “ but thine 
has been the more amusing game; so there’s no harm done.” ’—p. 7. 

“* Tlis ordinary style of conversation was naturally lofty, and his fre- 
— use of thou and thee with his familiars carried with it a kind of 
dictatorial tone, that savoured more of the closet than the court. This 
is readily admitted, and this on first approaches might mislead a stranger ; 
but the native candour and ivherent tenderness of his heart could not 
long be veiled from observation, for his feelings and affections were at 
once too impulsive to be long repressed, and he too careless of conceal- 
ment to attempt at qualifying them. —p. 9. 

“© How liable he was to deviate from the strict line of justice, by bis 
partiality to the side of mercy, appears from the anecdote of the thief 
who robbed him of his plate, and was seized and brought before him 
with the very articles upon him, ‘The natural process in this man’s case 
pointed out the road to prison; my grandfather's process was more sum- 
mary, but not quite so legal. While Commissary Greaves, who was then 
present, and of counsel for the College Ex officio, was expatiating on the 
crime, and prescribing the measures obviously to be taken with the 
offender, Doctor Bentley interposed, saying, ‘‘ Why tell the man he is 4 
thief? he knows that well enough, without thy information, Greaves. 
Harkye, tellow; thou see’st the trade which thou hast taken up is af 
unprofitable trade; therefore get thee gone, lay aside an occupation by 
which thou can’st gain nothing but a halter, and follow that by which 
thou may’st earn an honest livelihood.” Having said this, he ordered 
him to be set at liberty against the remonstrances of the bye-standers, 
and insisting upon it that the fellow was duly penitent for his offence, 
bade him go his way, and never steal again.’—-p. 14."—pp. 649—601. 


The last memorable circumstance in the life of Bentley is his 
introduction to a place in the Dunciad. Unquestionably, he had 
no business among the children of Dulness; and the season 
chosen for an attempt to expose him to public derision, when he 
was sinking under infirmities and years, did not speak much for 
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the delicacy and generosity of the satirist. The great Aristarch, 
however, was soon to be beyond the reach of human hostility or 
censure. In January, 1742, he completed his eightieth year. In 
the June following he had strength and alacrity sufficient to carry 
him through his duty as examiner and elector to Lord Crayen’s 
University scholarships. About a month afterwards, he was 
seized with a pleuritic fever, which was fatal to him, and he ex- 
pired on the 14th of July. He had often predicted that he 
should live to fourscore, an age long enough to enable a man to 
read every thing worth reading; adding, in his peculiar style of 
arrogance and pomp, 
** Et tune magna mei sub terris ibit imago.” 


His remains are deposited on the north side of the communion 
rails of the College chapel. His only memorial is a small square 
stone, with the following inscription; — 


li. S. E. 
Ricardus Bentley, S. T. P. R. 
Obiit xiv. Jul. 1742. 
Mtatis 80. 


The title of Master of the College is omitted, in compliance, no 
doubt, with the views of those who contended that, after the 
Visitor’s sentence of deprivation, he ceased to be their legitimate 
Head; and this omission was, probably, the only condition on 
which his interment in the chapel, with the usual honours, could 
have been peaceably accomplished. 


Such was Richard Bentley. And we now appeal to our 


readers to pronounce whether his biographer has done injustice 
to his memory in affirming that “ his passions were not always 
under the control, nor his actions under the guidance, of Christian 
priuciples; that pride and ambition were suffered to riot without 
restraint in his nature; and that his career was disfigured by arro- 
gance, selfishness, obstinacy, and oppression?” Can we, on read- 
ing his history, forbear to speculate on what this man would have 
been, if fortune had raised him to some guilty and more com- 
manding eminence? Can we abstain from picturing to ourselves 
What would have been his career had it been his fate to wear the 
tiple crown in those dark times when the Papacy was in the 
plenitude of insolence and power? Do we not see him before us, 
with kings at his bridle, and emperors at his stirrup, and with the 
spoils of Christendom beneath his horse’s hoofs? Do we not be- 
hold the glories of Hildebrand himself almost eclipsed? These, 
perhaps, may appear but “ wild and whirling words” when 
spoken of a man whose actual sphere of achievement was no 
greater than a mere literary Corporation, But we do soberly 
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protest that such is our opinion of the vast and. unscrupulous 
energies displayed by him, even on this narrow theatre, that we 
conceive them to have been quite equal to an exhibition of most 
disastrous splendour, with 
“ A kingdom for a stage, princes for actors, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” 

Like multitudes of other great men, however,—as the reader, 
doubtless, must have remarked,—in one quality he was utterly de- 
ficient. He was without a single spark of genuine magnanimity. 
He had fibres of steel, an unconquerable will, unshaken courage 
and self-possession, and an almost fathomless depth of mgenuity 
and resource. But with all these qualities there was mixed up a 
spirit of pettifogging baseness, which it is positively sickening to 
think upon, and which was enough to “ quarrel with the noblest 
graces” and capacities which a human being can possess. His 
character exhibits precisely that sort of compound of turpitude 
and grandeur, out of which are so often made heroes, and con- 
querors, and great masters of statecraft, and mighty autocrats, 
and builders of new dynasties, and other pests and idols of society. 
Of his more peaceful and blameless accomplishments, our analysis 
has said but little im detail; and the reason is, that his literary 
supremacy has been long known, and universally conceded. He 
was indeed a luminary of first-rate magnitude and brilliancy ; but 
take him altogether, he resembled the burning star of the Apo- 
calypse, whose name was called “ wormwood,” and which tumed 
the wholesome waters to bitterness and venom, Had his intel- 
lectual merits and exploits been of tenfold their actual splendour, 
they would never have been suflicient to redeem him from the in- 
famy with which two solemn sentences of expulsion and deprivation 
have indelibly branded his memory. Had it been his lot to re- 
store the text of every extant classic to its original purity, it would 
have been but a poor compensation for his long and pernicious 
course of misgovernment and oppression. In spite of some wise 
and useful regulations introduced by him, he may, without mjus- 
lice or extravagance, be said, upon the whole, to have retarded 
for half a century the growth of his own illustrious college to its 
full maturity of usefulness and renown. And who shall estimate 
the amount of worth and talent of which he has thus been the 
means of defrauding his country ? 

But, perhaps, the most astounding marvel of his history is, that 
aman of Bentley’s commanding faculties should have been able 
to endure the waste of his powers ina scene of warfare so narrow 
and obscure. There is something spirit-stirring in the conflicts 
of public life, in the rivalries of statesmen and of warriors, or ™ 
the mighty quarrels of monarchs and of nations. But what is there 
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to support a man under the vexation and turmoil of a protracted and 
unrighteous contest with the fraternity of acollege ? ‘There seems 
to be, almost, a touch of nobleness in the gigantic temptations 
which assail the great. But one would imagine that ambition must 
starve upon the sordid and miserable wages which a life of the 
most successful litigation has to offer. ‘The sea-bird may delight 
to ride upon the mountain waves when the storm has lashed the 
ocean into fury. But what pleasure could he find in sousing into 
a pond, and flapping his wings with all his might, till he had made 
the waters froth and bubble, and rise up in puny billows, as if to 
emulate the tempest? ‘The phenomena exhibited by the life of 
this man are, in this respect, so strange, that they irresistibly re- 
mind us of a saying applied by one of the old puritan divines to a 
certain eminent personage, whose delight it is to go to and fro 
upon the earth, and to walk up and down therein; and of whom 
the preacher affirmed, that “‘ when he could not play a great 
game, he was always content to play a small one.” Of a truth, 
it must be allowed, that both the incessant restlessness and the 
passion for adventure, whether high or low, do seem to have been 
marvellously exemplified in the biography of our hero. It would 
be enough to break the heart of many a brave and able man to 
find himself, by any accident, engaged in brawls and scufflings 
such as we have been recording: he would look upon victory or 
defeat with almost equal loathing. Bentley seems to have been 
molested by no such fastidiousness. His energies demanded 
vent; and, in the selection of occasions, he does not appear to 
have been much more nice or difficult than that great “ poster of 
the sea and land” whom we have above alluded to. 
Another melancholy consideration is the irreparable loss which 
literature has sustained by this vile misapplication of his faculties. 
Here was a man fitted to grapple with the mightiest literary en- 
terprises, to become the supreme dictator of the republic of let- 
ters, and in that character to confer eternal benefits on the cause 
of criticism, scholarship, and religion; and half his days are 
wasted—in what? in the preparation of pamphlets, and affidavits, 
and petitions, and pleas, aud answers to interrogatories ; in bring- 
ing into play all the despicable resources of legal chicanery and 
juggling ; in threading, with consummate sagacity and skill, the 
mazes of the worse than Cretan labyrinth of Westminster Hall! 
Nay, what is still more contemptible, bis literary renown was 
sometimes prostituted to a degrading subservience to the ignoble 
controversies in which he was engaged. It is remarked by his 
biographer, that, whenever he found the storm of public indigna- 
tion rising against him, it was his practice to divert it by announe~ 
ing some great literary undertaking ; which, however, front the 
NO. XVI.—OCcT. 1830. Xx 
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incessant agitation of his life, was sometimes destined to end in 
mere abortion. Such, unhappily, was the fate of his grand 

ject, the proposed edition of the Greek Testament; and from 
some similar cause the Eleutherus Lipsiensis was left incomplete. 
Hence it is that we look upon his life with emotions like those 
occasioned by the sight of a noble river whose waters are fre- 
quently escaping from their own bed, and losing themselves in 


bog and fen, spreading around them the curse of sterility, and 
poisoning the air with . 


“ All the infections that the sun sucks up,” 


instead of diffusing around them the blessings of health, and 
fruitfulness, and joy. 

We repeat our acknowledgments to Dr. Monk for bringing 
this extraordinary specimen of the human race so clearly and 
distinctly before us. All such exhibitions, if contemplated aright, 
are profoundly instructive. ‘They show us that after all nothing 
can ever supply the place of integrity and virtue. ‘They power- 
fully illustrate the ancient maxim, that the want of elevated prin- 
ciples of action must always tend to make “ learning useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” ‘They warn us that, as 
sure as there is a heaven above us, the judge of all the earth shall 
be fearfully avenged of those, who, while they profess to reve- 
rence his name, and to teach his revelation, and to stand forth 
the dignified champions of his truth, nevertheless estrange their 
own souls from his spirit and his law. The Lord strove with 
Pharaoh throughout a fearful circuit of plagues and chastise- 
ments ; and the end was that his heart was desperately hardened: 
and Pharaoh is a type of all who, in every age, or nation, or rank 
of life, resist the pleadings of God’s word, or stand up against the 
controversy of his providential warnings. Year after year was 
Bentley unmoved by the struggles of the injured, by the outcry 
of the world, and by the solemn and uplifted voice of public jus- 
tice; and these admonitions, long and obstinately disregarded, 
did but confirm him to the last in that stiffness of neck and lofti- 
ness of countenance, which made him during his life a scourge 
and an oppressor. We have said that examples like these are 
full of high instruction to those who have an ear to hear, ‘They 
are so more especially in an age like the present, when intellect 
is marching forward ata pace which sometimes threatens to leave 
all thought of holiness and righteousness behind it. Let the 
idolaters of talent look at Bentley; and then let them say delibe- 
rately, whether they could wish themselves or their children to 
resemble him? 


Ove word, before we close, respecting the noble Society over 
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which he so long presided. From the death of Bentley to the 
present hour she has continued steadily to advance towards the 
glorious eminence which now she occupies. In the first place, 
she has learned wisdom from the annals of strife and turbulence 
we have just been contemplating. In all matters of dispute or 
appeal, she has with exemplary prudence eschewed Ely House! 
It was a place of evil omen; an oracle whose responses led to 
nothing but tenfold defeat and discord. By the general consent 
of her members, she has carried her legal doubts and difficulties 
at once to the fountain of justice. The Crown has ever since that 
time been practically recognised as the Visitor of the college; 
and right has been promptly done by the lord chancellor on be- 
half of the Sovereign, the appropriate judge and guardian of a 
royal foundation, In the next place, she has on the whole been 
fortunate in her succession of masters. Bentley was followed by 
Dr. Robert Smith, whose equitable and judicious administration 
gradually healed all wounds and conciliated all parties. Under 
Dr. Hinchcliffe, a great and salutary reform was effected in the 
process of examination for fellowships and scholarships. The 
government of his successor, Dr. Postlethwaite, was remarkable 
for an improvement, if possible still more important, the intro- 
duction of annual examinations among the whole body of students. 
By this admirable institution a spirit of exertion and emulation 
has been raised among the undergraduates which has exalted the 
character of the society beyond even the most sanguine hopes 
of its promoters. Lastly, the administration of the present 
master, Dr. Wordsworth, has been reudered memorable by the 
addition of a noble quadrangle, erected chiefly through his un- 
sparing and public-spirited exertions, and containing accommo- 
dations for more than one hundred students. The benefits of this 
measure have not been confined to the society, The example 
has communicated an impulse to nearly the whole University ; 
Which, for several years past, has been shaking herself from 
the dust, and clothing herself with incomparable beauty and 
splendour. Tn the course of another half century, it may be rea- 
sonably anticipated that the architectural beauties of Cambridge 
will be such as would utterly astonish even her munificent 
founders, could they revisit her to look upon them. As for 
Trinity College, she is now, in all substantial respects, built 
up as a city which is compact together and at unity within her- 
self. And even if another Bentley should arise,—which heaven 
in its mercy avert,—though he might perhaps be able to harass 
her with small vexations, it would be quite beyond his power 
essentially to disturb her concord or to shake her strength and 
reputation. 
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Arr. If—1. Libri Geneseos secundum fontes rite dignoscendos 
adumbratio nova. In usum Prelectionum scripsit Dr. C. P, 
W. Gramberg, Superiorum in Pedagogio Regio Zullichay, 
Ordinum Preceptor. Lipsiw. 1828. pp. 123. 

2. The Veracity of the Five Books of Moses, argued from the 
Undesigned Coincidences to be found in them when compared in 
their several parts, By the Reverend J. J. Blunt, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. London. Murray. 1830. 
pp: 214. 5s. 6d. 


‘Tr is an old and very just remark, that Christianity is a cause 


which is liable to be weakly defended as well as wrongfully at- 
tacked. ‘This truth is more remarkably forced on our view when 
Christianity, to use the words of Paley, is “attacked through the 
sides of Judaism.” It is especially the case, for instance, when 
men invent idle theories to make the writings of Moses agree 
with the present state of geological science; for, most probably, 
if we wait a few years they will require an entirely different inter- 
pretation to suit the notions which then may happen to be up- 
permost in the land of Science. Till Geology has fixed princi 
ples and formal accusations to bring forward against Scripture, 
our business lies with the moral and historical evidence for the 
truth of that on which we ground our faith. But here again, 
the Pentateuch has been unfortunate, if not in its defenders, at 
least in its critics. It has, however, in general fared better with 
regard to the external than to the internal evidence. ‘The external 
evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the Books of 
Moses has often been stated with a clearness which nothing but 
perverseness can deny, and a force of reasoning which nothing 
but sophistry can distort. Without referring to the older treatises 
of Sullingfleet and Kidder, this assertion would be fully borne 
out by the Lectures of Dr. Graves: and even the work of 
Kichorn contains more than sufficient to prove all which we 
should at first contend for,* although with his foundation we 
should build a different superstructure. He proves the genuine- 
ness of the four last books of Moses, and the credibility of the 
first; but when he touches on the composition of the book of 
Genesis, the besetting sin of a German critic, the love of theory, 
instantly displays itself. If we turn from Eichorn to Vater, our 
hopes of sound criticism are again disappointed, and all his 
oriental learning is insufficient to blind us to the miserable per- 
version and the wretched sophistry which distinguish his Treatise 
on the Composition of the PeatadechA 

* Einleiting in das Alte Testament. Third edition. See vol. ii, § 428, entitled 
* Achtheit der Genesis,” and ¢ 458. 440. 


t Abhandlung uber Moses und die Verfasser des Pentateuchs, appended to his 
Commentar uber den Pentateuch, 
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The line of argument which Vater takes in considering the 
quotations of the Books of Moses by later wnters, would render 
it impossible to prove any book under the sun to be genuine. 
He imagines the Pentateuch to be easily divisible into small un- 
connected sections, and will allow a quotation or an allusion to 
-youch for nothing but the insulated section to which it refers. 
The inconsistencies into which he falls, at one moment arguing 
the antiquity of a portion of the Book* of Numbers from an an- 
tiquated phrase in it, at another, declaring that we have no his- 
torical data whereby to trace the changes of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage;+ the difficulty in which he finds himself, after rejecting 
the common notions on the subject, to ascertain any unobjec- 
tionable time to fix upon as the period in which the Pentateucht 
assumed its present form; all this we have as little leisure as we 
have inclination to bring forward and weigh. His book will 
always have some value as a collection of data, but we must warn 
every man who reads it against allowing its conclusions without 
examination of the severest kind. It will never do much harm, 
because happily it is almost as dull as it is mischievous, and the 
few who have the patience to wade through it will vos have 
the sense and the learning requisite for its examination. We are 
not amongst those who think that “ a German Theologian § is 
dangerous when he writes in Latin, but that when he argues in 
his own language there is no escaping his venom,” but we do 
know that a wildness of speculation, and a fondness for theori- 
zing, characterize a large portion of their theological ey 
As to the language in which they write it matters but little, for 
we know too much of Mr. Fritzsche, and Dr. Gramberg, to 1ma- 
gine that the use of the Latin language is any protection against 
the most profane levity and the most reckless arrogance. It is 
their love of theory, however, with which we are at present more 
immediately concerned; for no portion of Scripture has given rise 
to more theories among our friends the Germans, than the Five 
Books of Moses, and especially that of Genesis, and of these the 
latest with which we are acquainted is that of Dr. Gramberg. 
We remember, when we looked in the days of our boybood at 
4 fine regiment of wooden soldiers, all for a shilling, being told 

at 


The children of Holland find pleasure in making, __ 
What the children of England find pleasure in breaking. 
And so, ave believe, as men are but children of a larger growth, 
the Germans are determined to find employment and amusement 
* Vater, vol. iii. p. 643. + Ib. p. 617, 


¢ Comp. p. 681. vol. iii. with p. 617. 
§ Preface to the Translation of Schleiermacher on St, Luke, p. ix. 
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for our riper years, by constructing theories, on purpose that 
we may break them. Happily, however, we feel ourselves 
obliged only to shatter the last that makes its appearance, because 
we consider the appearance of a new one a convincing proof that 
the old ones are fairly hors de combat. We shall, therefore, give 
only a very slight sketch of the history of these theories down to 
the time of Dr. Gramberg, and then address ourselves exclusivel 
to his. The favourite and darling principle on which they all 
proceed is, that the book, for we now confine ourselves to Genesis, 
is composed of a variety of ancient memoirs or rather fragments 
of memoirs, put together with very little care in the selection, and 
very little alteration in the language. ‘This latter remark is of 
some importance, because, from the style and language of various 
portions of this patch-work book, the theorists have pretended to 
decompose the work into its origimal fragments. ‘They cannot, 
however, agree on the details, and every man claims a little more 
insight than his neighbour into the formation of the work, while 
each speaks as confidently as if he had been sitting by Moses, or 
the compiler, whoever he might be, during his application of 
the “ paste and scissors.” 

We will now proceed to enter into details, Cardinal Fleury 
and other writers having expressed an opinion that Moses was 
guided in the earlier parts of his History by information derived 
from earlier records, a physician of the name of Astruc* under- 
took to ascertain what internal evidence Genesis itself supplied 
of the existence of such works, and whether any test could be 
found whereby to separate the several portions. He immediately 
observed, what had often been observed before, that there are 
many repetitions in the work, and as speedily concluded that these 
portions must proceed from different hands. In one passage;t 
where a fact is expressed three times, he infers the existence of 
three distinct memoirs. Indeed, on this point, he is liberal in 
the extreme, so much so that his original memoirs amount, in the 
end, to nearly a dozen, and why should they not? It costs him no 
trouble to produce new memoirs ad libitum; and his stock seems 
quite as inexhaustible as the grey gentleman’s pocket in Peter 
Schlemil. ‘The next remark Astruc made was one also which 
had been made long before by Tertullian and St. Augustine. 
In many parts of Genesis, throughout passages of considerable 


* Conjectures sur les Mémoires Originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s'est servi pour 
composer le Livre de la Genese : A Bruxelles. 1753. 

We cannot refrain from remarking, although we laugh at some of Astruc’s fancies, 
that his work is not conceived in an irreligious spirit, nor does he bring forward his 
notions with any thing like arrogance. . 


+ Astruc, p. d2. The passage is Gen. vii. v. 19—24. Verse 20—23 he assigns 
to the Third Memoir; v. 24, he supposes to occur in all threé. 
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length, the name E/ohim* is almost invariably used for God; while 
in many Others the name Jehovah, or Jehovah Elohim, is used for 
a long time just as constantly, ‘This alternation of names formed 
the basis of his theory, and in some degree of nine-tenths of all 
the other theories on the subject. ‘These portions he concluded 
must proceed from different writers, and he succeeded to his own 
satisfaction in tracing these two principal writers throughout the 
book, with occasional interruptions from other memoirs, We 
shall use, in conformity with most of the the6rists, the name of 
Elohist and Jehovist to designate these two principal writers, It 
does, to be sure, unfortunately happen that these two names are 
sometimes interchanged in the same verse, but this only serves to 
show the inestimable value of a theory; it must be true, and 
therefore it must carry down every thing before it; and it will 
always explain what is inexplicable without. We shall give two 
specimens of Astruc’s ingenuity in this way, and then leave his 
theory to take its chance. Let our readers turn to Genesis, ill, 
1—5. ‘The name Liohim is here used, but the verses all around 
denote the Jehovist. Mr, Astruc then imagines that Moses was 
unwilling to put the sacred name Jehovah into the mouth either 
of Eve or of the serpent, and therefore Elohim was substituted 
for it! We can only say that they are made more ogpeamuen 
about pronouncing God’s name than about breaking his com- 
mands, So far, however, so good. This is not a bad device, 
but the next difficulty is of a more formidable nature, Itis found 
in chap. vii. verse 16. This verse stands thus in the English 
translation—“ And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him, and the Lord shut him in,” 
Now it is quite clear that the author of this passage had a right 
to choose whichever name he pleased, but it is equally clear that 
having made his choice, he was bound to abide by it, that he 
might not embarrass Mr. Astruc. A man, however, who is intent 
on a theory is not easily baffled, and accordingly Astruc informs 
us that the words “ as God had commanded him,” are only a 
marginal reference to verse 9, which in the course of time passed 
into the text! The fate of this verse (vii. 16,) is somewhat sin- 
gular. Gramberg, in spite of Elohim and Jehovah, gives from 
Vii. 11, to viii. 19. to the Elohist; while Eichorn fairly dichoto- 
mizes the verse in question, giving the three last words to the 
Jehovist, and the rest to the Edohist. 


“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”” 


* The mere English reader may follow up the arguments here used with his English 
Bible, if he will only remember that Elohim is always rendered God, and Jehovah always 
the Lord. In the parts, however, where “ the Lord” is constantly used, he must not 
consider such a phrase as “ thy God” to be an exception to the rule, because the word 
Jehovah does not admit of being construed with a noun or pronoun. 
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Of Eichorn’s hypothesis,* we shall only say that he distributes 
Genesis between two memoirs and a compiler; but we shall not 
take the trouble to answer it in the form, in which he developes 
his notions, because two later theories on a similar principle have 
made their appearance. An ingenious gentleman of the name of 
Ilgen next comes upon the ¢apis, and taking compassion on many 
passages which were driven about from Elohist to Jehovist, and 
vice-versa, he finds a resting-place for them in the happy expe- 
dient of a second Elohist, whose pages seem quite a refuge for 
the destitute. Of his theory we can only speak at second-hand 
from Vater and Gramberg, as we have been unable to procure + 
his work in England; but we conclude that it has not given gene- 
ral satisfaction, from Dr. Gramberg’s thinking it necessary to 
establish a new one im the course of a few years. 

We are far from denying that some difficulties are unexplained 
by the common notions on the subject, but we feel, on the other 
hand, that these difficulties are multiplied and magnified far beyond 
their real importance by the venders of nostrums to remedy them, 
Difficulty is one of the conditions of imperfect knowledge. While 
man’s knowledge is partial, not universal, while it is gradually 
acquired and not intuitive, few questions can come before him 
which do not contain some difficulty. ‘The pages of history, the 
courts of law, present bodies of conflicting evidence, and he must 
judge between them. — Religion has its difficulties also, but it is 
tree from one overwhelming difficulty which weighs down every 
system of infidelity. ‘The history of the Jews and the existence of 
Christianity present a phenomenon, or rather a series of pheno- 
mena, for which the truth of Christianity will account, and no other 
scheme will, or at least no other scheme which has yet been pro- 
posed to the world. The difficulties therefore of every system must 
be weighed as matter of evidence, but if we reject a system because 
it contains difficulties, there is no point at which we can stop, 
short of universal Pyrrhonism. There are difficulties in supposing 
Genesis the work of one writer, but we contend that the new 
theories so far from removing them, at the most only substitute 
others in their stead. We contend that Eichorn and Vater and 
Gramberg, like bad workmen, when they stop one leak, make 
two, and the only thing which pleases us 1s, that, like the men of 


* There is some slight modification of his views, we understand, in his fourth edition, 
(ours happens to be the third,) but he still retains the same groundwork entirely. 

t The supply of German publications in England is very deficient. We were 
desirous of consulting Ewald’s essay on this matter, entitled “ Die Composition der 
Genesis, Kritisch Untersucht,” but were unable to procure it. He supports in this the 
idea that Genesis, from beginning to end, is the work of one author. His Hebrew 
Grammar has shown him to be a man of decided talent and learning, and we shall be 
glad to see the manuer in which he treats the subject. There is an excellent summary 


of the various opinions in Rosenmuller’s last Compendium of his great work, published 
at Leipzig, 1898, 
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Cadmus, they destroy each other till only one remains. The 
number and variety of these theories is no doubt eminently calcu- 
lated to win our confidence for the principle of internal evidence 
on which they all rest, as we find it so certain in its application 
and so uniform in its results, but in the mean time they still 
destroy each other. If Astruc’s hypothesis is true, away goes 
Eichorn’s, if Eichorn’s stands, Dr. Gramberg’s reasonings in 
many places are flat nonsense. As Dr. Gramberg has the privi- 
lege of having spoken last we shall now confine ourselves to him. 
It might perhaps be wiser to allow him to sleep in oblivion, but as 
he has threatened the world with a ‘ Commentarius Historico- 
Grammatico-Criticus’ on the Pentateuch, it may be well to examine 
his present work in order to show the value of his future lucubra- 
tions, and to spare ourselves the weariness of examining another 


commentary composed with more than Vater’s rashness, and pro- . 


bably without his learning. 

Having settled that Eichorn and Ilgen were quite wrong in 
the passages which they assigned to the Elohist and the Jehovist, 
Dr. Gramberg proceeds himself with the dissecting knife to the 
book of Genesis, and handles it rarely. It appears that he fairly 
gives up the test of E/ohim and Jehovah, and for this plain reason, 
that in many parts* of Genesis it is utterly untenable, the names 
being so intermingled as to admit of no such division, He gives 
it up therefore as a sufficient test, when independently considered, 
but he makes these names still the groundwork of his superstruc- 
ture. Having examined very carefully, we suppose, some of the 
sections where these names are so used as to admit of being taken 
as a test, he thinks he perceives such a difference of style, as to 
enable him throughout the whole book of Genesis to distinguish 
these two writers. These of course must be very few, and those 
who know anything of the difficulty of judging from internal evi- 
dence as to authorship with anything like certainty, may determine 
the value due to criteria deduced, perhaps, from a dozen pages. 
Few as these criteria must be, few as they are (for Dr. Gramberg 
sums up the style of each author in rather more than a page,) we 
have serious, and, we think, fatal objections to make to some of 
them—objections which to our minds entirely vitiate his results. 
The tests which he gives are of various kinds, some relating to 
the subject matter, some to the method of treating similar circum- 
stances, and some to the phrases used respectively by the Elohist 
and the Jehovist. With regard to the subject matter, &c. we 
shall only mention the sort of tests to which he refers, because it 
1s in the part which relates to the use of peculiar phrases, that Dr. 
Gramberg’s method of proceeding is best displayed. _ He finds, 
then, that the Elohist is fond of tautology ;—that he is in the habit 


* See especially chap. xxviii. 16-22.—chap. xxxi. xxxix. 
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of attributing late institutions to the earliest times—and even to 
God himself as their author: e. g. the Sabbath in the first chap. 
ter of Genesis, &c. For what relates to the internal evidence 
arising from peculiar phrases, we quote Dr, Gramberg’s own 
words: “ LE) phrasibus Elohiste soli propris, has tantum notatu 
dignissimas nominamus. 

“ow DN, Deus omnipotens, Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 1], 
xlviii. 3, xlix. 25. 

“ SIN PD, Mesopotamia, Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, xxxi. 18, xxxiii, 
18, xxxv.9, 26, xviii. 7. 

“ mapn 131; mas et femina, s. 2, mas. Gen, i. 27, v. 2, vi. 19, 
xvii, 10, xxxiv. 15. 

fetificare et augeri, Gen, i, 22, 28, viii. 17, ix. 1.7, 


xxxv. 1], xlvii, 27.” 


Here then is the list of phrases peculiar to the Elohist, and on 
this list we found our accusation against Dr. Gramberg’s theory— 
that it rests on unsound grounds, on premises proved by conclu- 
sions and conclusions resting on those premises. ‘To our proofs 
therefore. It will readily be granted that where so much is proved 
out of so few passages, every passage ought to be unexceptionably 
shown to belong to the memoir in question, ¢. e, to that of the 
Elohist. Let it be remembered that it is not a question about 
phrases which occur so frequently as to distinguish an author’s 
style, for the most part these occur scarcely more than five times, 
and therefore if the Jehovist should use them even once, the 
charm is entirely broken—they are no longer peculiar to the 
Elohist, and cannot serve Dr. Gramberg’s purpose as a test of his 
style. Let us therefore examine a few of them, beginning with 
Padan Aram, the Elohist’s name for Mesopotamia. 

Genesis xxv, 20.—This passage 1s followed by two verses 
which continue the narrative, and in which Jehovah occurs twice. 
Now because in Dr, Gramberg’s wisdom he has determined that 
no one shall use the name of Padan Aram but the Elohist, he 
attributes (when he comes to his separate discussion of each 
chapter) these verses to the compiler; and this is done merely to 
get rid of the use of Padan Aram by the Jehovist! 

Genesis, xxxv. 9.—Here Padan Aram also occurs, but the dif- 
ficulty is of a different description. ‘The passage is certainly one 
where Elohim is used, but there is also here a clear reference toa 
former appearance of God to Jacob, related in ch, xxviii, 10-22 
This former section Dr. Gramberg attributes to the Jehovist, but 
to what expedient does he resort to explain the reference? He 
acknowledges (p. 83) that some story of God’s former appearance 
to Jacob must have been given by the Llohist and rejected by the 
compiler, who received that of the Jehovist! ! 
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So much therefore for Padan Aram, Out of five passages one 
is doubtful and difficult, and the other clearly an assumption of 
Dr. Gramberg. 


We come now to the phrase "TW ON God Almighty. ‘This 


occurs first in chap. xvii. 1, where the first thing which stares us 
in the face is the word ‘ the Lord’ in the very same verse. ‘This 
however Dr, Gramberg attributes to the compiler, adding very 
quietly, that as he had now for many verses been accustomed to 
the word Jehovah, it dropped in here quite naturally as it were ! 
So much therefore for the second phrase; Dr. Gramberg says ¢¢ 
shall be peculiar to the Elohist, and he makes it so. 

We will weary our readers with only one more specimen of this 
nature; but though last, it is not least.— Although not inclined to 
attribute much to these slight coincidences, we were rather startled 
at some of them, and thought the phenomena which they exhibited, 
required some cause to account for them. We were then ignorant 
how this list was composed. It appears from that list that the 
above phrases and the phrase ‘ male and female’ are peculiar to 
the L/ohist. Our indignation was we confess, roused when we 
found this phrase in the middle of a section which he himself at- 
tributes to the Jehovist. This passage is Genesis, vil. 1-10, and 
on turning to his more detailed discussion of it (p. 22) we find 
that he tells us these words were inserted by the compiler and 
borrowed from the Elohist! ! 

Need we add one word more as to arguments dressed up in 
this fashion? We have more to complain of, but we forbear ; 
the examples which we have given show that Dr. Gramberg 1s 
not to be relied on: when he broadly states in his list of pe- 
culiar words, &c. that such and such phrases are only to be found 
in one of the documents, we find them in the other, and then see 
them palmed off upon the compiler by his mere ipse dixit. We 
have not any patience, we avow, to follow error and misrepre- 
sentation through the mazes of mystification in which he has in- 
volved this question: all that we are concerned to do is to show 
the nature of his arguments. With him we should not attempt to 
reason, for reasoning with a man who has a theory is idle work, 
When Don Quixote saw, amid the dust caused by two flocks of 
sheep, emblazoned shields and glittering arms, it was idle to at- 
tempt to argue him out of his error: he had a theory in his head, 
and so has Dr. Gramberg. He himself sees and will, no doubt, 
continue to see internal evidence of the truth of his theory in 
every chapter and verse he quotes, and all that we can do 1s to 
point out his errors, and leave him to his delusion. But we can- 
not take our leave of him without enlightening the world at large 
by some of his discoveries. He has found that when the com- 
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piler first began his work, paste and scissors were his only tool 

but at last he grew accustomed to writing, and actually dared to 
concoct a whole chapter himself!* We have no room for the ar- 
guments by which he shows the history of Moses to be a collec- 
tion of fabulous tales, some invented for one political purpose, 
some invented for another. But one specimen of his discoveries 
in Hebrew we are bound to give. ‘There seemed to us in his pages 
no proof of any thing beyond a schoolboy knowledge of Hebrew, 
till the following mark of an extraordinary proficiency came to 
light. Moses, it seems, according to Dr. Gramberg, (p. 18,) not 
very aptly, 7. e. very bunglingly, deduces the name of Cain from 
MP, to acquire or get; but Dr. Gramberg more philosophically 


derives it from PP, a dance ; which he considers highly appropriate 
toa man of violent disposition. When were lances invented?! 
Tubal Cain, if we remember right, was the instructor of all the 
workers of brass and iron, and we apprehend names were used to 
distinguish persons during their life-time, and not after their 
death. But as our learned author undertakes to teach Moses 
Hebrew, it is time to observe what acquaintance he has with it 
himself. Undoubtedly, if we may judge from one specimen, we 
imagine that Moses and he would occasionally translate this book 
of old fables rather differently, In chap. ix. 26, occurs the phrase 
ow YONI, in the tents of Shem; as all the paraphrasest and 


versions of Jew and Gentile render it. Not so Dr. Gramberg, 
he translates it “ in tents of renown,” like DW ‘WIN, in vi. 4. 


which gives him an opportunity of remarking a similarity of style, 
as both passages proceed from the Jehovist. ‘The phrase m 
vi. 14, occurs only once or, at the utmost, twicet besides in the 


* We quote Dr. Gramberg’s own words on this head : “ Compilator in principio libri 
sui componendi religiosius verba tabularum veterum servasse videtur, quam sub finem, ita 
quidem, ut primam modo hunc modo illum auctorem ad verbum fere sequeretur, postea 
vero, CUM ET IPSE SCRIBERE DIDICERIT,—(we should prefer didicisset ourselves,)— 
modo candem narrationem ex duobus auctoribus conjunctis hauriret, (cap. 22 and 37), 
modo stylum originis ita nvutaret, ut magis compilatori quam fonti sit tribuendus.”— 
Gramb. p. 10. 

Again, on Gen. xxii. 1—24. “ Vix mirum est, quod de hoc capite magis fere 
quam de ullo alio dissentiant interpretes, cum hic primum compilator noster ausus #t 
unum eundemque mythum e duabus duorum auctorum narrationibus componere ¢t 
quasi conglutinare! —Idem, p. 49. 


The Targum of Onkelos renders it MANDY 


‘and he (i. e. God, which he makes the nominative, and not Japhet,) shall make his 
Schekinah to dwell in the habitation of Shem.”” The Targum of Jonathan is nearly to 
the same purpose, and the Jews explain it of the first Temple, as having the Schekinah, 
which the second had not, because the descendants of Japhet had a share in building t+ 
See Aben Ezra and Yarchi on the passage. We do not mean to abide by their expla- 
nation, but this shows the sense in which they understood the passage. A 
¢ Our doubt arises only from a reference in which there is some mistake. Vater $ 


translation is quite poetical. “ Ruhmvoll sey Japbet’s wohnung.” Gesenius says, “ Ia 
den zelten des Rubms.” 
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whole Bible, though it occurs in rabbinical writers often enough; 
but in the Bible py, in the sense of renown, is only applied to 


men. ‘There is no such phrase as “ tents of renown,” where OW 


is so used, in the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures. He found 
this translation in Gesenius and Vater, and adopted it without 
examination ; but the world will require more evidence than the 
word of these two Hebraists to follow his example. 

Having therefore endeavoured to show that no theory as yet 
proposed has been at all satisfactory in assigning the parts of 
Genesis to their respective authors, we look to the arguments 
which Mr. Blunt has brought, from internal evidence, to show that 
this book, as well as the other four books of Moses, contains 
within itself undoubted marks of veracity and such consistency as 
can neither be the work of chance nor of designing cunning. It 
is pleasant, after wading through pages of mere verbal criticism 
or of cold-hearted sophistry, to turn to something conceived in a 
better spirit, something to inform the mind and refresh the heart. 
We think Mr. Blunt’s book is calculated to do both. It is quite 
an unpretending little volume, laying no claims to learning, though 
we are much mistaken if it does not contain the fruit of much 
research and considerable industry. Like Paley, in general he 
leads us on without any theory; he says, open the book at such 
and such places, and you will then find certain coincidences, 
certain phenomena, for which you are bound to account. The 
truth of the history accounts for them, and will any other theory 
whatever? This is the question, and the answer to it must de- 

nd on the strength and the nature of the coincidences proposed, 

he first portion of the work is occupied with the consideration 
of the book of Genesis in general, and in an attempt “ to deve- 
lope a principle on which the book of Genesis goes as a whole, 
for this,” says Mr. Blunt, “ is in itself an example of consistency. 
This principle is, that besides the general history of the world 
and the private history of some families, Genesis contains frag- 
nents, as it were of a Patriarchal Church, fragments indeed scat- 
tered and imperfect but capable of combination, and when com- 
bined consistent as a whole.” This is the only portion of a work 
which assumes at all the nature of a theory, which he seeks for 
arguments to support. It is a theory which he had found ad- 
vanced before in the works of Allix, and he has, we think, in 
many points ingeniously made it out, and advocated it ably. He 
thinks that, on this principle, many parts of Genesis receive an 
explanation which no other view can give, and we are in part 
inclined to agree with him, but then we feel that this view offers 
rather a solution of a difficulty than a positive ground of evidence. 
We think the principle just, and it is to our minds a strong 
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ground of evidence; but in urging it as evidence, we feel that its 
weight entirely depends on the distinctness with which we can 
make out the justness of the principle. If it be a just and true 
principle, it must shatter to pieces all the attempts to divide Ge. 
nesis among a variety of hands; but then to be urged against 
them it must be so made out as to be admitted. Let each man 
read what Mr. Blunt adduces in favour of it for himself, and 
judge of the result. We will engage that, whether he ends by 
embracing the principle or not, he will not have lost his time in 
the pursuit. Mr. Blunt offers us arguments for concluding that 
in the Patriarchal age there were places set apart for worship, 
priests to minister, sacerdotal robes, and seasons set apart also for 
worship. He is decidedly of opimon that the Sabbath was a 
patriarchal institution, a question of some importance at present, 
as we cannot believe that Dr. W hateley’s pamphlet will be allowed 
to pass without an answer. ‘The portion which Mr. Blunt seems 
here to have laboured the most is the matter of the robes, which 
appears rather a secondary consideration, and in this we think he 
has succeeded the least. Let him, however, declare his own de- 
ductions from what he had advanced in his own language. 


‘** Such is the structure that appears to me to unfold itself, if we do 
but bring together the scattered materials of which it is composed. The 
place of worship—the priest to minister—the sacerdotal dress—the ap- 
pointed scasons for holy things—preachers—prophets—a code of laws— 
sacrifices —types—and a Messiah in prospect, as leading a feature of the 
whole scheme, as he now is in retrospect of a scheme which has suc- 
ceeded it. Complete the building is not, but still there is symmetry in 
its component parts, and unity in its whole. Yet Moses was certainly 
not contemplating any description of a Patriarchal Church. He had 
other matters in his thoughts: he was the mediator not of this system, 
but of another, which he was now to set forth in all its details, even of 
the Levitical. Hints, however, of a former dispensation he does inad- 
vertently let fall, and these we find, on collecting and comparing them, 
to be, as far as they go, harmonious. 

‘“* Upon this general view of the Book of Genesis, then, do I found 
my first proof of consistency without design in the writings of Moses, and 
my first argument for their veracity—for such consistency is too uniform 
to be accidental, and too unobtrusive to have been studied. Such a view 
is, doubtless, important as far as regards the doctrines of Scripture, I, 
however, only urge it as far as regards the evidences."’-—pp. 44, 45. 


It is but just to add, that, in tracing the prospects of the 
Messiah through Genesis, and in showing how that view gives 
importance to many passages which otherwise would be trivial, 
Mr. Blunt has written with very great beauty and vividness. We 
shall now proceed to mention a few of the single instances of con- 
sistency without design which he has brought forward. In the 
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case of Isaac, a child born to his parents in their extreme old age, 7 4 
we find a casual coincidence. He marries a grand-daughter of ere 
Abraham’s brother, One generation is therefore lost, by which me 
Rebekah may be supposed about a suitable match for Isaac in 
pomt of age. ‘The mention* of this is certainly quite casual, and, i 
as far as it goes, it is a mark of consistency in the story. ia é 

Mr. Blunt also remarks another curious circumstance in this a is 
portion of Patriarchal history, from which he deduces an instance — pie 
of consistency without design, namely, “ in the consistent insig- nee 
nificance of Bethuel in the whole transaction ;” that is in the Baty | 
marriage of his daughter Rebekah. We are rather interested in 1 aa 
this instance, because if Mr. Blunt’s opinion is correct, there is ae 
alittle circumstance which our friend Gramberg might find it » aia 
dificult to explain. Throughout the 24th chapter, Laban is the es: 

rincipal person in all the transactions, the only proof, as Mr. ee i 

lunt says, of Bethuel’s being alive, bemg that he once joins ee fe 
Laban, his son, in a speech. Now, in chapter 29, we find that Beet 
when Jacob comes to his mother’s native land, he asks, “ Know ie i 
ye Laban, the son of Nahor?” “ This,” says Mr. Blunt, “ is if ‘ 


even more marked than even the former instances, for Laban was ee 
the son of Bethuel, and only the grandson of Nahor; yet still we 
see Bethuel is passed over as a person of no note in his own fa- 
mily, and Laban, his own child, designated by the title of his 
grandfather} mstead of his father.” If there be any consistency 
in this uniformity of expressive silence, it must go hard with Dr. 
Gramberg’s theory, for he assigns the 24th chapter to the com- 
piler, and the 29th to the Elohist. 

The next portion of this volume to which we would draw 
attention, is the character of Jacob. In this Mr. Blunt sees “ an 
individuality which marks it to belong to real life.” The scenes 
of Jacob’s life are brought together here, and the influence which 
they were likely to exert upon his character is considered. ‘The 
conclusion which is drawn is one in which most men who read 
these pages will be inclined to join, that Jacob “ was likely to 
have the fear of man habitually before his eyes.” “ Now that it 
was so is evident,” says Mr. Blunt, “ from all the latter part of 
his history.” He traces this fear in his meeting with Esau, in 
his fears when his sons wreaked their vengeance on the Sheche- 
mites; and again when his children go down unto Egypt, caution 


* It may be worth observing that Esau marries Islimael’s daughter. Now if Ish- 
mael were born to Abraham in his youth, their ages would hardly tally. On inquiry, 
however, Ishmacl proves only sixteen years older than Isaac. See Gen. xvi. 16, 
xxviii. 6B—10, xxi. 1—5. 

+ It may be said that Nahor’s name would be better known than Bethuel’s in Abra- 
ad family. This, however, looks as if Rebekah had said but little about her own 
ather, 
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and fear characterize the counsels which he gives them. In his 
converse here we see one, to use a very happy phrase, “ whom 
suffering had rendered distrustful”—* who would lend many his 


ear, but few his tongue.” Let us hear the conclusion which is 
drawn from the whole matter. 


“ T cannot persuade myself that these are not marks of a real charac- 
ter —especially when I consider that this adentety is found in incidents 
spread over a period of a hundred years or more—that they are mere 
hints, as it were, out of which we are left to construct the man; hints 
interrupted by a multitude of other matters; the genealogy and adven- 
tures of Esau and his Arab tribes; the household affairs of Potiphar; 
the dreams of Pharaoh; the polity of Egypt ;—that the facts thus dis- 
persed and broken are to be brought together by ourselves, and the general 
induction to be drawn from them by ourselves, nothing being more re- 
mote from the mind of Moses than to present us with a portrait of Jacob; 
nay, that of Isaac, who happens to be less involved in the circumstances 
of his history, he scarcely gives us a single feature. Surely, with all 
this before us, it is impossible to entertain the idea for a moment of any 
studied uniformity. Yet an uniformity there is; casual, therefore, on the 
part of Moses, who was thinking nothing about it—but complete, be- 
cause, without thinking about it, he was by some means or other draw- 
ing from the life."—Veracity, pp. 83—85. 

The reflections which then follow on the imperfections of some 
of the characters in the Old Testament are written in an admirable 
spirit, and we would gladly give them, but it would draw us from 
our purpose now. We have spoken of the character of Jacob, 
because almost invariably where we have heard this volume dis- 
cussed, this portion of it has been attacked. We have heard it 
constantly said, that in any well-written fiction the characters are 
consistent, in the Iliad, for instance, or the Odyssey. Be it so, 
But there the intention of the author to represent a character of a 
particular kind, of pride and fierceness in Achilles, of craft and 
wisdom in Ulysses, is manifest throughout; whereas in Moses 
there does not appear to be the smallest attempt to draw a cha- 
racter at all. And yet, from his words and from his actions, we 
have the very man whom Mr. Blunt describes. 

It would be impossible to notice all the coincidences brought 
forward in this work, and we hope that it may be so generally 
read as to render further extracts needless. Full as it is of lively 
interest, it teaches us to study the word of God attentively—a 
habit of no small importance, and a habit which would prevent 
much infidelity. ‘There are, however, some of the coincidences 
which we should wish Mr. Blunt to discriminate from the others, 
especially the thirteenth, because it is no coincidence at all, unless 
the conjecture on which it proceeds is granted. He thinks that 
the statute given to Aaron and his sons, that they “ should drink 
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no wine nor strong drink when they go unto the Tabernacle, lest 
they die,” arose from the transgression of Nadab and Abibu, 
who “ offered strange fire to the Lord,’* and that their crime 
had arisen from the use of wine. This seems to us likely, and to 
be a happy explanation of the origin of this statute; but if the 
explanation be rejected, the premises are gone, and the con- 
clusion falls to the ground. In all cases of evidence the coinci- 
dence should be first proved, or the writer ought to guard his 
point very strongly by stating how much is due to his argument ; 
and this is very judiciously done in the next (the fourteenth) 
instance. 

There are many passages of very lively interest in this little 
volume, from their occasional illustrations of Scripture, and the 
illustration is always brought from some other part of Scripture. 
It is this which gives this little work so great a charm in our eyes; 
it often brings out a portion of the narratives of Holy Writ which 
a careless, nay even a careful reader may have passed by, and 
sets the beauty and simplicity of that book in its strongest light ; 
it makes it still more graphic than to ordinary readers it is of 
itself. Take, for instance, the little incident mentioned when 
Joseph was sold by his brethren—“ they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and behold a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt.” Many a reader would pass by the lading of the camels 
as a matter of no moment. Not so Mr. Blunt; he inquires whe- 
ther he can find any trace of trade in these articles with Egypt. 
Look at Genesis, I. 2, 3. and you find the custom of embalming 
bodies then prevalent in Egypt, and hence we may conclude that 
there was a great demand in that country for’spicery and myrrh. 

There is another argument, which we are glad to see in Mr. 
Blunt’s hand, for he makes good use of it. Wherever he has 
established, by means of a coincidence, the truth of some every- 
day occurrence of the history with which a miracle is closely 
connected, he shows the impossibility of separating the two. 
This is done admirably where he shows the plague of hail to have 
been at the season of the year it professes to have been by reason 
of the state of the crops. It appears from other considerations 
that it must have been close upon the time of the Passover; 
and at the Passover we find the wave-sheaf of barley was just 
offered, while at the Feast of Weeks (seven weeks after) the 
corn was ripe and gathered. Now this was the state of the 
crops at the time of the plague, for then the barley was for- 
ward enough to be smitten, but the wheat was not. This looks 
like reality, and if it be reality the miracle must stand. For a 

* Levit. x. 
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fuller development of this we must refer to the work itself. Itis 
impossible to abridge these coincidences, because in most of the 
imstances adduced, every thing depends on the comeidence being 
fully made out, but we have endeavoured to give some specimen 
of the manner in which the work is conducted. We have not 
taken by any means the best, and any person who reads the book, 
though he may not agree to all that is advanced, will find much 
to please, and something to instruct him. He will be in- 
structed to inquire, and to inquire without presumption, to exa- 
mine, and to think. Containing, as it does, illustrations from 
various portions of the Pentateuch, it requires some study of 
minute particulars to enter into its spirit. ‘This too is well, for 
the more the Word of God is tried the purer it will appear. ‘The 
work concludes with an able and lively summary of the arguments 
brought forward in the body of the book, and of the chief exter- 
nal and internal evidence for the veracity of the books of Moses. 
Although of itself, perhaps, not sufficient to prove all that we 
could desire, we cannot take our leave of Mr. Blunt without 
thanking him for the valuable addition he has made to other 
sources of evidence. As a Supplement to Dr. Graves’s Lectures 
it is peculiarly valuable, and we hope some other writer may be 
found to complete this body of evidence by another work, which 
we would suggest. ‘Throughout the books of the Old Testament 
are perpetual allusions to the law, or part of it. A collection and 
analysis of these would be most desirable; not such a meagre 
miserable one as Vater has given in his Commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, and then tried to explain away half of them; buta 
full and fair collection and exposition of them. It must be done 
by some person thoroughly familiar with the very words of the 
original, or much would escape him. We hope some Hebraist of 
decided learning may undertake this task, and we wish that his 
learning may be tempered with judgment and with piety, like Mr. 
Bluut’s. When we rise from reading the works of Vater, of 
Bertholdt, Gramberg, e¢ id genus omne, we feel indeed that they 
have done the state some service; we feel that they have collected 
a large quantity of raw material, which some better spirit may 
work up and render available to the purposes of life; but we rise 
up wearied and sickened with the painful necessity of verifying 
reference after reference, and sifting assertion after assertion, 
wearied and sickened with the necessity of being for ever on our 
guard against sophistry and perversion. When we leave a work 
hke Mr. Blunt’s, we leave it refreshed by the spirit of candout 
and piety which breathe through it; and when we find him 
handling the word of God with reverence and yet with judgment, 
with freedom of research and yet with piety, we feel a wish, to 
the best of our ability, “ to go and do likewise.” 
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Arr. Lf.—Literary Recollections. By the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, I’.A.S., Hon. Member of the Imperial Ces, Society of 
Natural History at Moscow; and of the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Harlem; and Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 
London. Longman and Co, 1830. In two volumes, 14. 6s. 


Many a very honest man who would scorn to cut a purse or | 
pick a pocket, is but a downright swindler in his Title-page, if 

ever he ventures on the Press. It seems as if few authors had 
enough daring to commence their voyage without hoisting false 
colours in the first instance; and we consider a veracious Ueder- 
schrift to be among the soundest tests of Literary courage. 
Title- pages, indeed, for the most part, remind us of the quack 
advertisements of a French dentist; or, while such things were, 
of the lying bush of a bad Imm. They are like the plastered por- 
tico of a wealthy Citizen’s suburban villa, which presents a chaste 
lonic colonnade, in front of a flaring, red, brick body, ill assorted 
with the wings, and not affording any sample of the interior. Or, 
to bring our metaphor more close to the object of comparison, 
they resemble the mock volumes which form the blinds of some 
spruce Bookseller's shop-window. The backs are most alluring 
and seductive; tall copies, richly gilt, sharply tooled, boldly 
lettered! But when you would open upon some rare author, 


and glut yourself with his long-desired page, the unsubstantial 
folio shrinks from your grasp, 


“ The rest is all mere leather and prunello.” 


Even thus is it with the volumes before us. Their writer ap- 
pears to be a good-humoured, gossiping, old gentleman, who has 
dabbled much in the Press, and received a few complimentary 
notes (all of which he has carefully preserved) in return for Pre- 
sentation copies. ‘This hothouse harvest of forced praise is now 
threshed out for the benefit of the Public. ‘The produce, as may 
be expected, has very little in it that is farimaceous; but chaff, 
husk and straw are huddled indiscriminately together, and chopped 
small to assist digestion. By way of plums a few old stories, 
for the most part somewhat dry, stale, tough, and tasteless, are 
thrown into the porridge, and the result is a sort of Dillegrout, 
served up under an attractive title, like many a bad dish m the 
gastronomic Carte, and tempting the unwary appetite by the 
savoury programme of “ Literary Recollections.” 

r. Warner traces his love of letters to the very cradle, and 
commencing ab ovo, informs us how he was dandled mto a know- 
ledge of the alphabet by a Scotch nurse, Mrs. M‘Clanny, from 
whom he derived also a more than ordinary taste for ghost-stories. 
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His infancy presents many passages scarcely less remarkable 
than those afforded by his maturer life, and the rudiments of the 
homo are plainly discoverable in the homuncio. At five years of 
age, he encountered a private school adventure, which we need 
not relate, but which he tells us probably “ had a secret influence 
in colourmg my view of the CarHoric QUESTION and pro- 
ducing my Pamphlet against Carnotic Emancipation.” To 
this avowal is subjoined a note stating that such Pamphlet was 
published in 1829, by Messrs. Rivington, at whose hands we have 
little doubt a few remaining copies may still be ponennen A 
change of his father’s residence from London to Lymington, in 
Hants, which occurred some little time before the youthful War- 
ner attained the age of puberty, was followed by consequences 
of singular importance which greatly affected the events of his 
subsequent years. He travelled in a commodious coach, with 
four bay horses, a driver, and a postilion: nevertheless for this 
lordly equipage (such was the primitive moderation of those long- 
forgotten times!) the charge was only five guineas; the proprietor 
taking upon himself during four whole days and three nights 
every expense incurred by the horses and men while absent from 
home. 

At Lymington, the beau monde of those days usually dined at 
two, drank tea at six, passed the evening at cards or in the in- 
terpretation of riddles, conundrums and charades, ate a hot supper 
at nine, and sipped punch till twelve. Mr. Warner, though as 
yet too little fledged for admission to these higher joys of Society, 
nevertheless, as being “ a sprightly and not disobliging boy,” was 
frequently invited to partake of biscuits and syllabub. On one 
of these occasions, he met Miss Nancy Bere, who, having been 
accidentally sent from the ‘Parish workhouse to weed Mr. Hack- 
man’s garden, attracted the notice of her employers by her 
beauty, gentleness and talent, was adopted and educated by them, 
and in due time became the bride and the widow of the late 
Bishop Thurlow, or, as Mr. Warner writes the name, Thurloe. 

But what have these matters todo with “ Literary Recollec- 
tions?” inquires Mr, Warner at this point, somewhat naively. 
Really we cannot fnswer the question quite to our satisfaction; 
but we may reply almost as much as any other part of the two 
volumes. ‘The remaining school years of the ingenious author 
were passed at Christ Church, not the foundation of the great 
Cardinal, but the snug Hampshire borough, in which the Mayors, 
from time immemorial to the present hour, have preluded thei 
Civic Revels by a rythmical toast, “ Prosperation to the Corpo- 
ration!’ Mr, Warner’s introduction to Christ Church and its 
school decided his future tastes, stamped him an Antiquary for 
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life, and infused, though but occasionally, certain fumes of Poetic 
inspiration, which evaporated in Elegiacs. 

Christchurch is a 20d or@ whereon Mr. Warner’s lever has 
been diligently plied. In its Priory lived Mr. Bramber, an ac- 
complished and hospitable gentleman, and under cover of his 
name there is afforded much too fair an opportunity to be neg- 
lected, of sliding in biographical particulars of his principal 
guests: that is, such particulars as Mr. Warner has heard or read 
elsewhere concerning persons of whose society he never partook. 
Among these symposiasts was Captain Grose, who was very fat 
and very witty; the Rev. John Bowle, who wore rusty black 
breeches, unsupported by braces; General Perkin of the Royal 
Marines; Mr. ‘T'alman, Vicar of the Parish, who used to borrow 
the supererogatory fat of Venison from his neighbours’ plates ; 
and the Rev. Dr. John Warner, whose “ powers of social enter- 
tainment were not only unrivalled, but inexhaustible,” insomuch 
“ that after having taken his usual quantity of wine and charmed 
the circle in the dining room, he would descend into the servants’ 
hall with his pipe, (to which he was addicted,) and those who 
could bear its fumes, and pour out with vigorous puff the finest 
strokes of wit and brightest scintillations of conceit.” O Noctes 
cenaque Deum! well may Mr. Warner have devoted more than 
twenty pages to the “ Literary Recollections” of these ever-to- 
be-regretted Deipnosophists ! 

A disappointment in a nomination to the Foundation at Win- 
chester turned young Warner’s thoughts from the Church, which 
hitherto had been his professional destination, to the Sea: and 


this for very good reasons; that element was ever spread before 


him, as he tells us, 


“ Dark, heavy, boundless, endless, and sublime ;” 


he often sported on and in its waves, and his most intimate 


school friend had just entered as a midshipman. He wrote, 
therefore, to his father, signifying his wish to follow in the same 
path. Mr. Warner senior differed from his son, and in a very 
sensible and affectionate letter proposed the Law. ‘The young 
gentleman behaved well, wept floods of tears, but renounced his 
fancy, and embarked not on the wide Ocean, but in the narrow 
cell of an attorney’s office. 

_ The “ dry drudgery of the Law,” however, by no means ex- 
tinguished his “ taste for Literature ;” and as a coup d’essai in 
the latter line, he published a Companion in a tour round Ly- 
mington, written in the style of—Johnson! It is but just to add, 


that no reader, if any such there be, of this primary volume, can 


laugh more heartily and good-humouredly at this mistake than 


we 
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the Author himself does. He has rescued the following passage 
from its opening pages, with an assurance that a similar susten- 
tation of manner is faithfully preserved through all those which 
follow. 


** * To ascertain the origin, or particularize the various revolutions, of 
a town which makes no prominent figure in the page of history, is a 
task, that industry herself, finds it impossible to accomplish. 

“* The thick veil of obscurity, indeed, which, in a peculiar manner 
involves the early ages of British story, precludes even the hope of 
tracing with precision or perspicuity, any remote occurrences relative to 
a place not remarkably notorious; and the historian or antiquary, who 
attempts to illustrate them, will find his penetration baffled, and perse- 
verance overcome; for his researches must commence from a period not 
very distant ; beyond which all is doubt and darkness; and every re- 
corded circumstance wrapt in the mantle of fable, or lost in the inex- 
plicable maze of contradiction.’ ”—pp. 190, 191. 


This exordium was paralleled by the conclusion. 


** «Tn the course of our researches, we have had occasion to visit the 
tottering remains of those ancient castles, where the lawless and con- 
tumacious Baron lived in almost regal pomp, a slave to passion and 
caprice: which now gratified itself in the oppression of his unfortunate 
dependents; and now blazed into rebellion, and open defiance of his 
sovereign. 

“ * We have noticed likewise the ponderous ruins of abbeys and mo- 
nasteries, where, (notwithstanding their other advantages) luxury rioted 
unrestrained ? cells, in which the frightful form of superstition was fos- 
tered, and from whence she diffused her baleful influence over the realm. 
Lastly ; we have traversed a tract (the New Forest) despoiled by ty- 
ranny of dwellings and inhabitants; an extent of ‘ground forcibly torn 
from its owners, and converted into a receptacle for beasts.—A serious 
consideration of these facts, and a retrospection to the times of anarchy 
and barbarism when they occurred, must surely lead the Briton of the 
present day, to congratulate himself on being born at a period, when 
they can be no more repeated: when the power of the prince is so well 
defined ; and the liberties of the subject so exactly ascertained, as to 
leave no room for the encroachment of the one, or the undue application 
of the other; when our religion breathes the spirit of mildness and to- 
leration ; and when (beneath the grateful shade of moderated liberty) 
our commerce flourishes; the arts vegetate; and the virtues are per 
fected. When, I say, he contemplates this glorious reverse, he must 
feel a dilation of heart, impossible to be described : and patriotism may 
be allowed, with honest triumph, to exclaim—Hail! happy Britain! 
Island favoured of Heaven! while the nations around thee clank the 
chain of servitude, and bend beneath the rod of tyranny, wielded by the 
arm of the single despot, or the Briarean form of an oligarchy or demo- 
eracy, thou, miss, enjoyest the great and inestimable gift of freedom. 
The jewel which the illustrious commonwealths of antiquity sought with 
a pursuit equally ardent and successless, thou hast at length obtained ; 
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and in possession of that, art arrived to wealth, to honour, and dominion. 
May its lustre be tarnished, neither by the rude gripe of prerogative ; 
the pestilential breath of faction; nor the silent (though destructive) 
footstep of corruption,—but, may thy sons, duly conscious of its trans- 
cendant worth, preserve it with care and circumspection : assured, while 
they retain this mighty ¢a/isman, thou shalt continue to be the admira- 
tion of the world; the safeguard of thy friends; and the terror of thy 
foes.’ "—pp. 191. 193. 


Mr. Warner ordered his Printer to strike off 1000 copies, and 
to keep the Press standing for a second edition. At the end of 


eighteen months, he faithfully discharged the balance against him 
to the amount of 22/., 18s. 


This publication, however, introduced him to some valuable 
acquaintance, among whom is numbered Mr. Vincent Hawkins 
Gilbert, Master of the Grovely Fox hounds and the Squire 
Western of his neighbourhood; who hunted regularly every other 
day in the season, and got drunk regularly every mght through- 
out the year, “ till his stomach became disordered, and in the 
very mid-day of life he died at Cheltenham” “ to the irreparable 
loss” and “ sincere regret,” &c. &c. &c. At the house of Sir 
John D’Oyley, a liberal and hospitable Nabeb, who, having 
spent in England the fortune which he had acquired in India in 
early life, was obliged to return thither in old age, Mr. Warner 
frequently met Warren Hastings, who probably now and then 
amused himself with his young acquaintance’s open-mouthed 
simplicity, e. 


“ Our conversation happening to turn on one occasion, on the jugglers 
of India, their extraordinary performances, sleights of hand, and general 
deceptive skill; I asked Mr. Hastings whether he had ever witnessed 
any of their feats, for which he had been unable to account on those 
me pee which are usually spewed to their explanation. He acknow- 
edged, that he had frequently seen such singular deceptions by these 
nen, as he would not venture to relate in general society, lest he should 
be suspected of credulity; or charged with exercising ‘ the privilege of 
a traveller ;’ and that once a trick had been performed in his presence, 
the modus operandi of which, he had never been able to conjecture. He 
had accepted the invitation of an Indian potentate to a magnificent en- 
tertainment, given under a spacious pavilion or marquee. A party of 
jugglers formed one feature of the amusements ; and a wide space with- 
in the tent was cleared, and appointed for their portoepenens. One of 
the conjurors bore on his shoulders a large wicker basket, which was 
exhibited to the spectators, perfectly empty. After shaking it in their 

esence, to convince them that nothing was within it, he inverted the 

sket, and placed it with its opening towards the ground. Certain in- 
cantations or jabberings now succeeded ; and on their completion, the 
Juggler lifted up the basket; when, to the astonishment of the specta- 
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tors, a little black woman was discovered in a sitting posture ; who, to 
convince the company that she was real flesh aud blood, started up, per- 


formed an Hindoo dance, and then rushing out of the tent, was seen no 
more.” —pp. 212, 213. 


We have not room for the very romantic narrative of the ad- 
ventures of Captain Josiah Rogers, one of the most gallant of 
our many gallant naval heroes, who was another occasional 
visitor at Sir John D’Oyley’s; but recent circumstances have 


given interest to the following brief episode, which occurred at 
Yarmouth. 


‘* His Royal Highness, Prince William Ilenry, the present Duke of 
Clarence, then a midshipman, on board the Hebe, was lying off the 
lace. He became intimate with Captain Rogers, and prevailed upon 
him to accompany him to a race, in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, 
Two hack horses were hired for the purpose. ‘The prince’s animal 
proved to be rip, and gave his Royal Highness a desperate and dange- 
rous fall. Captain Rogers took him up, in an insensible state, and car- 
ried him on bis back to a cottage: where, as he lay upon the bed, 
faint and pale, fair in complexion, and with his flaxen hair discom- 
posed, and partially covering his face, the sagacious imhabitants of the 
mansion shrewdly suspected, that he was a young damsel in disguise, 
who had run away with her favoured knight, and met with some dismal 


accident in her flight.”—p. 235. 

Within four years from his first appearance as an author, Mr. . 
Warner actually published one duodecimo, three octavos, and one 
quarto, and issued proposals for three folios. He also took 
Orders and engaged himself to Mr, Gilpin as Curate of Boldre; 
and, moreover, he was cast in an action brought against him by 
Mr. Carter for a literary piracy, in which he seems to have been 
eminently unfortunate, if not hardly used. His next Work, To- 
pographical Remarks, &c. on Hampshire, to which is added a de- 
scriptive Poem, was destroyed by tire while lying at the Copper- 
plate printers. Undismayed, however, by these complicated 
disasters, in a few weeks he completed and published a Gothic 
Story. 

From Boldre Mr. Warner transferred himself, after four years 
service, to the Curacy of Fawley; and hence, under very re- 


markable circumstances, he removed to Bath, the chief scene of 
his subsequent professional labours. 


‘ IT had crossed the river one November day, to transact some busi- 
ness, and to dine, in the opposite town of Southampton. The evening 
was dark, and I hurried down the street to my boat, which was waiting 
for me at the quay. In my haste, I came in rude contact with the 
shoulder of a person who was walking in an opposite direction to my 
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own. I felt that I was to blame, and made my apology accordingly. 
‘ Bless me,’ exclaimed the gentleman, (in a voice that L immediately re- 
cognised to be that of the Rev. Mr. A——n’s,) ‘ is that Warner ?’— 
‘The same unquestionably,’ said 1. ‘ Why, I fully thought you had 
been at Bath. I left that place only a few days ago; and learned while 
I was there, that the rector of Walcot had appointed you, to his vacant 
curacy of All Saints’ Chapel; and that you were every day expected 
there to undertake the charge.’-—‘ Would that it were true, my friend,’ 
Ireplied; ‘ but not a breath of such good tidings has reached my ear. 
I know neither the rector, nor his chapel; and am perfectly sure, that 
my family are as little acquainted with the former as myself. Adieu!’ 
“My passage across the river afforded me leisure for meditation ; 
and I ruminated much on the oddity of the adventure. My epistolary 
intercourse with Bath was frequent; but I had received no communica- 
tion that bore at all upon the business of Mr. Sibley (the Rector’s name,) 
or his curacy: information which I felt sure I should have received, bad 
there been any foundation for the Rev. Mr. A.——n’s intelligence. I 
resolved, however, at all events, to inform my connections at Bath of 


my rencontre. with this gentleman; and to request, they would make 


the earliest enquiries, on a subject so interesting to us all. Ina few 
days an answer from them arrived. They had not heard of the vacancy, 
nor were acquainted with the Rector of Walcot; but, had applied to a 
friend of that gentleman, both for information and assistance. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths (the person alluded to) afforded the one; and pro- 
mised them the other: the curacy was vacant; and he would apply to 
Mr. Sibley. He redeemed his pledge. ‘ The Rector of Walcot knew 
not Mr. Warner even by name. There were many applicants for the 
situation: but, in consequence of his regard for Dr. G., and his con- 
fidence in the propriety of his recommendation, he would nominate his 
friend to the curacy, provided he could make it convenient to enter 
shortly upon the duty.’ 

“In the course of a fortnight, my place at Fawley was supplied ; 
and, ina short time (for some weeks of illness intervened), I became 
one of the curates of Walcot parish, Bath. As such, I continued to 
officiate for a few months, when, in consequence of another circum- 
stance, almost as remarkable as that which I have related, I obtained 
the curacy of the populous parish ot St. James's, in the same city. This 
I held, for three and twenty years; with what credit to myself, or use- 
fulness to my flock, I leave to others to determine. 

The source of Mr. A——n’s intelligence to me, in the street of South- 
ampton, has never been explained: for, singular to say, from that mo- 
ment to the present time, (an interval of nearly six and thirty years) I 
have neither seen, nor heardof, the gentleman in question.’—pp. 395.397, 


At Bath Mr. Warner, according to the characteristic phrase 
of a guerilla Divine, Dr. Sheppard, began “ to leather away 
upon Good Works ;” and he was speedily complimented, both 
upon his matter and manner, by Dr. Maclaine. ‘ Sir, you are 
a Boanerges, you speak the truth, and speak it in thunder.” 
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Such commendation from such lips was worth having, for they 
were chary of praise, and spake somewhat disparagingly now 
and then even of those to whom the general voice had accorded 
distinguished honour, Of Saurin, the French Protestant 
Preacher, Dr. Maclaine used to express himself in the following 
very pointed mot. “ Sir, he was a man who whilst electrifying 
or melting his congregation from the Pulpit, would be cutting 
off the gold fringe at the bottom of the cushion.” Dr. Maclaine 
was also in the habit of relating a humorous anecdote of Lord 

Ligonier, who was ambassador to the Court of Madrid im the reign 
of Charles IIL. It evinces great spirit and presence of mind on 
the part of the English Nobleman, and at the same time exhibits 
the early seeds of that drivelling and dotage which marked the 
after years of the late unhappy monarch of Spam. 


‘A morning had been appointed for his Lordship to attend the levee 
of the Prince of the Asturias, the late Charles the Fourth. As he en- 
: tered the ante-room, he saw several of the grandees coming out of the 
m chamber of audience, full dressed, and walking gravely on, with a fool's 
cap on the head of each. Struck with the sight, he enquired, what the 
meaning of it might be? The Spanish minister, who conducted him, 
replied, it was merely a fancy of the Prince, who kept a great number 
of those caps in his apartment, one of which he always put upon the 
head of the person who was presented to him.—‘ Is such a favour in- 
tended to be conferred upon me?’ said his Lordship—‘ because, the 
King, my master, would be far from pleased, were I to submit to such 
an indignity.’ ‘The minister hesitated for a moment ; but at length pro- 
mised, that he would endeavour to prevail upon the Prince to waive this 
august part of the ceremonial. He accordingly went into the presence- 
chamber to consult with Charles upon the point in question: but quickly 
returned with an answer, that Lord Ligonier must he crowned, like all 
the other visitors of his Royal Highness. ‘ I'll be d—d if I will,’ re- 
torted his Lordship: ‘ and therefore present my respects to his Royal 
Highness, and say, that L wish him a good morning.’—‘ Nay, nay; 
said the Spaniard, ‘ stay a little; and I'll again step in to the Prince. 
—Once more, the minister returned to his Lordship, assuring him, that 
he might now go in with safety to the sagacious beir apparent, who 
had given up the idea of conferring upon him the order of the fool's cap. 
Lord Ligonier entered the aienmaedies and was introduced to the 
Prince. He conversed with his Lordship for a considerable time, with 
the greatest affability. It did not escape Lord Ligonier’s attention, 
however, that, during the interview, the Prince stood with his back to 


é the fire-place, having one hand behind him; and he naturally enough 

cy suspected, that a trick might be intended to be played him at the last. 

, But, the Englishman’s mind was made up ‘ for the nonce.’ He kept 4 

co sharp look out, and watched every motion of his Royal Highness. ‘The 
é 


time for quitting ‘ the celestial presence’ at length arrived. His Lord- 
ship, approaching to take his leave, made a very low bow, still keeping 
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his eye on the Prince’s hand; which, at the very moment, when he was 
again raising his head, attempted to place upon it, the customary mark 
of princely favour. His Lordship’s fist was clenched; he smote the 
fool's cap to the further end of the apartment; made another profound 
bow ; and departed,’”’—pp. 59. 61. 


Among other remarkable persons whom a residence at Bath 
introduced to Mr. Warner’s knowledge, was Mrs. Jefferys, a 
sister of John Wilkes. ‘This lady was 75 years of age, and yet 
the window of the apartment in which she slept remained open 
day and night, both in summer and winter. Besides the old 
gentlewoman herself, it was mhabited by a dozen clamorous 
cuckoos, belonging to as many German wooden clocks, which 
hooted out every hour on its arrival. Mrs. Jefferys dined regu- 
larly at a boarding-house, where her diet consisted of layers of 
the fat of roast meat, carefully detached from every particle of 
lean, eaten alternately with small masses of chalk placed beside 
her plate, and washed down with the = part of a bottle of 
her own London particular Madeira, ‘Though quite as ugly as 
her notorious brother, Mrs, Jefferys had been thrice married; 
the first time, as she was used to say, foolishly but happily, the 
second prudently but agreeably, the third insanely and miserably. 
An adventurer wooed her for the large jomture which she en- 
joyed from the deceased Alderman Haley, and in three weeks 
after marriage she parted from half of it, in order to free herself 
from her bridegroom, by settling him for life on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The early acquaintance with diablerie, which Mr. Warner im- 
bibed, as has been stated above, with Mrs. M‘Clanny’s milk, pro- 
duced in him a very strong tendency during after years to attach 
credit to the numerous marvels related of the connection of Man, 
while in the flesh, with the Spiritual World. We subjoin two 
narratives of this kind without commenting upon them. 


“ Lord William Petty was the third son of the old Marquiss of Lans- 
downe, and brother of the present highly-gifted Lord of Bowood. He 
had attained to the age of seven or eight years; as remarkable for the 
precocity of his understanding, as he was unfortunate in the delicate 
state of his constitutional health. The Marquiss, called to London by 
his parliamentary duties, had left the child at Bowood, for the winter, 
with Mr. Jarvis, his tutor, and suitable domestics. The late Dr. Priest- 
ley, also, the Marquiss’s librarian, made one of the party, On an ill- 
‘omen’d day, beautiful and brilliant, but intensely cold, the game-keeper, 
in compliance with Lord William's request, took the lad before him on 
horseback. His Lordship rode with his waistcoat open, and chest ex- 
posed ; and an inflammation on the lungs was the immediate ee 
of this incaution. On the first appearance of indisposition, Mr. Alsop of 
Calne, the family apothecary, (himself much attached to the child,) was 
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summoned to attend his Lordship. His treatment promised a favour- 
able result, and after a few days, he left him in the forenoon apparently 
out of danger. ‘Towards evening, however, the symptoms becoming 
decidedly worse, the family were alarmed; and Mr, Jarvis thought it 
right, to call for Mr. Alsop’s immediate assistance. It was night before 
this gentleman reached Bowood: but an unclouded moon showed eve 
object in unequivocal distinctness. Mr. Alsop had passed through the 
Lodge Gate, and was proceeding to the house, when, to his utter asto- 
nishment, he saw Lord William coming towards him, in all the buoy- 
ancy of childhood, restored, apparently to health and vigour.—‘ I am 
delighted, my dear Lord,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to see you: but, for Heaven's 
sake, go immediately within doors; it is death to you to be here at this 
time of night.’ The child made no reply: but, turning round, was 
quickly out of sight. Mr. Alsop, unspeakably surprised, hurried to the 
house. Here, all was distress and confusion: for Lord William had ex- 
pired a few minutes before he reached the portico. 

** The sad event being, with all speed, announced to the Marquiss of 
Lansdowne, in London, orders were soon received at Bowood, for the 
interment of the corpse, and the arrangement of the funeral procession. 
The former was directed to take place at High-Wickbam, in the vault 
which contained the remains of Lord JWilliam’s mother: the latter was 
appointed to halt at two specified places, during the two vights on which 
it would be on the road. Mr. Jarvis and Dr. Priestley attended the 
body. On the first day of the melancholy journey, the latter gentleman, 
who had hitherto said little on the subject of the appearance to Mr. 
Alsop, suddenly addressed his companion, with considerable emotion, in 
nearly these words. ‘ There are some very singular circumstances con- 
nected with this event, Mr. Jarvis; and a most remarkable coincidence, 
between a dream of the late Lord William, and our present mournful 
engagement. A few weeks ago, as | was passing by his room door one 
morning, he called me to his bed-side. ‘‘ Doctor,” said he, ‘* what is 
your Christian name *"’—“ Surely,” said I, ‘ you know it is Joseph.” — 
‘“‘ Well then,” replied he, “ in a lively manner, “ if you are a Joseph, 
you can interpret a dream for me, which I had last night. I dreamed, 
Doctor, that [ set out upon a long journey; that I stopped the first 
night at Hungerford; whither I went without touching the ground: 
that I flew from thence to Salt Hill, where I remained the next night ; 
and arrived at High-Wickham, on the third day; where my dear 
Mamma, beautiful as an angel, stretched out her arms, and caught me 
within them.”—* Now,’ continued the Doctor, ‘ these are precisely the 
places where the dear child's corpse will remain, on this and the suc- 
ceeding night, before we reach his mother's vault, which is finally to re- 
ceive it.’ 

“ Another instance of these mysterious delusions of the imagination, 
(if such they must be called,) came within my own personal knowledge. 
Whilst I filled the curacy of Fawley, I was accustomed, occasionally, to 
spend a day or two at Lymington, and usually slept at the house of a 
friend of mine, a solicitor of that town. He had a client, by the name 
of Wyat, keeper of a turnpike-gate in the vicinity of Lymington, who, 
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then, lay exceedingly ill; and for whom my friend had recently made a 
will. ‘The gentleman, of whom I speak, was accustomed to attend on 
every market-day at the town of Beaulieu, a place about seven miles 
from Lymington; the approach to which was over a wild common, 
called Beaulieu Heath, between three and four miles in breadth, cut up 
by innumerable tracks, and destitute of all trees or plants, save furze- 
bushes, and heather. One evening, on returning from a party to my 
friend’s house, I learned, with some surprise, that he had not yet come 
back from Beaulieu, whither he had gone early in the morning. The 
midnight hour me to a glorious full moon prevented any alarm 
for his safety. Just before twelve he arrived, greatly heated and some- 
what agitated. I enquired the cause. He closed the door, and then 
narrated as follows :—* On leaving Lymington,’ said he, ‘ this morning, 
as I passed the turnpike, I enquired after poor Wyat; and learned from 
his wife that he was desperately ill, and not likely to recover. My 
business at Beaulieu detained me till late in the evening. I did not 
mount my horse before the clock struck ten: but, as the night was ex- 
ceedingly fine, I rode slowly, my mind much occupied with the business 
which I had gone out to transact, but failed in accomplishing. I had 
scarcely entered upon the heath, when I saw, about a hundred yards 
before me, a man sitting on the ground close to the tract which my 
horse had taken. On approaching him, I discovered, to my extreme 
astonishment, the form and countenance of Wyat; the one extremely 
emaciated, the other deadly pale. When within kalf-a-dozen yards of 
him, he started up and Sao at a brisk walk along the road on 
which I was riding. I called him by name, but he did not answer. I 
put my horse into a swinging trot, in order to overtake him—repeating 
my request that he would stop ; but, by changing his walk into a run, 
he still kept a few yards before me; occasionally turning his head, and 
showing, as at first, the exact features of Wyat. I was alarmed; and 
spurred my horse to its utmost speed—but all in vain; the figure 
still headed me ; and, though the pursuit continued nearly three miles, I 
could never overtake it: and, at length, lost sight of it altogether among 
the holly-trees, at the hither end of Beaulieu Heath. I continued to 
ride as hard as I could to the turnpike, and there enquired, again, how 
the sick man was, and whether he had been out of the house that even- 
ing. A neighbour who attended the gate for the afflicted family, an- 
swered, that he had ‘‘ been in Heaven for more than two hours.” He 
was dead, and I had seen his spirit: for how else can you account for 
the circumstance ?’ I leave it to the reader's sagacity to discover a satis- 
factory answer to this question ; for, I confess, my own inability to solve 
the mystery. No common supposition will do it; for my friend was a 
grave, steady, and by no means a fanciful man, and of unimpeachable 
veracity. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth— 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy !” 


A History of Bath was one of the earliest fruits of Mr. War- 
ner’s attachment to that City. It was dedicated to his late Ma- 
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jesty, at that time Prince of Wales; and received in consequence, 
by command to Col. M‘Mahon, an assurance of its “ infinite 
merit and research” and of its just claim “ to universal esteem 
and approbation.” On a visit paid by Queen Charlotte to the 
Pump Room, this volume was again presented to Royal hands, 
accompanied by fifty-two congratulatory stanzas from the pen of 
the Historian. ‘The Queen curtsied, and the Poet caught from 
her lips the intoxicating words “ learned Work—ingenious Poem;” 
whereat he simpered with pleasure, while the Princess Elizabeth, 
who was standing within earshot, laughed outright. 

In the beginning of 1798, Mr. Warner commenced his course 
of pedestrianism, through which perhaps he is better known to 
the Public than by any other of his pursuits, He was out eigh- 
teen days, in Wales, walked 462 miles, (which according to his 
own accurate calculation, veritied by a reference to Cocker, 
amounts to twenty-six miles per diem, diminished by six on the 
whole number,) and, above all, he set a fashion for tours on foot, 
which was adopted even by Ladies ; 


Temperat Archilochi gressus pede mascula Sappho. 


A Second Walk through Wales was succeeded by a Walk 
through some of the Western Counties, m which 386 miles were 
performed in twenty days, for the most part of heavy rain, 
contributing very much no doubt to the personal comfort of the 
traveller, at the time, and to the information which was sought by 
the purchasers of his volume, afterwards. The last of this series 
of Rambles, sermone pedestri, comprised “ three independent ex- 
cursions from Bath,” and the Northern Counties of England 
were visited afterwards, but in the dignity of a Carriage. This 
extreme voyage is memorable for the introduction which it af- 
forded to “ the soaring (Qu. roaring?) and radiant Coleridge,” 
who then for the first time repeated to the astounded ears of his 
visitor his yet virgin and unpublished Christabel. The secret 
history of that singular production is clearly explained by Mr. 
Warner's narrative. It underwent an unusually long process of 
fermentation in the brains of the Poet before it was racked off 
into Manuscript; full a year after its first recitation Mr. Cole- 


ridge ate his return dinner with Mr. Warner near Bath, and was 
then reminded, 


‘ Of the pleasure which he had afforded to myself and friend, by the 
repetition of a poem among the mountains of Cumberland. ‘ Had he 
printed it?’—* No,’—* Would he give me a copy of it?’—‘ It was not 
written down.’—‘ Could he oblige the ladies by reciting it?’ This he 
very readily and obligingly did. Tt met with great applause ; and in 
about two years, appeared in print.”—pp. 155, 156. 
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Mr. Warmer now hastens, with as rapid a step as he was wont 
to employ during his walks, “ over some intervening years and 
several lighter productions of spare dimensions,” for such is the 
character given by this writer majorum gentium to two duodeci- 
mos and three octavos. The contents of all these, out of com- 
pliment to the public taste, he has “ literally forgotten,” and 
therefore he consigus them to oblivion. A Bath Magazine, 
under the agreeable title of The Omninm Gatherum, was his 
next project; but it extended, alas! to no more than seven Num- 
bers, “and no notice, public or private, good, bad or indifferent,” 
was conferred upon it. 

Dr. Parr furnishes a whole chapter de se; and from this we 
must endeavour to throw together a few straggling notices, in 
which the reader will sometimes be forcibly reminded of Boswell 
and his mighty master. 


“ T have said, that Dr. Parr was ever punctual, An inattention on 
my part, in this respect, incurred, in one instance, his serious indigna- 
tion. I-had promised to meet him at a certain hour at a friend's house, 
in order to accompany him on a morning visit. ‘The day chanced to be 
wet. I had waited till the shower ceased; and was a quarter of an 
hour * behind my time.’ I found him in the parlour of the house of ap- 
pointment, sitting on a great chair, with his hat on, and his umbrella 
spread over his head, which he was rapidly twirling round ;_ so completely 
had his displeasure gotten the better of his presence of mind. I attempted 
an excuse. ‘ Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘ your behaviour will not admit of 
an excuse: inattention to an appointment is a grievous breach of morals.’ 
We made our morning call; but the Doctor spoke not a word to me. 
We adjourned to a friend’s house to dinner. ‘The Doctor still pretended 
as though he knew me not. We entered the dining-room—but here, 
the odour, or the sight, dissipated his displeasure. ‘Turning towards me 
with his usual amenity: ‘ Richard,’ said he, ‘ come and sit by me. I 
forgive you for this once; but don’t do so again: it involves a lie as 
well as an incivility.’ ’—pp. 172, 173. 


Of his first wife, Parr used to say that she was wiser than him- 
self, “ for she can confute Mackintosh, and [ cannot.” On pro- 
jecting a visit to Mr. Cottle he sketched the following bill of fare 
for his reception. 


“ T certainly shall take the liberty of telling your good lady one or 
two luxuries to which I am addicted ;—the first, is a shoulder of mutton, 
not over-roasted, nor under roasted; and richly encrusted with flour and 
salt ;—the second, is a plain suet-pudding ;—the third, is a plain far- 
merly plumb-pudding ;—the fourth, is a kind of high-festival dish, 
adapted to the stomach of a pampered priest, and consists in hot boiled 
lobsters, with a profusion of shrimp sance ;—and the catalogue of dain- 
ties will be closed, with a request to be one day indulged with a cran- 
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berry tart—and when I dine with my brother Warner, he is to treat 
with soals, which are excellent in your part of the world.”— pp. 181, 182, 


Lobsters and shrimps, indeed, formed with this great Greek 
and Gastrosophist Maxstovixdy ts Usinvoy, for he has been known 
to sweep the sauce-boats after declining salmon. One visit to 
Mr. Warner is recorded with especial notice: the dishes were 
to Parr’s heart's content, the wine old and high-flavoured, the 
shag tobacco plentiful and pungent, the young men, whose so- 
ciety he loved, attentive and auscultative. | 


“| never saw him, before or afterwards, in such gallant spirits. 
Every puff of his pipe was a prelude to a pointed joke; an apt quota- 
tion ; or a capital story. One of the latter he dwelt upon with great 
delight: and related with the most minute particularity. Its burthen 
was a bull-baiting: for which practice, he candidly confessed, he had 
ever a secret, but unconquerable predilection. ‘ You see,’ said he, 
pulling up his loose coat-sleeve above his elbow, and exposing his vast, 
muscular and hirsute arm to the gaze of the company, ‘ you see that 
I am a kind of tavrine man; and must, therefore, be neturally addicted 
to the sport.’ The baiting had occurred at Cambridge, during one of 
his latter visits to the University. His anxiety to witness it was uncon- 
trollable: but, as his personal appearance on the arena could not be 
thought of, he hired a garret near the place of exhibition ; disrobed 
himself of his academical dress; put a night-cap on his head, in the lieu 
of his notorious wig: and thus disguised, enjoyed, from the elevated 
window, his favourite amusement, in secrecy and solitude.”—pp. 186, 
187. 

But alas for the mstability of human happiness and human 
tempers! Parr believed himself to be a proficient at /ong whist, 
and often hazarded a rubber at penny points. Mr. Warner, 
who was his partner on this evening, lost the game by an unseason- 
able finesse, and once again received a Boswellian chastisement. 


“ The Doctor, knitting his mighty brows, inflicted upon me one of 
his Gorgon looks ; and most caustically exclaimed—‘ Dick, you have all 
the cunning of a Bath sharper, without his shil.’ Happily for my re- 
instatement in his favour, his next hand of cards was a brilliant one. 
The features of his disturbed physiognomy assumed their natural ar- 
rangement; and, in a tone of conciliation, he mildly said: ‘ I acquit 
you of trickery, Richard: would that I could of stupidéty—however, | 
believe. your intention was good ; and that’s no mean praise.’’—pp. 187, 
188. 

One speech of Mrs. Wynne, Parr’s eldest daughter, must not 
be omitted; for it is quite as brilliant and as caustic as any of 
those which have been attributed to her Father. She used to 
say that the character of the celebrated Spital Sermon was con- 


tamed in its first seven words; “ Enough there is, and more 
than enough.” 
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It is not till we arrive at the last Chapter of his two Volumes 
that Mr. Warner appears as a Divine. He has preached, it 
seems, and printed nine occasional sermons; one of which ona 
Fast-day in 1804, unseasonably advocating Peace when Ministers 
had decided upon War, occasioned the loss of a promised Living 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor: it produced also an incident 
of far more amusing character. 


“ During the time of its delivery, I observed some disturbance in one 
of the pews. It was occasioned, by the abrupt departure of two gentle- 
men from the church, whose political sensibility was completely overcome 
by the subject of my discourse. I paused till they had made good their 
retreat. ‘The rest of the congregation sat it out, On the ensuing Fast- 
day, I prepared another sermon for the occasion, on the text, James iii. 
ee. The wisdom from above, is first pure, then peaceable, &c.’ While 
announcing this beautiful passage, I observed that the pew opener,— 
a worthy man, who felt a very laudable pride in preserving order and 
decency in the church, —was busily employed in the middle aisle. Be- 
fore I had preached for ten minutes, a commotion arose in the seat oc- 
cupied by the two gentlemen above mentioned. They appeared to be 
endeavouring to open the door, but could not effect it. On returning to 
the vestry, 1 enquired of the pew-opener, whether he could account for 
the disturbance in the stranger’s seat.—‘ Oh, yes, sir! very well,— 
when I heard your ¢ext, I didn’t know what was coming ; and afeard the 
gemmen might again bolt, 1 lock’d ’em in,’ ”—p. 269. 


Practical Discourses, an English Diatessaron, an Edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer with notes, Sermons on Scripture 
Characters, On the Sunday Epistles and Gospels, Old Church of 
England Principles opposed to the New , Sunday Evening 
Discourses, an Edition of the Psalms and a Pamphlet on Roman 
Catholic Emancipation form the remainder of Mr. Warner’s 
printed Works. An account of these publications and of the 
imposture practised upon him by the well-known Dr. Halloran, 
whom he engaged as his Curate, recommended as a private Tutor, 
and equipped with a respectable pupil as a sta/e, concludes the 
body of these volumes. They are succeeded by an Appendiz, 
lengthy as the Tail of a Highland Laird, and consisting for the 
most part of Proofs and Illustrations of the anecdotes in the 
Text. Here we pause for a time, but if Mr. Warner continues 
to be spared to us but for a few years longer, we need not by 
any means take our leave. ‘Typography appears to be his ele- 
ment; his spirit is too active to cease from “ recollection,” and 
too communicative not to impart to others such stores as he has 
amassed for himself. We venture to hazard a prediction that 
we shall meet again in Paternoster Row. 


NO. XVI.—oOcrT, 1830, 
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Art. 1V.—1. History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Vols. IL. idinburgh. Tait. 1829. 


2. History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. London. 
Longman. 1830. 


Ir is only of late years that a correct notion has been taken up in 
regard to the history of Scotland. Trusting entirely to the bards 
and sennachies, or to the early chroniclers not less fanciful than 
either, the compilers of our northerh annals set no bounds to their 
credulity nor to the deceitful workings of national pride. Stimu- 
lated by an undue love of antiquity, it was usual with them to 
carry back the origin of their people more than twenty centuries 
beyond the era of the Christian Faith, and to connect it, too, with 
events which are supposed to have taken place in the remoter 
countries of the East. Boethius, a writer whose mind was fitted 
for the embellishments of poetry rather than for the patient exa- 
inination of records, created a dynasty of more than fifty succes- 
sions; stringing together at the same time a tissue of events not 
altogether unsuitable to the character of such imaginary heroes. 
Buchanan, too, whose merit is principally confined to the beauties 
of his style, followed implicitly the most apocryphal of the older 
authors; commencing his narrative in the fabulous ages, and ex- 
hibiting a long catalogue of sovereigns who, it is more than pro- 
bable, owed all their existence to the interested flattery of lying 
genealogists. At the coronation of a Scottish king, it was cus- 
tomary for some one of that order to recite in his presence a list 
of his ancestors, enlivened with a repetition of their exploits in 
peace and in war: and as the royal bard, on this occasion, was 
remunerated according to the vigour of his fancy, we ought not to 
be surprised at the length of the. regal line, nor at the wonders of 
ancient valour with which the ears of the young monarch were 
regaled, 

[tis to Sir David Dalrymple, commonly called Lord Hales, 
that we are indebted for the first treatise on the ancient history of 
Scotland which has the most distant pretensions to authenticity 
or research. Rejecting the vague traditions on which his predeces- 
sors had founded their narratives, he resolved to trust to no other 
guide besides the contemporary writers and official documents of 
the several periods which passed under his review; and for this 
reason he found it necessary to abandon more than a thousand 
vears to the dominion of fable, and to begin his collections in the 
reign of Malcolm IIL, the brother-in-law of the Saxon Harold 
who fell in the battle of Hastings. His Annals unfortunately 
terminate at the accession of the House of Stuart; having failed 
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to receive that degree of patronage from his countrymen which he 
thought necessary to encourage him in the prosecution of so arduous 
a task. 

Mr. Pinkerton, at a somewhat later period, undertook a con- 
tinuation of Lord Hales’s plan, intending to bring down the story 
of his native land from the accession of Robert the Second to the 
union of the crowns, on the death of our Elizabeth. But neither 
did this indefatigable writer enjoy the smiles of the public, and his 
projected work of course remains incomplete. Perhaps it must be 
acknowledged that the affected and bombastic style which he 
thought proper to adopt from his friend Mr. Gibbon, was not fully 
compensated by his unremitting labour in the search of authorities ; 
while his general sarcasm, and the unmerciful tone of the strictures 
which he more particularly directed against all Celtic antiquaries, 
alienated from him the very class of readers on whom his publisher 
must have had his chief reliance. It is but just, however, to re- 
mark that, in point of authenticity as well as of an impartial record 
of events, the two volumes of Pinkerton are worthy of the utmost 
confidence. 

The work of Dr. Robertson is well known, and not less admired 
for its manner than for its accuracy, But in the days of Mary 
and of her son, the annalist is abundantly supplied with materials, 
and ina form, too, much more plastic and accessible than the jour- 
nals of Monks or the chartularies of Convents. When we arrive at 
the sixteenth century, we demand in an historian the qualities of 
sound judgment and candour rather than the mere capacity of inces- 
sant toil, and the talent of decyphering ancient manuscripts. We 
dismiss the man whose office was confined to the collection of brick 
and mortar, and look about for an architect who has genius enough 
to invent a suitable plan, and sufficient taste to erect an elegant 
building. Such an artist was Principal Robertson. His book 
indeed was an essay in fine writing, an exercise of Belles Lettres. 
He composed it with an English Dictionary on his table; weighed 
the meaning of words and balanced their acceptation with as 
much pains as if he had been writing in a dead language. But, 
notwithstanding the manifold proofs of this grammatical anxiety, 
which seems almost incompatible with a just freedom of thought 
and expression, the “ History of Scotland during the reigns of 
Queen Mary and King James,” has been very generally re- 
garded as a successful specimen of perspicuous and tasteful nar- 
ration, 

Other attempts have been made in modern times to embody in 
a connected form the annals of Caledonia; but generally speaking, 
the authors may be said to have relied entirely upon the more an- 
cient compilers, to have produced no new facts, corrected no old 
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mistakes, and to have presented very little improvement even in the 
mechanical arts of arrangement and composition. ‘The field was, 
therefore, completely open to any one who should undertake a 
continuous history of Scotland, comprehending the several periods 
occupied by Dalrymple, Pinkerton, and Robertson. Encouraged 
by this opportunity Mr. Fraser Tytler equipped himself for the 
task, and had actually published two volumes, when Sir Walter 
Scott, induced by the liberality of this reading age, undertook a 
similar service, and has now given to the world a work on the 
same subject, somewhat smaller in its dimensions, but embracing 
even a fuller range than that contemplated by his brother historian. 
From this accidental concurrence there may arise among dealers 
the evils of competition, and among critics the odiousness of com- 
parison; but, upon the whole, the public will reap advantage in 
all the forms in which good usually accrues from rivalry in their 
service, and more especially in increased excellence and an en- 
larged supply. 

Mr. ‘Tytler has commenced his history at the accession of 
Alexander the Third, because it is not till so recent a period, he 
imagines, that the national annals of Scotland became interesting 
to the general reader. It was during the reign of this monarch, for 
example, that England began to entertain serious thoughts of the 
reduction of her sister country; while the dark cloud of misfortune 
which gathered over the kingdom immediately after his death un- 
doubtedly suggested to Edward the First his schemes of ambition 
and conquest. Sir Walter, on the contrary, begins his narrative with 
the mvasion of Agricola, who, in the year of Grace 80, proceeded 
from his standing camp near Manchester, the ancient Mancunium, 
and tried the force of his arms against the roving barbarians scat- 
tered over that part of Scotland which stretches from the Tweed 
to the banks of the Forth. We cannot presume to follow these 
learned writers over the vast extent of time and place on which 
their labours are employed. For the convenience of our readers 
we will therefore select such points of discussion as appear most 
interesting in the two works; beginning with an account of the 
several tribes who in ancient times inhabited the northern parts of 
this island, and with a description of the limits by which the dif- 
ferent nations then in possession of it were respectively bounded. 

1. ‘There can be no doubt, then, that the primitive inhabitants 
of Great Britain, as they appear in the pages of earliest history, 
derived their origin from those hordes of Celts who, at avery re- 
mote period, passed from Asia into Europe, and finally spread 
themselves over the larger portion of this western continent and 
the adjacent islands. ‘The language and other monuments which 
are sull in existence leave no doubt that a people of the same 
tongue and lineage formed establishments more or less permanent, 
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from the shores of the Bosphorus to the banks of the Shannon. 
The second influx of colonists too, who are universally regarded 
as the ancestors of the British or Cimbric tribes, as distinguished 
from the Celts, seem to have modified the more ancient institu- 
tions and forms of speech, rather than to have extirpated the older 
inhabitants or to have laid anew the foundations of society. It may 
be granted, indeed, that even before the invasion of Julius Cesar 
the Celtic clans had retreated towards the north and west, and that 
the greater part of England as well as the lowlands of Scotland 
were occupied by the descendants of the Cimbri, more commonly 
known by the name of Britons. But itis only a waste of research, 
and an affectation of precision, to attempt to discover among the 
Caledonians a race of men more primitive than those who origin- 
ally peopled the coasts of France and Spain, and who subsequently 
crossed the narrow channel which separated them from the spa- 
cious island that met their eyes towards the setting sun. 

After the departure of the Romans there appeared in Scotland 
two powerful and distinct tribes, the Picts and Scots, who are not 
before mentioned in history. ‘The first of these seem to have been 
that race of free Britons beyond the wall of Adrian, who retained 
the habit of staining the body when going into battle, and were 
called by the Roman colonists “ the painted men;” a name which 
although at first applied only to a particular class, superseded at 
length the national designation of Caledonians.* ‘This people 
inhabited the eastern shores of Scotland as far south as the Firth of 
Forth, and as far north as the island extended. But it is very 
probable at the same time, that ‘though descendants of the ancient 
British Caledonians, and therefore Celts by origin, the Picts were 
mingled with settlers from Scandinavia, of Gothic name, blood 
aud language. 

The Scots on the other hand were of Irish origin; for, as Sir 
Walter observes, to the great confusion of ancient history, the in- 
habitants of Ireland, those at least of the conquering and pre- 
dominating caste, were called Scots. A colony of these, distin- 
guished by the appellation of Dalriads, or Dalreudini, natives of 
Ulster, had early attempted a settlement on the coast of Argyle- 
shire, and finally established themselves there under Fergus, the 
son of Eric, about the year 503. Recruited by successive colo- 
hies from home, they continued to increase until they formed a 
nation which occupied the eastern side of Scotland, and at 
length, became so strong as to threaten the independence of the 
whole, 

During the greater part of half a century, the Scots and Picts, 
who agreed in nothing but the most ferocious and savage manners, 


* « Nec falso nomine Pictos,”"—Claudian. 
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waged a successful war with the more civilized natives of the South, 
The arrival of the Saxons, who, to courage equal to that of the 
Caledonians, added better arms and a more formidable discipline, 
drove the assailants back into their woods and marshes. — It was 
in 547 that Ida founded the kingdom of Northumberland. Sub- 
duing or bringing under voluntary obedience a part of the Picts 
who had formed settlements on the southern shores of the Forth, 
this prince added for the time to an English sceptre, the districts 
of lower ‘Teviotdale and Berwickshire, as well as all the three 
Lothians, excepting some part of the western country so named. 


“ Thus the country now called Scotland was divided between five na- 
tions, which we shall recapitulate: 1. The Trish Scots held all the moun- 
tainous district, now called Argyleshire, as far as the mouth of the Clyde: 
2. The country called Clydesdale, Peebleshire, Selkirkshire, and the 
upper parts of Roxburghshire, bordered on the south by Cumberland, 
forming what was anciently entitled the kingdom of Strathclyde, was in- 
habited by the descendants of the British colonists, who were hence called 
Britons: 3. Galloway, comprehending most part of Ayrshire, was in- 
habited by a mixed race, partly Scots, settlers from Ireland of a different 
stock from that of the Dalriads or Irish-Scots of Argyleshire, partly Picts 
who had acquired possessions among them. Hence the Galvegians are 
sometimes called the wild Scots of Galloway: 4. The most numerous 
people in Scotland as thus subdivided, seem to have been the Picts. ‘The 
successes of the Saxons had indeed driven them as a nation from Lothian, 
and their possession of Galvegia was, as just noted, only partial. But 
they possessed Fife and Angus, Stirling, and Perthshire: more north of 
this they held all the north-eastern counties, though in Moray, Caithness 
and Sutherland there were settlements of Scandinavians in a state of in- 
dependence: 5. Lastly, the Saxons of Northumberland had extended 
their kingdom to the Firth of Forth: so that Ida, a Saxon, occupied the 
March, Veviotdale as high as Melrose, and the three Lothians, which after- 
wards became and are now accounted integral parts of Scotland. The 
Saxons retained possession of these five provinces under several kings, 
and especially under Edwin, who founded near the shores of the Forth 
the castle called from his name Edwinusburgh, now Edinburgh the capi- 
tal of the Scottish kingdom.”* 

The princes of Northumberland appear to have retained pos- 
session of the Lothians, from the middle of the seventh century 
till about the year 1020, when Eadulf-Cudel ceded to the Scottish 
king the rich territory just named, including Berwickshire and 
part of Roxburgh. The condition of this cession was lasting 
fnendship, afterwards apparently explained into homage, which 
the Scottish monarchs certainly paid for this district of Lothian, 
as well as for other possessions in England, to the sovereigns 
of that country. The importance of this statement will appeat 
in the sequel. 


* Scott, vol. i. p. 10, 
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More than a century before the event now mentioned, a union 
took place between the Pictish and Scottish thrones, founded on 
the mixed claims of marriage and of conquest. Kenneth, the son 
of Alpine, became in consequence the first king of Scotland pro- 
pery so called, with the exception of that valuable district of which 

‘dinburgh was the capital, and which still belonged to North- 
umberland. He strove, indeed, to carry his banner into those 
fruitful plains which he knew had been wrested from the Picts by 
the Saxon invaders; but it would appear that his arms were not 
crowned with success, as the final acquisition of “ Lothian in 
England” as it was then described, resulted from a peaceful nego- 
tiation and not from a triumph in the field of battle. 

There is a remarkable fact which meets the reader at the very 
threshold of Scottish history, and which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily accounted for; namely, that almost as soon as the several 
districts beyond the ‘Tweed were induced to acknowledge one 
sovereign, the lands are found to a very great extent in the pos- 
session of Saxon and Norman chiefs who could not be regarded 
as natives of the country. This circumstance deserves particular 
attention, as helping to explain what must otherwise appear a 
singular anomaly in the principle of patriotism, the indifference 
of the grand feudatories to the honour of that kingdom as a sepa- 
rate and independent state, shown by their readiness on several 
occasions to acknowledge the English sovereign as their lord 
superior. In the struggle, for example, which ensued between the 
families of Bruce and Baliol after the death of Alexander the 
Third, it becomes manifest at first sight, that most of the Scottish 
nobles of name and influence enjoyed lands in England as well as 
in the north, and consequently, as they held fiefs of either crown 
they esteemed themselves as almost equally the subjects of both. 

Sir Walter Scott has succeeded better than any former writer 
in tracing to an intelligible cause the introduction of so many 
foreigners into Scotland at so early a period. ‘The severe admi- 
nistration of William the Conqueror drove a great number of his 
dependents from court, aud compelled them to seek an asylum 
under a less arbitrary government; while Margaret, the wife of Mal- 
colm the Third, and sister of Edward Atheling, encouraged the 
resort of her more civilized countrymen, as well as of the warlike 
barons who had fought under the Norman standard, as likely to 
prove at once the greatest honour and the firmest support to the 
throne of her husband, 

All the successors of Malcolm, too, were addicted to the same 
policy. Of the Norman barons, at that period accounted the 
flower of Europe, Scotland received from time to time such nu- 
merous accessions, that they may be said with few exceptions to 
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form the ancestors of the Scottish nobility, and of many of the 
most distinguished families among the gentry. ‘These foreigners, 
and especially the Anglo- Normans, were superior to the native 
subjects of the northern kings, in the arts both of peace and of 
war. ‘They therefore naturally filled their court, and introduced 
into the country where they were strangers their own manners and 
their own law, which in process of time extended to the other 
races by which Scotland was inhabited. But although civilization 
was in this way very essentially promoted, the immediate effect of 
so much favour shown to aliens appeared in a tendency to dis- 
union and mutual jealousy, ‘This feeling was strikingly exhibited 
in the council of war previous to the celebrated Battle of the 
Standard, where Bruce speaking of himself and his compeers, as 
being neither English nor Scottish but Norman barons, upbraided 
king David for bringing out against a chivalrous race which had 
rendered him such services, the wild ferocity and uncertain faith 
of the Caledonian tribes. On the other hand, Malaise, the Earl 
of Stratherne, reproached the same monarch for trusting more to 
the mail and spear of Norman strangers than to the undaunted 
courage of his native soldiers.‘ Whence this confidence in these 
men cased in steel ?” said the Celtic chief: “ 1 wear none, yet 
will L advance farther to-morrow than those who are sheathed in 
armour.” Alan de Percy, a natural brother of the great baron of 
that name, and likewise a follower of the Scottish prince, replied, 
that Malaise had said more than he dared to make good. Bruce 
and Baliol, ancestors of the rivals who afterwards became so fa- 
mous, surrendered on this occasion the lands which they held of 
David, renounced their homage, and declared themselves his 
enemies. 

Nor was it only the lowlands which received new lords jn the 
persons of Anglo-Norman chiefs. On the contrary, we find that 
their influence extended to the remoter parts of the kingdom, and 
that grants of territory were bestowed upon them in the highlands 
both of Argyle and of Inverness. ‘The Gordons, the Campbells, 
the Frazers, the Stewards, the Grahams, the Keiths, the Sibbalds, 
and many other distinguished families which have property in the 
mountainous parts of Scotland, can trace their lineage to those 
proud warriors who fought the battles of Europe, and received 
for their reward fiefs under every crown which sought by this 
means to maintain its independence. 

Il. No question has been discussed with so much ardour, or 
awakened so intensely the spirit of national prejudice between the 
Euglish and Scottish historians, as that which respects the homage 
exacted by the mouarchs of the former people and paid by those 
of the latter. Even at the present day, there are writers who 
assert that the kings of Scotland made the customary feudal ac- 
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knowledgement for the whole of North Britain, and consequently 
that they were to be considered as the vassals of their more power- 
ful neighbours on the English throne: while, on the other side, 
there is a host of authors not less fixed and determined in their 
opinions, who deny that their princes ever admitted the superiority 
of the Henries or Edwards, except for lands which had either once 
belonged to the southern crown or were still to be found within 
its domains. Dr. Lingard, for example, repeats the arguments of 
the older annalists without taking much trouble to ascertain the 
ground on which they were held. His assertions, again, are met 
by Mr. Tytler with an examination of records drawn from the 
most authentic sources; and answered by Sir W. Scott without 
any particular allusion either to his reasoning or his authorities. 
But, upon the whole, it is perfectly clear that, although more 
than two centuries have elapsed since the union of the British 
Crowns, the antiquaries on both sides continue to urge the war of 
feudal claims, with the same resolution, if not with the same 
pment which distinguished the age of Longshanks and of 
aliol, 

The main cause of the obscurity which still hangs over this sub- 
ject seems to be connected with the fact, hitherto not sufficiently 
brought to light, that a valuable portion of the country at pre- 
sent called Scotland once belonged to England, and was governed 
by a Northumbrian prince. The district alluded to has been 
already stated to be that section of the kingdom which is bounded 
by the Forth and ‘Tweed on two sides, and which might still be 
very nearly defined on the third, by a line drawn from Melrose to 
Linlithgow or the Queensferry. It was in this allotment that the 
future capital was erected by the Saxon Edwin, and where, after 
the reign of David the First, the sovereigns of Scotland kept their 
principal residence. Now it is manifest that, if homage was 
done by the Scottish kings for this prominent part of their do- 
ininions—the very seat of their government—a mistake was most 
likely to arise as to the limits of the feudal superiority claimed by 
the lord paramount. By the mass of chroniclers it had ceased to 
be remembered that Lothian ever made a part of England; and 
hence, as they found the successors of Malcolm the Second doing 
homage for land which was avowedly within the Scottish borders, 
they very naturally concluded that these princes acknowledged 
themselves vassals of the English monarch for the whole of their 
country. As to Cumberland and Northumberland there could be 
no misunderstanding, because these counties had no more ceased 
to be integral parts of England, than Guienne or Aquitaine had 
ceased to be provinces of France when they were held by an Eng- 
lish sovereign. The acknowledgement, accordingly, which was 
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made by Malcolm the Fourth to Henry the Second, for the lands 
possessed by the former southwards of the Tweed, was strictly 
limited to the extent of his fief. But as Sir W. Scott remarks, 
“he also did homage for Lothian, to the great scandal of Scottish 
historians, who conceiving his doing so affected the question of 
Scottish independence, are much disposed to find the Lothian for 
which homage was rendered in Leeds, or some other place dif- 
ferent from the real Lothian, which they considered as an original 
ee of Scotland. But this arises from the erroneous opinion that 

thian bore, in Malcolm the Fourth’s time, the same character of 
an integral partof Scotland which it has long exhibited. Homage 
was done by the Scottish kings for Lothian, simply because it had 
been a part or moiety of Northumberland, ceded to Malcolm the 
Second, on condition of amity and support in war, for which as 
feudal institutions gained ground, feudal homage was the natural 
substitute and emblem.” 

‘The first instance in which the independence of Scotland was 
formally surrendered, occurs in the reign of William, commonly 

called the Lion, who was taken prisoner at the siege of Alnwick. 
To obtain his freedom the young monarch consented, with the 
concurrence of the nobility and clergy, to become the liegeman of 
Henry the Second, and to do homage for Scotland and all his 
other territories. Before this disgraceful treaty which was con- 
cluded at Balaice, i in Normandy, A. D. 1174, the Scots maintain 
that the kings of England had not the semblance of a right to ex- 
act homage for a single inch of their country, Lothian ‘alone ex- 
cepted; that all the other component parts of what is now termed 
Scotland had come to the crown of that kingdom by right of con- 
quest; and that, as a feudal dependence could only have been 
created by cession of land, which had originally been English, or 
by restoring that which had been gained by the sword, it 1s clear 
that England could have no claim to superiority, inasmuch as she 
did not ‘either cede or restore any province, north of the Tweed, 
with the solitary exception already so often mentioned. 

Matters continued on this footing during the remaining years 
of Henry; but on the accession of his celebrated son, Richard, 
Ceeur de Lion, a treaty was entered into between the two king- 
doms, by which the English sovereign renounced all right of ho- 
mage or superiority which had been extorted from William during 
his captivity, and replaced Scotland in the same condition of na 
tional independence which she had enjoyed prior to the sacrifice 
made at Falaise, fifteen years before. ‘The stipulated compensa 
tion required by Richard was ten thousand marks sterling, a sum 
equal to one hundred thousand pounds in the present day. 
Being on the poimt of embarking for the Holy Land, a large 
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supply of money was of more importance to him than the barren 
claim of homage, which, in effect, as it has been well observed, 
could never have a real or distinct value to an English monarch, 
unless when, at some favourable opportunity, it could be con- 
nected with a claim to the property as well as the mere superio- 
rity of the kingdom of Scotland. 

It is a remarkable fact that the original deed, containing the re- 
nunciation made by Richard in favour of William, has been pre- 
served till our own days in the archives of the kingdom; a copy 
of which is to be found im the first volume of Rymer’s Feedera. 
After relating the cession of Roxburgh and Berwick to the Scot- 
tish king, Coeur de Lion adds, “ Preterea quietavimus et omnes 
pactiones quas bonus pater noster Henricus Rex Anglie per 
novas cartas et per caplionem suam extorsit.” 

No open or avowed attempt to challenge the a of 
Scotland was made till the reign of Edward the First. This 
monarch, taking advantage of the troubles excited among the 
northern barons by the death of Alexander, the third of that name, 
accepted the invitation to act as umpire in determining the rights 
of the several claimants to the throne. ‘The Scots mtended no 
more than that he should act the part of a friendly arbitrator, in a 
case where no native authority would have been listened to, and 
thereby save the kingdom from much bloodshed and all the other 
horrors of a protracted civil war. But the views of Edward ex- 
tended a great deal farther. He saw, in the distracted state of the 
neighbouring country, the moment when that claim of paramount 
superiority which had been so often pressed and as often refuted, 
might be brought forward as the means of finally assuming the 
direct government of the nation. He showed the extent of his 
ambition, and the precise object of his policy, when, addressin 
some of the most trusty of his counsellors, he said, “I will subdue 
Scotland to my authority as IL have subdued Wales.” 

As the principal competitors on this occasion were men of 
Norman lineage, and vassals of the king of England for extensive 
estates which they held within his dominions, and as each of them, 
moreover, trusted to the favour of Edward for the successful issue 
of his suit, no serious resistance was made to his proposal of dis- 
charging the duty of umpire, in quality of lord paramount of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland. It is observed by the historian, 
that two or three generations had not converted Normans into 
Scots; and whatever allegiance the emigrated strangers might 
yield to the monarchs who bestowed on them their fiefs, it must 
have been different from the sentiments of filial attachment with 
which men regard the land of their birth and that of their ances- 
tors. ‘They were not bound to it nor to the people by those kin- 
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dred ties which connect the native with the soil he inhabits; as 
the same which has been for ages, perhaps, the abode of his 
fathers, and with the royal race whose progenitors had led their 


own to battle, and with whom they had shared conquest and de- 
feat. 


“In fact, the Normans were neither by birth nor manners rendered 
accessible to the emotions which constitute patriotism. Their ancestors 
were those Scandinavians who left, without reluctance, their native north 
in search of better settlements, and spread their sails to the winds like 
the voluntary exile of modern times, little caring to what shores they 
were wafted, so that they were not driven back to their own. The 
education of the Normans of the thirteenth century had not inculcated 
that love of a native soil, which they could not learn from their roving 
fathers of the preceding ages. ‘They were, above all nations, devoted to 
chivalry; aud its doctrines and habits were unfavourable to local attach- 
ment. ‘The feudal system also, although the assertion may, at first sight, 
appear strange, had, until fiefs were rendered hereditary, circumstances 
unfavourable to | and patriotism. A vassal might, and often did, 
hold feifs in more realms than one; a division of allegiance tending to 
prevent the sense of duty or loyal attachment running strongly in any of 
their single channels. Nay, he might, and many did, possess fiefs de- 
pending on the separate Kings of France, England, and Scotland ; and 
thus being, to a certain extent, the subject of all these princes, he could 
hardly look on any of them with peculiar attachment, unless it were 
created by personal respect or preference. When war broke out betwixt 
any of the princes whom he depended upon, the feudatory debated with 
himself to which standard he should adhere, and shook himself clear of 
his allegiance to the other militant power, by resigning the fief. The 
possibility of thus changing country and masters, this habit of serving 
a prince only so long as the vassal held fief under him, led to loose and 
irregular conceptions on the subject of loyalty, and gave the feudatory 
more the appearance of a mercenary, who serves for pay, than ef a pa- 
triot fighting in defence of his country. ‘This consequence may be drawn 
from the frequent compliances and change of parties visible in the Scot- 


tish barons, and narrated without much censure by the historians. '— 
Scott, vol. i. p. 69. 


The concession made by the chiefs who owned the supremacy 
of Edward was not recognised by the nation at large; and hence 
as soon as the people had recovered their independence by the 
victory at Bannockburn, the question reverted to its former grounds, 
and was debated once more on the footing of its historical evi- 
dence. Even before the death of the King just named, the maim 
facts on which he rested his claim were submitted to the Pope, 
not, indeed, as to a judge, but altogether extra-judicially, and for 
the sake of conveying to his Holiness certain points of informa- 
tion, in which it was thought he might be deficient. After calling 
Almighty God to witness that it was written in indelible characters 
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upon his memory, that his predecessors, the Kings of England, 
had, by right of superiority and direct dominion, from most an- 
cient times, been superiors of the Kings of Scotland in matters 


temporal, and did receive liege homage and oaths of fealty from. 


them for Scotland, he proceeds to enlighten the understanding of 
the ghostly father by the following narrative. “ In the days of 
Eli and Samuel the prophet, there was a certain famous and va- 
liant man called Brutus, descended of the Trojans, who, after the 
destruction of the city of Troy, did, with many of the Trojan no- 
bility, arrive at a certain island then called Albion, inhabited by 
giants, who being by their might overcome and killed, he called 
this country after his own name Britannia, (quasi Brutannia,) aud 
gave to his companions the name of Britons, and built a city 
which he called Trinovantum, now London. ‘Thereafter he 
divided his kingdom among his three sons, to wit, to Locrinus, 
the eldest, he gave that part of Britain which is now called Eng- 
land; to Albanactus, his second son, he gave that part then called 
Albion, now Scotland; and to Cambrus, his youngest, he gave 
that part thereof then called Cambria, now called Wales; with a 
reservation to Locrinus, the eldest, of the royal dignity. ‘Two 
years after the death of Brutus, a certain King of the Huns named 
Humber, arrived in Albion, and killed Albanactus, the brother 
of Locrinus; which when Locrinus, the King of the Britons, had 
heard, he pursued Humber, who in his flight was drowned in a 
river which from him is called Humber: and so Albany returned 
to Locrinus.” Edward, however, admits that, from the very out- 
set, the Scots did not exhibit the obedience and docility which 
were due to the descendants of Brutus. On the contrary, they 
rebelled from time to time, and in utter contempt of the suc- 
cessors of Locrinus, chose princes after their own hearts whom 
they followed into the field of battle. At length, says the me- 
morialist in his communication to the Pope, “ Athelstan, King of 
England, made Constantine, his vassal, King of the Scots, saying 
there was more glory in making a king than in being one. And 
it is memorable, that the same Athelstan, by the intercession of 
St. John of Beverley, sometime Archbishop of York, did defeat 
the Scots that rebelled against him. The King having with 
much devotion given thanks to God for the victory, he earnestly 
prayed to him that, by the intercession of this St. John, he would 


be pleased to show some visible sign, whereby the present, and _ 


succeeding ages, might know that the Scots were, by right, sub- 
jected to the kingdom of England. And away some pro- 
jecting rocks in Scotland, at a place near Dunbar, he draws his 
sword and lets a-drive at the flinty rock, and in it, by the dint of 
his sword, (God assisting,) he made a slap a full ell long, which 
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bears the clear mark of it to this time. This is every week re- 
peated in praise and honour of this St. John, as a miracle, in the 
church of Beverley, out of the legend of that saint; yea, to this 
very day, the remembrance of this thing is famous both in England 
and Scotland.’’* 

The Scots in their turn, apprehensive lest the above very plau- 
sible and veracious statement should make an undue impression 
upon the belief of the holy father, dispatch an epistle to Rome, 
signed by the greater part of the nobility and dignified churchmen. 
After making suitable obeisance to their spiritual head, they in- 
form him that they know and have gathered from the Acts and 
Books of the Ancients, “ That among other great nations, our 
nation of Scots was recorded with many praises, which from the 
Greater Scythia passing the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the Pillars of 
Hercules, for a long time resided in Spain among very fierce 
people. But they could nowhere be subdued by any tribes how- 
soever barbarous they might be; and coming out ‘from thence 
about twelve hundred years after the out-going of the people of 
Israel, they purchased by many victories and much toil these ter- 
ritories in the West, which they now possess, having expelled the 
Britons and destroyed the Picts. ‘The most holy fathers, your 
predecessors, being persuaded of these things, did bestow upon 
this kingdom and people, as the tlock of the brother of St. Peter, 
many favours and privileges. ‘Thus our nation hath hitherto, 
under their protection, continued free and undisturbed, until the 
magnificent King of England, Edward, did, under the pretence 
of a friend and ally, invade our kingdom in a hostile manner, 
when it wanted a head, (regnum nostrum acephalum,) and a 
people conscious of no guilt or guile, nor then accustomed to 
quarrels and insults. [rom these innumerable evils, by the as- 
sistance of Him who binds up and heals the wounded, are we 
delivered by our very valiant King and Lord, Robert; who, in 
delivering his people and inheritance out of the hands of their 
enemies, like another Joshua or Maccabeus, chiefly underwent 
troubles, toils, hardships, and dangers; whom also Divine Provi- 
dence, and the right of succession, according to our laws and 
customs, which we will maintain to the utmost, and the due cou- 
ent and assent of us all, have made our prince and king.” 

The following paragraph i is particularly striking, as breathing 
that spirit of determined freedom which no misfortune could re- 
press nor strength of arms subdue. “ ‘To him as the deliverer of 
the people, by preserving our liberties, we are bound to adhere, 


* Lu the original, preserved in the Tower of London, as published by Prynne, in his 
History of Edward the First, it is said that the flinty rock, when struck by the sword 
of Athelstan, become soft and penetrable, as if it had been all butter ur soft gravel. 
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as well on account of his right as by reason of his merit, and to 
him we will adhere. But, if he desist from what he has begun, 
and show any inclination to a us or our kingdom to the 
kingdom of England or to the English, we will use our utmost 
endeavours to expel him immediately as our enemy, and the sub- 
verter of his own and of our right, and we will make another our 
king who is able to defend us; for so long as a hundred Scots- 
men remain alive, we will never be subjected any manner of way 
to the dominion of England. It is not for glory, riches, and ho- 
nour we fight, but only for liberty, which no good man loseth but 
with his life.’ ‘The words of the original are, ‘‘ Quamdiu centum 
viri remanserint, nunquam Anglorum dominio aliquatenus volu- 
mus subjugari. Non enim propter gloriam, divitias, aut honorem 
pugnamus, sed propter libertatem quam nemo bonus nisi simul 
cum vita amittit.”—Anderson’s Historical Essay, Appendix. 

In the reign of Edward the Third, the statesmen who surrounded 
the throne of that active prince recommended that, in order to 
form a basis for a lasting peace, he should execute a deed of re- 
signation in regard to all claims of dominion and superiority which 
had been assumed over the kingdom of Scotland, and to agree 
that all muniments or public instruments asserting or tending to 
support such a claim, should be delivered up. ‘This agreement 
was subscribed by the king on the 4th of March, 1328. A peace 
was soon afterwards concluded at Edinburgh, and ratified in a 
parliament held at Northampton on the 4th of May in the same 
year. It was confirmed too by a match between the Princess 
Joanna, sister to Edward, and David, son to King Robert, though 
both were as yet infants. It was stipulated at the same time, that 
all the charters and documents carried away from Scotland by 
the first Edward should be restored ; a condition which was ful- 
filled only in part, for the citizens of London opposed the re- 
moval of the “ fated stone” from Westminster, regarding it, 
perhaps, as an imperishable memorial of the very supremacy 
which was now formally relinquished. 

The treaty of peace at Northampton has by several of our his- 
torians been pronounced dishonourable to England. But taking 
all things into consideration, and more especially the prospect of 
a lasting amity between the countries, it will rather appear a wise . 
measure, inasmuch as it removed a bar which pride and obstinacy 
had rendered quite insuperable. Sir Walter maintains that the 
treaty of Northampton was just, because the English had no title 
to the superiority of Scotland; and it was necessary, because 
Edward the Third, at the period in question, had no force to op- 
pose the Scottish army, but was compelled to lie within the forti- 
fications of York, and see the invaders destroy the country nearly 
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to the banks of the Humber. What is alike demanded by justice 
and policy, it may be mortifying, but it cannot be dishonourable 
to concede; and before passing so heavy a sentence on the 
Northampton Parliament, these writers ought to have considered 
first, whether England possessed any right over Scotland, and 
next, whether that which they claimed was an adequate motive 
for continuing an unsuccessful war, 

But the future conduct of Edward made manifest, that although 
he had yielded to the pressure of circumstances, he had not en- 
tirely relinquished the intention of securing by force or favour the 
title of lord paramount of the whole British isles. During the 
minority of David Bruce, his own brother-in-law, he espoused the 
cause of the younger Baliol, on condition that the latter should 
consider himself as his vassal for the whole kingdom. Having 
failed in this attempt, he endeavoured to accomplish the same 
object by using the influence procured by his arms in the suc- 
cessful battle of Neville Cross, where the husband of his sister 
was taken prisoner at the head of an invading army. David soon 
became impatient of captivity, and like his predecessor, William 
the Lion, seems to have been willing to subject his kingdom to 
the sovereignty of England, and to yield up once more the ques- 
tion of supremacy in order to obtain his personal freedom. He 
appears even to have taken some steps for that purpose. ‘Two 
instruments remain, by which he recognises the title of Edward 
as lord paramount, and agrees to take the oath of homage. He 
obtained a temporary liberation, and permission to return into his 
native country, with the view, it is supposed, to give him an op- 
portunity of sounding the opinion and sentiments of his people 
on this important subject; and with the same intention, the 
English commissioners were empowered to protract the term of 
his absence, should they think the execution of a treaty on such 
a basis likely to be advanced by his longer stayin Scotland. But 
when an appeal was made to the loyalty of his nobles on this de- 
licate question, they expressed an unanimous resolution, that 
though they would joyfully impoverish themselves to purchase 
with money the freedom of their sovereign, they would never 
agree to surrender for that, or for any other object, the independ- 
ence of their country. David was therefore obliged to return to 
England, and to submit somewhat longer to a partial restraint at 
the court of his relative. 

An attempt was made in the reign of Henry the Third to ob- 
tain, through the instrumentality of a certain John Harding, the 
vossession of written evidence vouching for the homage made by 

Javid and Robert the Second to the King of England for the 
whole of their dominions, The said Harding appears to have 
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repured to Scotland in search of the documents now alluded to, 
and also to have gratified the anxiety of his employer by pro- 
ducing two or three papers written and signed with his own hand. 
The forgeries, we believe, are still in existence, and they are de- 
scribed as being so clumsily done, that they ought never to have 
received the smallest attention. Harding, however, gained his 
object in the form of a pension from Henry, who was assured by 
the crafty swindler that James, the Scottish king, had previously 
offered him a thousand marks for them. ‘The principal autho- 
rity for this singular transaction appears in the deed executed by 
the former of these sovereigns, for the purpose of securing the 
annual payment of twenty pounds to his confidential agent. 
“ Henricus Dei gratia Rex, &c., considerantes qualiter Johannes 
Hardyng de inimicis nostris Scocie certas evidentias et literas 
patentes David et Roberti quondam regum Scocie jus nostrum 
superioritatis et supremi dominii regni Scocie concernentes, in 
quibus predicti David et Robertus reges heredes et successores 
sul tenentur et obligantur tenere predictum regnum Scocie de 
regibus Anglie, qui pro tempore fuerint, in perpetuum homa- 
_ ligium et fidelitatem tanquam dominis superioribus regni 
scocie, non absque corporis sui periculo ac gravibus expensis 
adquisivit ; Quas quidem evidencias et literas patentes ac quam 
plures alias evidencias notabiles predictam superioritatem nostram 
approbantes, non obstante quod Jacobus nuper Rex Scocie pro 
eisdem sibi reddendis mille marcas ei dedisse obtulit, nobis libe- 
ravit; De gracia nostra speciali concessimus eidem Johanni Har- 
dyng quemdam annum reditum viginti librarum, &c.” 

‘The only other instance we shall mention of a discussion re- 
specting feudal superiority occurred in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and was oceasioned by the charge of guilt brought against 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. A commission was appointed to 
sit at York, having the Duke of Norfolk at its head, before whom 
appeared, as accusers, the Regent Murray, the Lords Morton 
and Lindsay, with the Bishop of Orkney, and Maitland of Le- 
thington. In behalf of the Scottish sovereign an equal number 
of noblemen attended, assisted by Lesley, the celebrated historian 
and bishop of Ross. 


“ The first demand of Norfolk was that the Regent Murray should 


do homage to the Queen of England, as queen paramount of Scotland, . 


seeing he had come voluntarily to plead as a suitor before Elizabeth's 

commissioners. ‘This acknowledgment of the right of supremacy, re- 

sisted in so many centuries of bloody war, would have simplified the 

task of affording a foundation for Elizabeth’s jurisdiction, since, if it had 

been admitted, she might have taken up the settlement of the disputes 

between the Queen and subjects of Scotland, in the legitimate exercise 
NO, XVI.—ocr. 1850. AA 
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of her power as paramount superior, in which, capacity Edward, 1. had 
decided the controversy between Bruce aud Baliol,, At the, unexpected 
demand of homage, the blood rushed to Regent Murray's countenance, 
and he remained uncertain what to answer ; but, the, ready wit of; Le- 
thington took up the debate. ‘ Let England,’ said he, ‘ restore to Scot- 
land Cumberland, Northumberland, and the town of Berwick, and 
homage shall be done for these possessions as of old; but for the “vy 
dom and erown of Scotland,” he continued, * it is more free of depend- 
ence than England herself has been of late, while she paid St. Peter's 
pence to Rome,’ The sittings of the commissioners were resumed ‘witl- 
out more debate on the subject of supremacy, which the English tacitly 
abandoned,’ — Scott, vol. ii. p. 129. 


We have been at some pains to trace the history of this famétis 
question, which the ignorance of some writers and the perverted 
pride of others have perpetuated even to our own days, and which 
they have also contrived to render the vehicle of much contemptible 
spleen ts well as of national animosity. The very latest authors! 
Lingard aud ‘Fytler, have mherited the controversy in its fall ex- 
tent, and each of them has so handled its several points, that'it 
very hikely to descend to the third and fourth generation of histi- 
rians on Both sides of the Tweed. ‘Dr. Lingard oty all stich ‘sibs 
jects follows a course which is at once excessively ‘provoking 4s 
to the manner, and very deceitful as’ to the matter. He deals’ it 
general assertions, without giving any satisfactory referetice, and 
advances opinions which are frequently iiconsistent even with’ bis 
own facts. Mr. ‘Tytler, on the other hand, is not a whit bebitd 
him in point of nationality, and is sometimes’ found brandishity 
his quill very much in the same spirit in which Brace whirled his 
battle-uxe, levelling a deadly thrust at the head-piece of his a 


ponent, an object which in no sense of the word can ‘be! pr 
nounced armour proof. But, to do the Scotchman justice, he 
walks ina plainer and more direct path, exhibiting with) much 
distinctness the grounds and reasons of his conclusions. 90” 
After all, the truth seems to lie very’ near the surface. THe 
kings of Scotland, in very ancient times, appear to hate dotie hy- 
mage for a part of their territory situated ‘northwards 6F the 
boundary line, which at a later era divided ‘the’ two! countries 5 
and accordingly as they acknowledged theinselves 
lands which were no longer regarded as belonging to ‘England, 
or, in other words, for a province which was comprehended within 
the Himits of Scotland in the more modern acceptation of ‘the 
termjat was hastily concluded that they had originally performed 
feudal service for the whole kingdom, from the borders of Cam- 
berland to the Pentland Firth. As the misunderstanding’ Ccouti- 
nued to gain grownd on both sides, the Engtish subsequently 
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elaimed more than was due, and the Scottish refused what they 
were'in truth bound to petform. Instead of restricting his’ de- 
mand of homage to Lothian, a district which at one epoch wis 
undoubtedly held of his crown, Edward extended it to the whole 
of the country beyond the Tweed ;, while, in opposing this) yar 
sion of their independence, the followers of Bruce resolved, to pay 
no. service but for lands which they possessed southward of that 
rivers ‘To have brought the question to an issue en a-distinet 
and intelligible principle, the former of these sovereigns} in place 
of going back to the days of Eli and Samuel, or tothe imaginary 
dynasty of King Brutus, ought to have proved ‘that, within the 
limits of recorded time, Caledonia was the property. of the Eaglish 
crown, and had been granted. to the native race, of prinees,on con, 
dition of feudal ackuowledgmeat,,. ‘The, Scottish monatchs,.on 
the other, hand, instead of confining, their duties as ligge amen oto 
the counties of Northumberland and Cumbexland)| should: have 
also performed homage for the shires of Berwick, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and part. of Roxburgh, all of whieh were 
included in the ancient, Lodenia.or Lothian,,,, Wejare aware that 
seyeral historians of North Britain, resolutely deny that the Kings 
of that country. ever, acknowledged the) superiotity of England 
over any portion of the country which, is now ¢alled Scotland; 
and that, as has been already stated, Sit David Dalrymple |endea- 
youred to, find. the Lodenia for which homage, was: paid some- 
where in the vicinity of Leeds, while others have sought fon it; on 
the line of the western marches. But we are, satisfied, aotwath+ 
standing, that, Sir Walter Scott has. taken a more accurate view-of 
the subject, and by comecting, a point which no well informed 
antiquary, will,any longer contest, has relieved this imquiry) from 
much darkness and embarrassment, 
Before we leave this chapter of ancient history, we may dropoa 
remark, suggested by the invincible determination with which ithe 
Scottish people maintained their independence, in regard, to/ the 
difficulty of conquering a nation when the pride or revenge: of 
the great mass.of the inhabitants is once roused against their. in- 
vaders. After the conquest of Ireland and Wales, it, became;ex- 
tremely desirable that the whole of this island should, be, «uider 
one government, and hence from the reigu of Henry the Second 


downwards, the, kings of England endeavoured, sometimes by — 


marriage, sometimes by political intrigue, and more frequently 
still by force of arms, to accomplish. a, permanent union, |: Léthe 
Maid of Norway, the grand-daughter of Alexander the Third, 
had lived, and borne children to Prince Edward, that object would 


have been effected in the thirteenth century instead of, the eighr 


teenth; but the untimely death of Margaret, by depriving Scot- 
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land of a direct heir to the throne, paved the way for all the mise- 
ries and oppression which disgraced the rivalry of the Bruce and 
Baliol factions. In the war which ensued, the Scottish: ‘people, 
deserted by the most powerful of their nobles, who were-in fact 
strangers to the soil, were very generally worsted m the: field: of 
battle, being much inferior to the English troops both in armour 
and discipline. ‘hey were compelled to take refuge among their 
mountains and marshes, separating in small bands for the conve- 
nience of finding food and an maccessible retreat. But nosooner 
lad the victors retired from the scene of action, than the fraits of 
their military skill were wrested from them. | ‘Towns’ and ‘for- 
tresses were retaken with the most frightful slaughter, detached 
garrisons were overcome by surprise, and small bodies of troops 
were attacked by superior numbers and put to the sword. At 
length the animosity between the two countries was: inflamed to 
such degree, us to impress upon Edward the First: the settled 
conviction, that nothme short of an actual extermination of the 
Scots Could secure for him the possession of their countrys: "Phe 
latter had resolved to defend their freedom ina spirit similar to 
that with which it was attacked; declaring, that! as long asia 
hundred of them were alive, they would never submit in uny way 
to the dominion of England. bets 
We therefore do not refuse to sympathize inhsithdaniitatiin 
which breathes in the pages of the Scottish historiaus, when they 
recount the successes of Wallace and the triutophs: of Robert 
Bruce. This King, esteemed the third knight of his-age in‘point 
of accomplishments and valour, was probably the ablest general in 
Europe after the death of our first Edward.) So completely 
indeed did he turn the tide of conquest, that he not only expelled 
the invaders from all parts of his territory, but, crossing the bor- 
ders at the head of an army flushed with suecess, dictated the 
treaty of Northampton as the basis of a future peace between the 
two kingdoms, now acknowledged to be equally independent. 
Suppressing all such fe clings, however, and looking only at the 
interest and happiness of Scotland, we doubt greatly whether, as 
an amicable union could not be accomplished, final subyega- 
tion of the whole country by Edward the First would not have 
proved a blessing. Such an event would have prevented the ac- 
cumulated suffering and dissension which darkened the reigns of 
the thrve last Stuarts who sat on the Scottish throne; would have 
produced a complete uniformity in manners, religion, and: law; 
and would moreover have extinguished that spirit ef nationality 
which, as there are two churches in the kingdom, and other sepa- 
fate institutions, political and municipal, will perpetuate the dis- 
tinction between the Britons of the South and of the North for 
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many ages to come. Buton, this subject Mr, ‘Tytler holds a very 
difierent- opimien. La allusion to the battle of Bannockburn, he 
remarks that the consequences of the victory have neither been 
partial nor confined. 


“Their duration throughout suceceding centuries of Scottisl history 
‘and Seottish liberty, down to the hour in which we now write, cannot 
he questioned ; and without launching out inte any: inappropriate fiehl 
of historical speculation, we have only to think of the most obvious con- 
sequences which must have resulted trom Scotland becoming a conquered 
province of Evgland ; and if we wish for proof, to fix our, eyes on the 
present condition of Ireland, in order to feel the present. reality ‘of all 
that we owe to the victory at Bannockbary, and to the | ‘memory of such 
ncn as Bruce, Randolph, and Douglas.” | : 


o19 
But the reference to Ireland does not ground of 
comparison. | The evils which have afflicted, that country may, be 
ascribed ito the imperfect nature of the union which subsists, be- 
tween itvand Hngland circumstance which, arose no. small 
degree from ats local situation, and: its, distance, from, the, sual 
means of civilization. To know what Scotland would haye been 
under the English erown, we should look. to, Yorkshire, Nonthum- 
berland, and Wales, counties which bear some resemblance to. it 
soil climate, and which were comparatively rich and bappy 
tong: before that nation was allowed to. make one RD Ty ths path 
‘of ‘DAprovement and civilization. 
Dr. Lingard, who, by the way, is extremely 1 inaccurate in almost 
| every. thing which respects North Britain, takes a certain pleasure 
in sueering at her heroes, and thereby, of course, provokes, the we 
cof her national. historians. . Besides his sarcasms the good Jesuit 
doves not startle at facts, however prominent, vor hesitate on any 
occasion to sacrifice consisteucy to the gratification of personal 
spleen. In. particular: be makes an artful attempt to, diminish 
the personal reputation of Wallace. Ile maintains that he owed 
his celebrity as much to his evecution as to his exploits; that of 
the Scottish chieftains who deserved and experienced the, en- 
mity of Edward, he alone perished on the gallows; and that on 
this account his fate monopolized the sympathy of his country- 
wen, who revered him as the martyr of their independence, He 


represents the accounts of his strength, gallantry, and patriotic, ef- . 


forts, as being given by Scottish writers who lived-a century or two 
after his death, and .who, therefore, were of no. credible. autho- 
rity; and he concludes with an eulogy on the clemency of [d- 
ward, who, he says, did not forget dhe iulerests of Wallace when 
the rest of his countrymen made their peace with England. |, All 
this, Mr. Tytler asserts, is a tissue of error and misrepresenta- 
tion. Itis not true that of all the Scottish chieftains who de- 
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served Edward's enmity, Wallace was the only one who: perished 
on the gallows. Sir Nigel Bruce, Sir Christopher Seton, Johw 
Seton, the Earl of Athol, Sir Simon Fraser, Sir Herbert de 
Moreham, Phomas Boys, Sir David Inchmartin, Sir John de 
Somerville, Sir Thomas and Sir Alexander Bruce, both brothers. 
of the King, and Sir Reginald Craufurd, were all hanged by Ed- 
ward’s orders in the year 1306, within twelve mouths of the exe- 
cation of Wallace. So much for the accuracy of Dr. Lingard’s 
assertion that none but the hero just named died on a scattold, 
and that he owed his celebrity to the manner of his death !~ 
Again, as to the interests of Wallace not being forgotten by the: 
King of England, his statement is equally incorrect and fallacious, 
Had Lingard consulted the state paper published in Prynne’s 
Edward ‘the First; he would have found that to Comyn, the’ 
Bishop of Glasgow, Sir Simon Fraser, and the rest, Edward ex+ 
pressly stipulated that “ ¢heir life and their limbs should be safe; 
that they should not suffer punishment, nor Jose their estates; and 
that the ransoms they should pay, and the fines to be levied ow 
then for their misdemeanours, should be referréd by them to the 
good pleasure of the King.” But what, by the same authentic 
deed, does it appear was held out to Wallace! ‘The terms were 
an unconditional surrender of himself to the will and mercy of thé 
Aimg. It is impossible Dr. Lingard should) be ignorant that 
these terms were almost equivalent to a declaration | that ‘he was 
doomed to be executed the moment he was taken; and yet he 
gravely tells us that ‘* Wallace’s interests were not forgotten !” 
lad the Doetor consulted Langtoft, he would have found: that 
Wallace did, like the rest, propose to surrender himself ou the 
assurance of safety im life, limbs, and estate; but that Edward 
cursed him by the fiend for a traitor, and set a price of three 
hundred marks upon his head, ‘This, observes Mr. ‘Tytler, was 
an attention to lis interests with which he would willingly have 
dispensed !— //istory, vol. 446, Xe. 

3. We proceed now to the most interesting section of this ar- 
ticle, of which the object is to give some account of Richard the 
Second, who, it appears, lived many years in Scotland after his 
supposed murder, and finally died and was buried at Stirling. | It 
had indeed been stated by Bower, the continuator of Fordun, one 
of the most ancient and authentic of the Scottish historians, that 
Richard found means to escape from Pontefract castle; that he 
succeeded in conveying himself to the Hebrides, and travelling m 
disguise through those remote parts, was recognised in the house 
of Donald, Lord of the Isles, by a jester who had been educated 
at the court of the King in his better days. The same historian 
proceeds to say that Donald sent him under the charge of Lord 
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Montgomery to Robert the Third, with whom, as, longjasothe 
Scottish: monarch, bived, he was. supported’ as became | his ranks; 
and that after the death of this king, the royal, fugitive was, deli« 
vered), to!. the’ Duke of Albany, then Governor, of Scotland, by. 
whom he was! honourably treated ; and he concludes avith| this.te- 
markable sentence, that at length he died im ithe-castle of Stirling, 
aud was buried in the church of the preaching friars, ou the north, 
side of thé altar,—* tandem in castro. de Strivelyn,mortuus, et 
ecclesia fratrum ejusdem ad aquilonare altaris coraw tumulatus.? 
Again,.im the’ passage in which he mentions the death, of Robert. 
the ‘Phird, the same historian observes, that about this, time many 
persous fled out of England from the face of Henny |the Housths 
and came to King Richard in Scotland ;, amongst were! 
Henry: Percy, the younger, who had come a little befone this, and 
beg of the same age with James the First,had beet brought|upi 
with him. in the castle of St. Andrew's. At the, same tame, be; 
continues, there came also the Lord, Bardolph,, two, Weleh| pret 
lates, the Bishops of St. Asaph and of Bangor, «the, Abbot; of; 
Welbeck, and other honourable -persons:, bat, adds,)\ Kang: 
Richard would in nowise be persuaded, either by the goverpon or 
any other person, to. have’ private |interview, with, the, Hark ef, 
Northumberland, Lastly, under the events of 1419, the annalist 
makes this. brief entry: “ Lu this year died Richard, ; King) of 
England, on the feast of St. Lucie, in, the castle of Stirling.” 

"Lhe same story is necorded by Winton, the Prior of Lochleven, 
a contemporary of Richard, im his well-known Chronicle, which, 
as it was written before Bower began his continuation of Fordun, 
is justly regarded as a separate testimony. He relates, that,after 
Richard’s deposition by Henry the Fourth, he was confined an the 
‘Tower of London; after which, says he, they brought: him to 
Pontefract, where he was delivered to two gentlemen of rank, and) 
reputation, named Swinburn and Waterton, who felt compassion 
for him, and spread a report of his death; but afterwards, thene 
arose a rumour that King Richard was still alive. Having nar- 
rated the incident of bis being recognized in the ‘ Oute Isles” of 
Scotland, and sent under the charge of Lord Montgomery to, Ro- 
bert the ‘Third, the chronicler adds, “ Whether he were the King 


or not, few knew for certain. He was little inclined. to devotion, . 


and seldom showed a desire to hear mass; from the manner; im 
which he conducted himself at seemed likely that he was half mad 


hy 


* The word in Yngland thai gart spred 
That this Richard King was dede ; — a 
But eftyr’ that there ras tithand mo SHI I6 


That this King Richard was livand. iid 
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In an ancient manuscript in the Advocate’s Library, apparently 
written after the time of Fordun and before the date of | Bower's 
continuation, that is more than four centuries ‘ago, there are 'seve- 
ral passages which corroborate, in a very striking ‘manner, the 
aceount of the latter author and of Winton respecting the unfor- 
tunate Richard. ‘This relic is entitled Extracta ex: Chronicis 
Scotiw, and at folio 254 presents the following notice, which we 

ive inthe version of Mr. Tytler. ‘ Henry Percy; Earl of 

orthumberland, with his hailey Henry the younger, and many 
others of the prelates and nobles of England, fled from: the facv 
of Henry the Fourth into Scotland to King Richard, at. this 
time anexile, but well treated by the governor.”—In another part 
of the same manuscript, the account given by Bower of the deatli 
of Richard ‘is thus briefly but positively confirmed, with the va- 
luable addition of the monkish or leonine epitaph insertbed above 
his tomb, “ Richard the Second, King of England, died in the 
castle of Stirlmg in the aforesaid year, and was buried on the feast 
of St. Lucie the Virgin, on the north side of the high altar of the 


Preaching Friars ;” above whose royal image there painted; it Is 
thus written : 


bey 7; 


‘€ Anglie Ricardus jacet hic rex ipse sepultus 
Loncaste quem dux dejecit arte, mota prodicione, 
Prodicione potens, sceptro potitur 
Suppliciam licet bunc ipsius ome genus, 
Ricardum inferis hunc Scotia sustulit annis— 

Qui caustro Striveling vite peregit iter 
Anuo milleno quaterceno quoque deno 
Et nono Christi regis finis fuit iste.” 


The church of the Dominican friars at Stirling has tdnis bint! 
been destroyed, and other buildings erected on its site. It exibted 


in the time of Boece, who mentions the inscription over Rich+ 
ard’s tomb as being visible in his day. 


Such being the clear and positive statements of contemporary 
writers, enjoying a high reputation for veracity and the means of 


And quhon that rais, I will tel bere 
As I bard thare. Of the mancre 
Bot I can nocht tel] the case’ 
Off Poumfret as he chapit wase. 

a 


The Duke of Albany syne hym gat 
And held hym lang tyme eftyr that : 
Quhethir he had king, or nane 
Thare was bot few that wyst certane. 
Of devotioune nane he wes, 

And sicldyn will hed to here mes, 

As he bare hym, like was he 


Oft half wod or wyld to be.— Winton, vol, ii. p. 386. 
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obtaining information, it is surprizing that historians in general, 
English ais well'as Scottish, should) so implicitly have followed 
Buchanan in treating this story as fabulous, and in considering 
as. an imposter the person whom Bower so. distinctly asserts: to 
have been the King. But the question appears to us to be now 
completely set at rest by the discovery of certain! documents at pre- 
sent in the course of being printed at Edinburgh, entitled Accounts 
of the. Great Chamberlains of Scotland. ‘They amount ‘to; two 
large volumes, which, when completed with preface, and. appen~ 
dix, will, says, Mr. ‘Tytler, be one of the most valuable works-that 
has ever been presented to the student of the histdry and antiqui- 
ties of his country. ‘The entries extend so far back theweign’ 
of Alexander the Third, or the year 1263, and, come: down to a. 
period comparatively recent; constituting a! fund of 
portant information relative to the manners, agricalture;and com- 
merce of the times. 2 ot 
Our business at present, however, is exclusively. with tbe for- 
tunes of Richard the Second, in regard) to: whom the. finst: entry 
occurs/ at the end. of the Accounts” for the year 1408, and is: as 
follows: “ Be it remembered also, that the said Lord Governor, 
down to the present time, has neither demanded nor received any 
allowance for the sums expended in the support of Richard, King 
of England, and the messengers of France and of Wales, at dif- 
ferent times coming into the country, upon whom he has defrayed 
much, as is well known.” Again, at the conclusion of the Accounts 
for the year 1414 the following passage is to be found: “ Be it 
remembered also, that our Lord the Duke, Governor of the King- 
dom, has not received any allowance or credit for the expenses of 
King Richard incurred from the period of the death of his brother, 
our Lord the King, of good memory, last deceased.” The same 
memorandum, in precisely the same words, is iserted once more 
at the termination of the Accounts for the year 1415; and 
also, at the conclusion of the year 1417, there is this passage -— zn 
“ Be it remembered, that the Lord Governor has. not. received “EN 
any allowance for the expenses and burdens which he sustained for : 
the custody of King Richard, from the time of the death of the 
late King his brother of good memory, being a period of eleven 
years, which expenses the Lords Auditors of Accounts estimate . 
at the least to have amounted annually to the sum of a hundred 
marks, which for the past years makes in all £733 Gs. 8d."* 


* As a specimen of the Chamberlain’s Latin, we transcribe the following eutry :— 
“ Et memorandum quod dominus gubernator non recipit allocacionem pro expensis 
et oneribus quas sustinuit pro custodia regis Ricardi Anglia, a tempore obitus bone 
memorie quondam domini regis fratris sui, jam per undecim annos. Quas expensas 
annuatim dni auditores compotorum estimant ad minus fuisse in quolibet auno centum 
marcas. summa se extendit pro annis prateritis ad vii'xxxiii lib. vi sh, viiid. et 
que summa debitus domino duci.”’ 
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At.is not denied that there prevailed throughout Kngtand a set. 
tled belief that Richard bad died in Pontefract either from voluntary 
abstinence or by the hands of assassins. ‘The latier supposition | 
has been immortalized by Shakspeare, and will, it) is very 
bable, continue to regulate the faith of history, in’ defiance of 
‘ the most convincing evidence. But there were many persons in 

' the reign of Henry the Fourth who were satisfied: that the de- 
throned king bad tled from his prison and was still alive. ~ dug 
French work of the period, being a Metrical History of the Des 
position of Richard the Second, there ts a distinct allusion to the: 
escape of the unfortunate monarch; and although the author says: 
that the conspirators dressed up a priest called Maudelain) to 

E personate the king, his statement appears to be founded on the” 

5 impression, that his majesty was at large in some quarter of the 

island, . Besides, there is another manuscript in the library of the’ 

Kang of France, entitled ** Relation de la prise de Richard Second,’ 

par Berry, rey d’ Armes,” from which it is manifest that: Hetry 
himself when marching against the conspirators believed! that his’ 
H victim had escaped from Pontefract.“ Next mormng,” ‘says ‘the’ 
: narrator, “ Henry set out to meet his enemies, with only fifty lances’ 
oa and six thousand archers, and drawing up his men outside the’ 
city waited for his reinforcements. Here lie reproached 
ee the Karl of Warwick for his lenity, which had brought him) ito’ 
ee this danger; but he vindicated himself for his past conduct, adding’ 
! that if he should meet Richard now one of them should die” Ytis’ 
cae hot easy to understand why the King should have expressed him 


' self in this way to the Earl of Warwick unless he then believed" 
2.) ee that Richard had really escaped and was about to meet him in the" 

7 lt was almost immediately after the suppression of this 


spiracy and the execution of its authors, that Richard was reported” 
to have died at Pontefract; and we come now to the consideration” 
= of a very extraordinary part of the story in) the exposition of the 
ang dead body by Henry for the purpose of proving to the people’ 
oil that at was the very body of their late king. Of this ceremony 
Otterburn gives the following account. His body ‘was’ car’ 


i ried and exposed im the principal places imtervenmg between 
P Pontefract and London; that part at least of the person was 
| shown by which he could be recognized, 1 mean the face, 
fH which was exposed from the lower part of the forehead to the 
13 : * Archwologia, vol. xx. pp. 218-219. “ From this curious manuseript which belonged — 
; ee to the celebrated Baloze, large extracts were made by Mr. Allen, Master of Dulwich 
ets , College, a gentleman of deep research in English history, aud communicated to My. 
Webb, irom whose nutes I have taken them,’’ —Tytler, vol. iii. p. 348. 
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throat. kLaving reached London it was conveyed to the Church 
of Sts: Paul's, where: the, king along with some of his nobles and | 
the citizens of London attended the faneral, both on the firstand: 
the. second day ; ‘after the conclusion of the mass, the: body was’ 
carried back to Langley, in order to be there interred among the 
Preaching, Friars; which interment accordingly took place, being 
conducted without any pomp by the Bishop of Chester and the’ 
Abbots of St. Albans and Waltham.”—This ceremony took place 
onthe 12th of March, 1399, nearly a month after the hinge re. 
puted death; and it would appear from the expressions which are’ 
employed that the citizens of London believed that: Richard bad 
escaped and, was alive, and that the exposure of the body was re+_ 
sorted to by Henry as the most probable means of putting:down ‘| 
this dangerous report. ‘The question says Mr. 'T. now: arises, if 
Richard was alive, according to the theory which 1 entettain; m°' 
what-mauner are we to account for this ceremony at St. Paal’s and 
foy the body lying iu state at the different churches between! Pontes‘ 
fract and London? My answer is, that the whole: wasn décepy | 
tion ingeniously got wp for the purpose of blinding the’ people, 
but when narrowly examined betraying the imposition in a very | 
palpable manner, It is accordingly positively asserted | by the 
contemporary author of the French metrical history of Richard’s' 
deposition, that the body thus-exhibited in London was not that’ 
of. the king but of Maudelain the priest. I give the passage’ 
in. Mr. Webbs translation. ‘Then was the king so vexed at 
heart by this evil news that he neither ate nor drank from ‘that 
hour, and thus, as they say, it caine to pass that he died; but 
indeed, L do not believe it, for some declare that he is still alive’ 
and well, shut up in their prison which is a great disgrace to them; © 
and notwithstanding this, they caused a dead man to be openly 
carried through the city of London, in such pomp and ceremony 
as becometh a deceased king, saymg that it was the body of the 
deceased king Richard. Duke Henry then made a show of 
mourning, holding the pall after him, followed by all those of his” 
blood. in fair array, without regarding him or the evils which they 
had done unto him,—T hus you shall hear, did they carry the dead’ 


body to St. Paul’s in London, honourably and as of nght apper 
taineth to a king. But I do not believe for certain that it was the — a 
late king; but I think it was Maudelain his chaplain, who in face,’ bu : 
size, height, and make, so exactly resembled him that every one / ying 
firmly thought it was good king Richard. If, however, it were he, Ree 
[ heartily make my prayer to the merciful and holy God that he ely 
will take his soul to heaven.” Pe 
This extract shows that a strong belief was entertained even by , ie 
contemporary authors that Richard the Second did not die nor was Me 
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deprived of life in the castle of Pontefract. There are, besides, 
two very suspicious circumstances remarked by Mr. ‘Tytler, as at. 
tending the exibition of the body in St. ‘Paul's, whieh ‘seen to 
prove the consciousness of Henry that he had not im his hands the 
remains of the deposed prince. Of Richard’s persona minute 
description is given by the monk of Evesham, who says that he 
was of the common or middle Size with yellow hair, his’ farce fair 
and rosy, rather round than long, and sometimes diseased.” | ‘Now 
the question arises, why was the face of the royal corpse entirely 
concealed, or only shown from the lower! part of the’ fore 
head to the throat? Richard’s yellow hair was’ tle very tark 
which would have enabled the people to identify their late monarch ; 
and so far from bemg concealed, we should have been led to ex- 
pect that it would have been studiously displayed. | ‘The second 
ground of suspicion respects the fact that the corpse, after being 
exhibited in the metropolis, did not receive the sepulture due toa 
king, but was sent away and buried privately in the charcl: of the 
Preaching Friars at Langley in Hertfordshire. Henry’s avowed 
intention was to do honour to the body of his predecessor, He 
attended the service for the dead, and held the, pall of the funeral 
car; but no interment followed, although there was thenja tomb 
ready, which Richard, previous to his deposition, had pupae for 
himself in Westminster Abbey. 

All the arts of Henry, however, were not sufficient to suppret 
the rumours, which from time to time arose respecting the existence 
of Richard in the northern part of the island. Walsipghatn in 
forms us that in the course of the year 1402 several individtials siif 
fered death for propagating such reports. A priest of Ware was 
one of the first objects of Henry’s resentment. He had, it seems, 
encouraged his brethren by affirming that Richard was alive, and 
would shortly appear to claim his own rights ; in consequence of 
which the ecclesiastic was drawn and quartered. Not long after, 
eight Franciscan friars were hanged at London, for havine as- 
serted that Richard was alive ; one of whom a doctor of divinity, 
named Frisby, owing to the boldness and obstinacy with which he 
maintained his loyalty was executed m the habit of his’ order. 
About the same time Walter de Baldock, Prior of Launde, in 
Leicestershire, was hanged because he had published the same 
story. Sir Roger de Clarendon, a natural son of the Black Prince, 
and one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to Richard the 
Second, was condenmed and executed along with lis armour-bearer 
and page for the same offence.—Of these reports, moreover, we 
have the best evidence in two papers issued by Henry himself, and 
preserved in the Feedera Anghe. F rom the first of these docu- 
ments which is a pardon wader the privy seal to John Bernard of 
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Offely, we learn some interesting particulars of the state of public 
beliet as to the escape and existence of Richard, Bernard, it seems, 
had met. with one William Balshalf of Lancashire, who ou, being 
asked what news he had to tell, answered, that “ King Richard whe 
had been deposed was alive and well in Scotland, aud. would 
come into, England upon the Feast of John the Baptist next. to 
come, if, not before it.”— 
This, historical fact, so strongly vouched by the Chamberlain’s 
Acoountslately brought to light at Edinburgh, enables us to explain 
why the prince of Scotland, the heir of Robert the Third, was, so 
long detained a captive in London, while Albany, his uncle, con- 


By a'singular combination of events,” says Mr. ‘Tytler, | ff while! the 
Scottish Governor held im his hands the person who of .all: others ‘was 
most formidable to Henry, this monarch became possessed of James the 
First of Scotland, the person of all others to be most dreaded by the,Goe- 
vernor.|, The wesult was that Albany and Henry, both consummate poli- 
ticians, in their secret negotiation, could play off their royal prisoners 
against each other; Albany consenting to detain Richard solong as Henry 
agreed to keep hold of James. ‘The consequence of this policy was just 
what might have been expected. Richard died in Scotland, aud James 
so Tong as Albany lived, never returned to +his throne or to his kingdom ; 
although duting the ‘fifteen years of Albany's usurpation, he hada strong 
party in his favour, and many attempts were made to procure his restor- 
ation. It seems to me therefore, that this circumstanceief Albany having 
Richard in his; hands furnishes us with a satisfactory explanation of two 
points which have hitherto appeared very inexplicable, I mean the, suc- 
cess with which the governor for fifteen years defeated every, negotiation 
for the return of James, and the unmitigable severity and rage which this 
monarch,en his return and throughout his reign, evinced towards every 
member of the House of Albany.’ y 


. The fear of Richard’s return from the north, did not, cease, with 
the life of Henry LV, In, July, 1417, when his son, the. hero, of 
Agincourt, bad embarked for Normandy to prepare for a second 
campaign, he detected a plot, the object of which, was, as he bim- 
self expresses it, to bring in the “ Mammet of Scotland,” |, ‘The 
following letter, the first in Mr, Ellis’s collection, alludes, to this 
occurrence. 'urthermore wold that ye comend (communed) 
with my brothre, with the chancellor, with my cosin of Northum- 
berlond, and. my cosin of Westmorland, and that ye, set,a,gode 
ordinance for my North Marches, and, specialy for the Dug of 
Orlians, and for alle the remanent of my prisoners of Vrance,jand 
also for the K. of Scotelond; for as.I am secrely enfourmed, by-a 
man of ryght notable estate in this lond that there hath ben.a man 
of Ducs of Orlianes in Scotelond, and accorded with the, Dac of 
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366 History of Scotland. 
Albany that this next'somer he schal- the mammet of Scotes 
lond to sturre what he may.” &c. 


At must be admitted that this evidence fos tlie salle life of 
Richard and his residence in Scotland has a very convineing air} 
but unquestionably the strongest and most) direct proof ds that 
supplied by the accounts of the Great Chamberlains: already so 
often mentioned, What motive could there be for inserting such 
entries, from year to year, if no expense had’ been incurred by thé 
Governor in maintaining the captive king? The Lords appointed 
to audit the accounts could not be deceived as to such @ facts! | In 
short, there, is no way of explaining the transaction unless we: cons 
sent to believe that the Scottish government were themselvés 
imposed upon, and that they continued for eighteen years to main 
tain at considerable cost au impostor whose | pretensions they had 
never examined, Under this impression we submit to.our readers 
the following remarks by Mr. ‘Tytler, which we think strictly wads 
ranted by the facts which he has collected and arranged) 9) |)" 


“ may observe, that whatever side of the question miy readets thay 
be inclined to adopt, an extraordinary fact, or rather series of facts; are 
established which have hitherto been overlooked by. preceding Distriat 
If disposed to embrace the opinion which | have formed, after a careful; 
and I trust, impartial examination of the evidence, the cireumstance df 
Richard's escape and subsequent death in Scotland, is a pew and) interest. 
ing event in the history of both countries, If on the other, hapd,,they 
are inclined still to believe the ordina accounts of the death of, this 
monarch in 1399, it must be admitted, for 3 it is proved by good evidence 
that a mysterious person appeared suddenly i in the dominions of Donald af 
the Isles ; that he was challenged by one who knew Richard as being 
the king i in disguise ; that he denied it steadily and yet was kept in Scot- 
land in an honourable captivity for eighteen years at great expense ; th 
it was believed in England by those calculated to have accurate infornt 
tion on the subject, that he was the true king Richard ; and that although 
his being detained and recognized in Scotland was the cause: of repeated 
conspiracies for his restoration, which shook the. government -bothief 
Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth, neither of these monarebs ever 
attempted to get this impostor into their hands, or to expose the cheat, by 
insisting upon his being delivered up, in those various negotiations as to, 
peace or trace which took place between the two kingdoms. ‘This. last 

hesis presents to me difficulties, which appear at present. insur- 
mountable; and I believe therefore that the chapel at Stirling contained 
the ashes of the true Richard.” 

‘Mr. 'Tytler’s work is rendered extremely valuable by the great 
addition to the materials of history which accident as well as re- 
searelt has of lute years brought to light. It is not without reason 
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therefore, that: he describes his! narrative as being founded: ap 
documents which have not been-examined by any other’ writer'o! 
hcottish annals. ‘he most mterestiig of these; besides the € 
berlain’s Accounts already! metitioned, are the Rotuli Scotive, 
a:iationtal work) printed in the years. 1814 and 1819, at the ‘expeit! 
of government, iby command of his Majesty George the I. 
In consists ef: two large folio volumes: comprising collection’ of 
bistoricab: records: relative to the political transactions’ betwee 
England aad Scotland, from the reign of Edward'the First'té th 
of Henry the! Eighth. ‘The records, we find; consist of rolls which 
are preserved in the ‘l’ower, as also in the’ Chapter’ Housé at 
Westminster; aud although the series is not’ quite complete, and 
ewing to their bemg exclustvely written in Latin or itt’ Norah 
French, the work is uninviting to the general reader, it ‘tho 
much to:say, that! considered as materials for authentic history; 
the Rotulh Scotia” constitute one of the most valuable prevents 
which could have mate: to the country. This collectibii'the 
reader is aware has been, printed, but is not yet publisheds: |» 
Another, compilation on Scottish affairs, also sent to press: by 
the. direction, of, government, entitled. Robertson’s» Patlia- 
inentary Revords,” was, wé are sorry to learn, canceled and witli- 
drawn, owing to some defects in the arrangement.” | A's, howeyer, 
itis still eecessible, varions quotations from tt are found in’ Mr. 
Tytler’s'voltimes; atid ‘there 1s good reason to hope that a work 
of so'nuth labour and authenticity will yet be given to the public 
In no respect has our,author made a better use of bis acquisi+ 
tions than in drawing up a treatise on the “ Ancient State of Scote 
land,” which occupies more.than the half of his.second volume. 
He there, presents an account, extremely interesting to all-élasses’ 
of readers, of. the ‘ distinct races” which originally peopled: the’ 
northern ‘parts of this island; of their agriculture;” their éarly 
fisheries 5” the * power of the king;” and the condition of "ef 
9 


“feudal barons;” of the “ancient parliament of Scotland ;” 
“commerce and coitiage;” the “ state of the early Scottish Church ;” 
and the “learning of the clergy ;” of the language of the period,” 
of architecture;” chivalry;” “amusements ;”. of arms,and: 
dress;” and. finally of the art.of.war.”) | .oldetawom 

As to the style and spirit of his book we haye,no,fault toind) - 
with Mr, Tytler, On the contrary, his composition is remparkeble 
for perspicuity and distinctness—the chief, qualities 
writing ;, and if there be anywhere certain tokens of undue haste,ox, 
of a careless eye, the imperfections thereby produced rather offend 
the taste and the ear, than affect the clearness of ‘the narrative or 
disturb the connection of the argument, Perhaps there is in 
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some places a little too much of the “ perfervidum ingenium,” 
once the characteristic of his countrymen; an occasional burst of 
Celtic wrath, and of Caledonian nationality. He is not ignorant 
of the charge to which he has thus exposed himself. He admits 
that he has been accused of injustice im delineating the character 
of Edward the First, and acknowledges that in this instance he 
may have been unable to divest himself entirely of personal feel- 
ings. But, as an apology, he urges that, in writing the history 
of a brave people, resolutely struggling for their independence in 
circumstances of peculiar discouragement, it is difficult to bea 
friend of freedom and not to sympathize with their sufferings— 
not to feel indignation at unjust aggression, and satisfaction when 
the attempt is met with disappointment and defeat. Upon the 
whole, he has produced a learned and candid work; and we think 
it not too much to say that the history of Scotland was never 
written till now, | 

Of Sir Walter’s duodecimos we wish to speak with respect and 
forbearance, but we cannot conceal the glaring fact, that they have 
been hastily got up, and breathe throughout the love of money 
rather than the love of fame. In many parts they are very care- 
lessly written, and hence abound with inaccuracies which a school- 
boy could have corrected—awkward repetitions and grammatical 
solecisms, which it is obvious he has allowed to pass merely 
because he thought them too trifling to merit his attention, Sul 
there are to be detected in some bright passages the hand of a 
master, and the irradiations of a powerful genius. It has been said 
of this distinguished author in the tone of reproach, that he com- 
poses romance like history, and history like romance. The im- 
peachment is not altogether groundless; but inasmuch as he throws 
over the events of the past, and on the characters of the statesmen 
and warriors who wielded the destinies of his native land im 
troublous times, that splendid colouring which gives charms to 
Truth without altering its features; we would convert the taunt 
into a compliment. It is manifest*at the same time, that Sir 
Walter writes from general recollection, rather than from a nyinute 
investigation of authorities, or a painful decyphering of rare docu- 
ments. He takes his facts from the readiest sources, and trusts en- 
tirely to his powers of composition, for conferring upon them an air 
of novelty, as well as those higher attractions of terest and pathos 
which a skilful author alone knows how to produce. . We have 
accordingly read his book with pleasure, without acquiring any 
material addition to our information on any of the darker points of 
Scottish history—the claim of feudal superiority excepted—re- 
gretting that he could afford only a few months to an undertaking, 
which deserved the labour of as many years. 
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Art. V.—The Three Temples of the One True God contrasted. 
By the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen’s College, and 
Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. Fellowes, Lon- 
don, and Parker, Oxford. 1830, pp. 172. 


In no view of Revelation is the wisdom of God more conspicuous than 
in the slow and gradual development of truth—the admission of more 
and more light, according as mankind have been able to endure it, and 
have been capable of walking by it. Contrast, for instance, the obscure 
hint given to our first parents, that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent's head, with the Christian doctrine of fallen man’s'redemp- 
tion through Christ ; and observe how progressively the originalvoutline 
has been filled up and finished. ‘The first intimation of a Redeemer, 
compared with our present knowledge of that great truth, was like the 
confused mass of colouring which the painter's canvass_at first exhibits, 
and in which no eye but his own can discover a future formyor meaning. 
Slowly it received touch after touch, and line upon line, until at length 
the understanding of a child may comprehend its import, and the heart 
of a child be touched and awakened by it. So again, with respect to 
our knowledge of a fature state. From a few passages in the writin 
of Moses, it may be elicited and inferred; in the long interval ‘between 
Moses and Christ, a series. of inspired messengers suggest it with: in- 
creasing clearness; at length, the Finisher of our faith—the Author as 
well as Finisher— brings life and immortality.to light by his Gospel.” 
The above isthe passage with which this book opens. ‘We 
have cited it in the»outset of ‘our remarks, because it appears to 
us to disclose. pretty clearly'the temperament and coniplexion of 
the author’s mind; It furnishes us, as it were, with the key-note 
to the whole of his ‘performance. It shows, on the one hand, a 
commendable disposition to-adore the divine wisdom, as displayed 
in its mysterious dealings with the human race; but, on the other 
hand, it betrays a somewhat more than reasonable confidence in 
man’s ability to discern’and to estimate the perfect adaptation of 
those dealings to’ the purposes contemplated. With the former 
of these feelings every’ christian heart, of course, must watmly 
sympathise. It is no Jess than downright impiety to question the 
fitness or the benevolence of any design, or of any course of pro¥ 
ceeding, which may originate with the Supreme Intelligence! 
But then, we greatly doubt whether it is within the reach’ of 
human sagacity to perceive, in the slow and gradual developement 
of the Divine counsels, such prominent and conspicuous imdica+ 
tions of wisdom, as seem to disclose themselves to the imagination 
of this writer. On the contrary, if we were to point to any one 
region of the Divine administration which, to our apprehensions, 
1s more deeply enveloped thay another in clouds and darkuess) it 
NO. XV1.—OCT. 1830, BB | 
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perhaps would be precisely that, which appears to shed a blaze of 
light over the path of this inquirer! 
That many grand and merciful ends are to be answered by the 
measured and deliberate march of God’s dispensations, can be 
doubted by none but those who have allowed themselves a very 
dangerous license of speculation; but to us, we confess, all this 
is a matter of faith rather than of sight. With him a thousand 
years are as a single day. A watch in the night is not transitory 
enough to express the utter insignificance of our tediots and 
weary cycles, when considered with reference to One, whose being 
has no relation to time. The Lord, we know, is not slack con- 
cerning his promises or his designs, howevet men imay count 
slackness, At the same time, when men are forming their esti- 
mates and calculations of such matters, it is absolutely impossible 
for them wholly to avert their eyes from the influence of this 
slowness of developement upon the personal destinies of vast mul- 
titudes of their own species. It may easily be comprehended 
that the faculties of any one human being will be better unfolded 
by a slow and cautious training than by a system of forcing and 
precipitation. But when we come to consider the education of a 
world, the affair becomes infinitely more complicated. We have 
then before our eyes the stupendous spectacle of a vast commu- 
nity of moral beings, each endowed with an immortal spirit, to 
which divine truth is as the breath of life. And yet we, some- 
times, behold these creatures, from generation to generation, left, 
to all appearance, at the mercy of circumstances almost irre- 
sistibly and fatally adverse to the health and perfection of their 
nature; and moving, by a painful and nearly imperceptible pro- 
gress, towards a condition more favourable to the developement 
of their noblest capacities. While the purposes of Supreme 
Wisdom are gradually expanding themselves, millions after mil- 
lions of responsible agents are passing into eternity. While the 
designs of Omnipotence are advancing with stately and majestic 
step, vice and ignorance and misery are stalking over the earth 
with gigantic and desolating tread. A course of preparation is 
going on, in which, to all human discernment, the fate of innt- 
merable multitudes is as the dust and ashes from the furtiace of 
the experimetiter. Now it would be idle to deny that this is a 
most tremendous and overpowering contemplation, Whenever 
we are engaged in it, we fancy ourselves rather to be standing 
near the crater of a dark and fathomless abyss, than upon the 
sunny margin of a lake, whose surface reflécts the face of Heaven; 
and we are irresistibly impelled fo exclaim with the Apostle, 
“ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
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God: how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 


finding out !” 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that no frame of mind can be 
more enviable or more becoming than that which disposes a man 
to search with humility into the divine counsels, and to have his 
eyes open to vit gleam of light which breaks through their 
awful darkness. But even this temper, admirable as it is, is 
sometimes not without its peculiar perils and temptations. It 
furnishes one, among innumerable other instances, of the melan- 
choly truth, that, in this world, good and evil must always grow 
up together. On the enjoyments and advantages of a mind thus 
constituted it is needless to enlarge. But the dangers which, 


tain. A moment’s thought must satisfy us that an inquirer, pos- 
sessed with a profound and habitual conviction of the wisdom and 
goodness of all the designs of Providence, may soon find it a very 
delightful and consolatory exercise, to trace out their symmetry, 
and to listen to their music: and thus the eye and the ear of his 
understanding may at last behold pictures, and perceive harmony, 
where the faculties of other men are, more or less, disturbed by 
confusion and discord. He may even come to resemble one who 
gazes on the clouds till he sees there a multitude of bright and 
gorgeous shapes, 


“ The towered monument, the pendent rock, 
The forked mountain, and blue promontory 
With trees upon it :”’— 


forgetful that these are “ pageants” 


—— “ which nod unto the earth, 
And mock our eyes with air.” 


So long as he finds himself unable to discern the beautiful con- 
formity and correspondence which, in reality, prevail through all 
the dispensations of God, he is apt to accuse himself of a criminal 
and almost itmpious dulness of heart; and, from a feeling so in- 
tolerably painful, he may, naturally enough, be induced to take 
refuge in the construction of schemes and systems; and, at last, 
he may bring himself to suspect, that all who question the result - 
of his own meditations, are secretly cherishing thoughts and feel- 
ings which exalt themselves against the Almighty. 

_ That the religious studies and habits of Mr. Hinds have led 
him, perhaps almost into something like a propen- 
sity to speculation and hypothesis, appears to us quite clear from 
the whole tenor of this work; and in no parts of it is this pro- 
pensity more distinctly indicated, than in the vein of meditation 
which runs through it, respecting the fitness of the Jewish eco- 
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nomy for the purpose of preparing the chosen seed for the advent 
oe of the Messiah. Now here, again, we feel ourselves compelled 
a” to avow that our spiritual optics are in a state of dismal opacity, 
compared with those of our divine, ‘That this dispensation was, 
in truth, consummately adapted to the objects contemplated by its 
author, can never be doubted by those who believe that it was of 
God. But to acquiesce, with entire submission of the under- 
4 standing in the whole of the scheme, is widely distinct from a pre- 

? tension to the power of discerning and estimating its wisdom, 

: We know not what Mr. Hinds may think of us for venturing on 

. : the avowal; but we must, nevertheless, declare that, to us, there 
oa are few texts of Scripture more difficult than the saying of St. Paul, 
a that the Law was a Schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. We have 
Ba often bestowed upon it our whole powers of thought, without be- 
‘ ing able to derive from the exercise any thing like that plenary 
| satisfaction with which the subject appears to have rewarded the 
co meditations of our commentator. ‘That a survey of the state of 
, man, under the law of nature, or under the Mosaic dispensation, 
a is admirably fitted to show us our need of the economy of grace, 
2) ea and that, thus, the law is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ 
he —is undeniable and obvious. It is, moreover, perfectly discern- 
ible by us, at this day, that Judaism was designed as a firm and 
substantial causeway, in the midst of the morass and quagmire of 
the ancient superstitions, by which an universal religion might be 
a: introduced into the world,—‘ a morality seated in the heart, and 
; a worship of sublime simplicity.” But our difficulty begins, when 
>, Sa we consider this saying of the Apostle with reference to the per- 
ceptible effect of the Law upon the chosen people themselves. We 
& ee are reminded by Mr. Hinds that, at the period of their call, the 
Ss Israelites were in a state of pitiable debasement; that they were 
? ae a rude and sensual people; and that a pure and spiritual system 
aa of religion would have been to them as pearls under the hoofs of 
> swine. What—he asks—would have been the influence of the 
fullest Scriptural blessings on the patriarchal tribes, or on the 
ie gross aud degraded bondmen of Egypt? What would have been 
a the reception of the Gospel without a long course of preparatory 
“es discipline? What was there less than “ a toilsome training of 
generation after generation, which can be conceived adequate to 
have given that bent to the national mind—those habits of reli- 
gious view—which should prepare the appointed future generation 


iz . for recognizing their Messiah, and embracing the Christian doc- 
trine, thus made, beforehand, familiar and congenial?” In reply 
ae to all this, we feel constrained to ask, what was the preparation 
fed - actually effected by this protracted course of training? What 
ar was the improvement which the schoolmaster accomplished? Were 
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the Jews, in fact, much better prepared: for the reception of the 

Messiah, at the period of his appearance, than they were in the 
days of King David? Mr. Hinds himself shall answer the ques- 
tion. ‘ Scarcely,” he says, “ with all this preparatory discipline, 
were any found, at the allotted season, ready for the fulfilment of 
the types and shadows of the Law.” And if so, how can we be in 
a condition to exalt, with en/ightened praise, the wisdom mani- 
fested in this apparatus of instruction? How can we presume to 
trust in our own capacity to scan the expediency and the fitness 
of the introductory dispensation? How can we venture confi- 
dently to declare the absolute necessity of such an economy to the 
completion of the Divine counsels? How, in short, can we pre- 
sume to utter an intelligent assent to the wisdom of a preparatory 
scheme, which, in truth, appears to have made so little effectual 
? 

That the Jewish system was well adapted to the purpose of 
building up, and of keeping in repair, a wall of partition between 
them and the rest of the world, is, of course, beyond dispute. 
That it was invaluable in providing an inviolable repository of 
divine truth from age to age, is equally clear. Neither can it be 
questioned that it may have conferred a signal benefit upon the 
human race, by the preservation of a more mild and humane sys- 
tem of law than was, probably, known to any other nation under 
heaven. But still we are of opinion that it would sorely task any 
mortal sagacity, to show the eminently beneficial operation of this 
economy upon the peculiar people, in fitting ¢hem for the recep- 
tion of a more spiritual system. Their notions of the Supreme 
Being were, doubtless, beyond all comparison, more theoretically 
perfect than those of any other people in the habitable world; and 
yet itis notorious that, to the very last, they worshipped Him rather 
as the tutelary Deity of their own nation, than as the Sovereign of 
the Universe. Neither does it appear that their familiarity with 
the sublimest attributes of the Almighty contributed, in fact, to 
raise them above the general standard of moral excellence; for at 
the time of Christ’s advent their wickedness was absolutely por- 
tentous, though their religious system retained its exterior in un- 
diminished vigour and completeness. During the whole conflict 
which terminated in the destruction of the Holy City, the smoke 
of the daily sacrifice continued to ascend from Mount Zion, while 
the streets below were polluted with discord, and profligacy, and 
rapine, and massacre, in all their most hideous and revolting com- 
binations. 

It has been, indeed, suggested by the present Bishop of Chester, 
in his Records of the Creation, that the necessity of inculcating 
the unity of God was so paramount and so overpowering, as to 
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make it an object more pressing aud more important even than 
the establishment of a high and spiritual tone of moral principle. 
But, even if this were granted, how would it solve the difficulty? 
It is impossible for us to imagine an object more worthy to be 
associated with the inculcation of the divine unity, than the im- 
provement of the people in purity and spirituality. Now, either 
this association was capable of being effected, or it was not. If 
it was capable of accomplishment, it is beyond all human wisdom 
to assign a reason why it was not actually accomplished. If it 
was not capable, we must be equally at a loss to perceive why the 
whole system is to be regarded as an indispensable course of pre- 
paration for a more pure and spiritual economy. 

That the preservation upon earth of the doctrine, that Jehovah 
is one, was an object in the highest degree momentous and neces- 
sary, will of course be acknowledged by every mind in a state of 
sanity. But every such mind must likewise be perplexed and 
confounded by the fact, that the Gospel was rejected by the very 
guardians of this doctrine, and was received by those who for ages 
had been strangers to it. Again—nothing could apparently be 
more expedient or desirable than the establishment of a system 
which should daily represent the “ sins, negligences and igno- 
rances” of men as intolerably offensive to God, and as crying to 
heaven for daily expiation; and which should thus prepare the 
chosen people for the appearance of the great and mysterious 
Victim, whose blood was to purge away transgression once for all. 
But here also we are met by the appalling fact, that, instead of 
preparing them for this consummation, it only seems to have con- 
firmed them in the belief that there might be a commutation for 
sin, and that theirs were the only sins which were entitled to the 
benetit of such commutation, All this, it is true, is far from im- 
peaching the fitness of the system for that purpose. But yet the 
actual failure of the system leaves the mind in a state of strange 
confusion, when we hear a teacher who speaks of it as certain, 
that, without this system, the promulgation of the Gospel must 
have been altogether nugatory and unavailing. For any thing 
that we are able to conclude from the event, the Jewish mind 
could hardly have been much less capable, than it actually was, of 
evangelical truth, even if it had been left wholly destitute of this 
intermediate, preparatory, but, to all appearance, ineffectual 
training. 

It is possible that the author may condemn our foregoing re- 
marks, as bold and sweeping words, and may be disposed to ask, 
in spite of our repeated protestations, whether it is our meaning 
to unpeach the ways of Providence. In that case, we have ouly to 
answer, that we impeach nothing but the discretion and the mo- 
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desty of attempting to explain things, which, as we conceive, are 
scarcely explicable by man, so long as he sees but in part, Itis 
impossible for Mr. Hinds to entertain a profounder reliance than 
we do on the wisdom of God’s various dispensations, although we 
may judge it prudent to be extremely cautious in our endeavours 
to trace and to yerify it, We well know that ‘ the wheels of 
Providence are not turned round by blind chance, but they are full 
of eyes round about, as Ezekiel represents, and they are guided 
by the Spirit of God. Where the Spirit goes, they go; and all 
God’s works of providence, throughout all past ages, meet in one 
at last, as so many lines meeting in one centre.”* But then, the 
difference between the author and ourselves is this, that he seems 
able to look steadily on the progress of this chariot of mystery; 
but that we, on the contrary, while we adore the unapproachable 
Majesty which is there enthroned, are often bewildered by the 
intricacy of its movements, and terrified with the vast circumfe- 
rence and dreadful height of its wheels, and are dismayed by the 
“noise of the wings” which surround it—a noise like the roar of 
mighty waters, or the tumult of conflicting hosts.+ In other 
words, he is enabled distinctly to perceive in the “ developements” 
of the Divine purposes, a clear and illustrious manifestation of 
the Supreme and Eternal mind; while we account them to be, for 
the most part, among the deep and unsearchable things of God, 
and are content to speak of them accordingly. A process of s/ow 
and gradual developement, it is true, has marked the dealings of 
the Almighty in all ages, whether before or since the promulgation 
of the Gospel; and Mr. Hinds is, doubtless, aware that it has 
often been a theme of overwhelming astonishment to the wisest 
aud holiest of mankind. | 

“‘ There is nothing in the world,” says Baxter, “ that licth so heavy 
upon my heart as the thought of the miserable nations of the earth. It 
is the most astonishing part of all God’s providence, to me, that he so 
far forsaketh almost all the world, and confineth his special favour to so 
few; that so small a part of the world hath the profession of Chris- 
tianity, in comparison of heathens, Mahometans and other infidels! and 
that among professed Christians, there are so few that are saved from 
gross delusions, and have but any competent knowledge; and that 


among these there are so few that are seriously religious, and truly set. 


their hearts on heaven. I cannot be affected so much with the calami- 
ties of my own relations, or the land of my nativity, as with the case of 
the heathen, Mahometan and ignorant nations of the earth. No part of 
my prayers are so deeply serious as that for the conversion of the infidel 
and ungodly world, that God’s name may be sanctified, and his kingdom 
come, and his will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” 


Such were the reflections extorted from Baxter, by the slow and 
* Jonathan Edwards, on Redemption. + See Ezek. i. 1524, 
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deliberate unfolding of the scheme of Redemption, subsequent to 
the first Advent of the Messiah. The course of events previous 
to that period is, to our apprehension, for the most part, equally 
inexplicable. We, therefore, feel ourselves unable to tread that 
holy and mysterious ground with a step quite so confident as that 
of our present guide. On the contrary, we can find little rest for 
the sole of our foot but in the counsel which he himself has 
offered us in one part of his work; namely, that “ we wait in 
humble faith” for the solution of all those difficulties, which are 
sure to meet the eye of man when he looketh upon the works of 
the Almighty. 

But here are we, lingering in the courts and precints, when we 
ought to be exploring the recesses, of the Three Temples! Let us, 
then, enter and commence the survey, under the guidance of our 
Hierophant. 

The progressive system which has been observed throughout, 
in the developement of divine truth, has, according to the views of 
our conductor, been most remarkably exhibited in God’s Revela- 
tion of Himself. ‘* His immediate presence has gradually assumed 
a character more and more unlike our gross conceptions of any 
earthly or created object, until we of these latter days are found 
acknowledging the reality of the Divine presence and communion, 
without any sensible manifestation at all.” The first indication 
of that presence was a column of fire, a pillar of cloud, a taber- 
nacle,or a temple. The next visible manifestation of the Deity 
was in the person of Immanuel. The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld bis glory; and thus the regards of 
men were gradually withdrawn from a house of wood and stone, 
and taught to look upon the habitation of a human intellect as a 
fitter abode for the residence and manifestation of the Supreme 
Mind. A preparation was thus made for a still more sublime 
disclosure. ‘The worshipper was at length to become independent 
of all visible aid. His devotions were to be raised above all the 
ussociations of sense. ‘The costly marble and the fleshly taberna- 
cle were alike to be discarded. ‘The Lord was thenceforth to be 
adored “ as present by his Spirit—present in no one place—in 
no one man—but in his new body, the Church,” the fulness of 
Him that filleth * all in all.” And the purpose of the author is 
‘to compare together these three successive stages, in which God 
has revealed Himself as the Ruler of bis elect; im other words, to 
contrast the Three Temples of the One true God.” 

Of each of these three temples, we learn, there was a solemn 
consecration. Upon the first, the glory of Jehovah descended 
the likeness of that bright element which, of all others with which 
our senses are conversant, is the fittest’ emblem of celestial and 
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spiritual purity. ‘The next temple was the human nature of Christ, 
and the solemnity of his baptism corresponded to the dedication 
of the costly edifice of Solomon. “ The rekindled Shechinah” 
was seen to descend upon it, in the semblance, or in the manner, 
of a dove; and the appearance was accompanied by a voice from 
heaven, saying, “‘ this is my beloved Son.” And thus was conse- 
crated the second visible habitation of the Deity. This tabernacle, 
however, was shortly to disappear, and then the last and most 
glorious scene of all was to follow. ‘ On the day of Pentecost 
the mysterious emblem of God’s abiding presence and covenanted 
intercourse was once more to be displayed. On the assembled 
Church the Shechinah was poured out and dispersed. .... The 
Church became the Lord’s anointed. It was the Church’s bap- 
oe It was the Dedication of the last Temple of the One True 
od.” 

In the prosecution of his comparison, the author adopts the 
following arrangement. He considers—I. The materials of the 
Three T emples. Il. The mode of Divine residence in them. 
III. Their duration and stability. IV. ‘The ‘Temple services. 
V. The persons officiating. VI. ‘Fhe connection of the Three 
Temples with the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 

I. The object of the first of these divisions is, to show how fit 
and essential it was that there should be a temple of stone for the 
partial dispensation ; that there should be the ‘Temple of Christ’s 
human nature for the transition state, when it was yet partial, but 
preparing to be extended; and that, for the last dispensation, 
there should be a temple co-extensive and identical with the wor- 
shippers themselves, A single and local sanctuary would have 
been altogether incompatible with the universal character of the 
Christian religion. ‘The permanent residence of the Messiah in 
the flesh among us would have been equally inconsistent with the 


maintenance of a church whose members might be dispersed - 


through every quarter of the civilized world. It was expedient, 
therefore, that the temple of stone should be destroyed, and even 
that the Immanuel himself should go away. And when they were 
removed, where was a sanctuary to be found for the Deity but in 
the collective body of his worshippers? How was the presence of 
God to be manifested, but by its diffusion among those who, in 
any region of the earth, should serve him in spirit and in truth? . 
Il. The mode of Divine residence in these three temples, we 


are next informed, will be found, no less than its materials, most » 


wisely and mercifully adapted to the several stages of the economy 
of grace. The residence of Jehovah in the Holy of Holies was 
intimated by an oracular voice issuing from between the Che- 
rubim, and thus the will of the ever present Deity was from time 
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to time communicated to his chosen people, In the second 
temple, the same presence was indicated by the oral instruction 
of Immanue], whose words became equivalent to the myste- 
rious communications from the mercy-seat. And, lastly, “ to 
the voice or word of God in the Jewish Dispensation, and to the 
words of Christ in the second Temple, corresponds the Christian 
Record (the Bible) in the Temple of the Holy Ghost.” This 
was to be the abiding oracle within the sanctuary of the Church— 
the permanent channel of Divine communication—the constant 
evidence and pledge that God would, indeed, dwell with man. 
‘The earlier oracles were intermittent and renewed as occasion 
called for them: while ours were given once for all, and so con; 
stituted as to serve all occasions,” ‘The wisdom of these appoint- 
ments, the author affirms, is evident to all, 

“A voice speaking from the Holy Place, was the most convenient for 
the guidance of a single church and people. The words of Jesus were 
sufficient, and were best, for his immediate followers. While for that 
dispensation in which the Church was to acknowledge no limits but the 
boundaries of the earth, no period but the end of time, there was need 


of a voice which should go forth, and be equally heard in all lands, and 
its sound unto the end of the earth.”’ 


III. ‘The same symmetry of design, our guide assures us, was 
manifested in the comparative duration and stability of the three 
Temples. ‘The edifice of stone was continued as the abode of 
God for more than a thousand years, in order that it might ac- 
complish the necessary work of discipline and preparation. ‘The 
second ‘Temple, the Immanuel, was exhibited for a brief space to 
the world, and then was thrown down, to be raised again, and 
reserved for future manifestation; and this, too, in unison with 
the great scheme of Providence. It was suffered to remain long 
enough to break the abruptuess of the transition, from a sensible 
and carnal to a purely spiritual economy; and its continuance 
beyond that period would only have retarded and embarassed the 
operation of the system. The last Temple—the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost, the universal Church of God—in contrast to both 
the former, was so established that no decay or destruction awaits 
it. * The gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 

IV. A comparison of the respective service of the three Tem- 
ples suggests to the author similar indications of “ extraordinary 
wisdom and far-looking design.” The solemnities of the first 
were exactly accommodated to the condition of the worshippers. 
Their service was not one of prayer, but of action, and type, and 
prophetic sign. ‘To the intermediate Temple no peculiar service 
was attached. The attendants on it were, indeed, under prepara- 
tory traming for a future service; but the only actual service 
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required of them was faith, which is the vital principle of all reli- 
gious duty, and was signally appropriate to an interval of antici- 
pation and surmise. ‘The services of the third Temple are not 
only distinct from those of the first, but, in some respects, are 
positively opposed to them. ‘They consist no longer in emble- 
matical action and figurative solemnity. ‘They offer the pure 
devotion of the heart, expressed in the language of praise, and 
supplication, and thanksgiving, and in the still more acceptable 
sacrifice of a righteous, holy, and charitable life. : 

V. The next point of inquiry relates to the officiating class in 
each of the three stages of communion between God and man: 
aud here again our attention is demauded to a comparison still 
more complete, interesting, and impressive, than in the last 
instance. _ the first stage, the Jewish priesthood were the prin- 
cipal actors in the figurative representations of the law. In the 
second stage, the Messiah was, in his own person, at once the 
Priest, and the Sacrifice, and the Temple. In the last the offi- 
cial, and if we may so speak, the sacerdotal character, belongs to 
the whole Church collectively, which body alone corresponds to 
the priesthood under the Law; although there may be a certain 
class of Christians set apart for ministerial duties, and for the 
office of leading the devotions of the rest. 

Such is the brief outline of the author’s theory, which we have 
laboured to represent with faithfulness and precision. And here 
let us pause a moment to contemplate the structure, before we 
proceed to his last division—that which relates to the connection 
of his system with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The edifice, it must be confessed, is put together with no in- 
considerable ingenuity; and the whole work appears to have been 
carried on in a spirit of unfeigued devotion, which powerfully dis- 
poses every pious mind to regard it with complacency. While 
we were engaged inp the examination of it we found ourselves, 
sometimes, almost beguiled into a persuasion of its soundess; but 
this impression, we must confess, was quite trausitory—it lasted 
ouly while the book was before us. Our feelings resembled those 
of the inquirer of old, when occupied with the mystic reveries of 
Plato on the immortality of the soul. The result of our exami- 
hation was, at the utmost, merely this: Dum lego assentior; cum © 
posui librum, et mecum cepi cogitare, assensio illa omnis elabitur, 
While we were employed in exploring the various compartments 
of the system, aud im scrutinizing the details of its execution, we 
were occasionally captivated with the neatness, and the apparent 
Precision of the joinery: but when we retired to a distauce, in 
order to take a comprehensive survey of the whole, there appeared 
to be an artificial and fantastic air about it, which satisfied us that 
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there must be something incorrect and faulty in the design. [ts 
very affectation of perfect symmetry seemed to us at variance with 
that aspect of somewhat irregular, and—if we may be pardoned 
the expression—of Gothic grandeur, which the works of Omni- 
potence so frequently assume, when they present themselves to 
the capacities of man. 

Our limits forbid us to undertake a minute and articulate dis- 
cussion of the hypothesis before us, so far, at least, as relates to 
the first five divisions of it, of which we have above provided our 
readers with an abstract. And, fortunately, the labour of such an 
examination would—in our apprehension at least—be wholly use- 
less. ‘There are one or two obvious considerations which, we con- 
ceive, must be almost, if not altogether, fatal to its admission, and 
the weight of which is well nigh sufficient to break its whole tex- 
ture to pieces, with all its delicacy and ingenuity of workmanship. 

In the first place, we believe the whole Christian world, in all 
ages, have been in the habit of regarding the course of God's 
dealings with man as separated into two grand dispensations—the 
Jewish and the Christian, the Law and the Gospel. Of the for- 
mer the ‘Temple of Soloman may justly be considered as the ma- 
terial emblem and visible representative. ‘The latter is sensibly 
embodied in the visible Church of Christ, the “ congregation of 
faithful men” throughout the world; and this company of pro- 
fessed believers may, doubtless, with scriptural propriety, be de- 
signated as the ‘Temple of the Holy Ghost. ‘These are the two 
grand divisions under which it ar hitherto, been usual to con- 
template the designs of God for the deliverance and regeneration 
of a fallen world. ‘These have been generally reckoned as the 
two great stages of his progress towards the final consummation 
of his gracious purposes. Now Mr. Hinds is not content with 
this view. He divides the march of the divine counsels into three 
stages instead of two. He says of the Deity, TPI= pev opétar’ iow 
The three Temples—if the scheme have any meaning at all—must 
be emblems, or symbols, of three distinct economies—the Jewish; 
the intermediate (we know not what to call it); and the Christian. 
Now surely all this, to say the least of it, is a very unnecessary 
and useless innovation. It betrays, we greatly fear, a lurking im- 
patience of established views and principles ; a hungering and 
thirsting after the praise of originality ; a disposition to be grati- 
fied even with solemn trifling, if it will but raise the speculator 
for a moment above the dead level of ordinary and sober expost- 
tion. 

But if the classification hitherto generally adopted by exposi- 
tors be inadequate, why, it may be asked, should we ungraciously 
refuse to be corrected, even at this advanced period of the Chris- 
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tianera? The only way of answering this question is to propound 
another. Is the proposed correction irresistibly sanctioned by 
Revelation? Is there any thing in the letter or the spirit of the 
Bible which, at this day, demands of us to depart from the usual 
line of exposition as imperfect, and to investigate the proceedings 
of the Supreme and Eternal mind by the help of more subtle and 
profound analogies? For ourselves, we protest that we are una- 
ble to find, among the texts produced by the author, any one which 
sounds at all imperatively, with the exception of that in which our 
Saviour speaks of His own body as a T emple. In this declara- 
tion our conductor seems to hear an express command to clear 
away the ground, as it were, between the precincts of the Law and 
the Gospel, and there to look for a new and intermediate sanctu- 
ary, with distinct and peculiar services and duties. To us, on the 
contrary, we confess, the words of our Lord convey no such 
injunction. His intention, as we have always imagined, was to 
convey, by a most impressive mode of speech, due notions of the 
transcendent sanctity and honour of the fleshly tabernacle he had 
assumed ; and to intimate, that the world was about to behold a 
wonder incomparably greater than the utter demolition, and sud- 
den restoration, of any earthly edifice, whatever might be its mag- 
nitude and splendour, This has, hitherto, appeared to us to be 
natural import of this remarkable saying. And we have found 
nothing in the reasonings of Mr. Hinds powerful enough to pre- 


vail on us to take his words in a more strict and rigorous accep- 


tation, and to build upon them the hypothesis of a separate eco- 
nomy, distinct both from the former and the latter dispensations, 

But then we are told that the human nature of Christ received 
a solemn and visible dedication, and was thus formally invested 
with the character of a sanctuary or temple. ‘There descended 
upon him at his baptism the form of a mystic dove, or some ap- 
pearance with a motion resembling that of a dove ; and “ it was 
doubtless the rekindled Shechinah which so descended ;” and, to 
confirm this notion, reference is made to a presese in the gospel 
of the Hebrews, which mentions a fiery or luminous appearance 
upon the water. And from all this it is concluded that the 
body of the man Jesus Christ was then consecrated as an abode 
of the Divinity, as a tabernacle which God had chosen for a 
time, and wherein he would manifest himself to men. The ex- 
planation usually given of this awful occurrence, as Mr. Hinds 
well knows, is very widely different from the above. Former | 
divines have regarded the baptism of our Lord as an occasion on 
which there was a manifestation of the three persons in the sacred 
Trinity, sustaining the respective and appropriate offices and re- 
lations in the economy of our Redemption. ‘The Father testifying 
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and proclaiming of the son, that he was appointed to be the mediator 
between God and man; the Son solemnly accepting the office, 
and entering publicly on his work; the Holy Spirit descendin 
upon him, and thereby showing that he was anointed with that 
measureless abundance of heavenly gifts and graces which would 
be required for the fulfilment of his ministry. That there was, on 
this occasion, a most illustrious manifestation of the Divine power 
and presence, is of course undeniable. But that there was such 
manifestation as to indicate a precise, and, if we may so express 
it, a sort of technical correspondence with the descent of the ce- 
lestial glory at the dedication of the First ‘Temple, is more than we 
can discern any reason for affirming. Mr. Hinds, indeed, confi- 
dently asserts that the appearance must have been that of a holy 
flame, since nothing else would have impressed the spectators 
with the idea of the Divine presence. How this may have been, 
we really are in no condition to pronounce. But we cannot help 
thinking, that in all such ambiguous cases, it is far the safer way 
to take “the account exactly as we find it; and we are not able to 
comprehend why any supernatural appearance, especially if ac- 
companied by a voice from heaven, should not effectually suggest 
to every one present the certainty of a Divine manifestation. As 
for the luminous appearance upon the waters, alluded to above, 
if any thing of importance were to turn upon that, we can hardly 
persuade ourselves that so remarkable a fact would have been 
suffered to bury itself im an apocryphal gospel, and not have found 
its way into the narrative of one, at least, of the four inspired 
Evangelists. 

There is another feature in this system which strikes us as sin- 
gtlarly whimsical and odd. ‘The human nature of Christ ts to 
be considered in the light of a temple—a temple, however, to 
which no religious service was attached, none at least except that 
of faith. It is somewhat surprising that the inevitable failure of 
the analogy in this particular did not awaken, in the mind of the 
author, some misgivings as to the value and soundness of his spe- 
culations. That Christ was himself both priest and offering, is 
a position familiar to every reader of the Bible. That our Re- 
deemer is at this moment the great high priest of our profession 
—that he ever liveth to carry on 1 the gracious work of intercession 
for us—that the humanity in which he suffered is now exalted 
and glorified, and offered, as a perpetual and inestimable sacri- 
fice, in the presence of the Father—all this must be received by 
the Christian, because all this ts clearly and intelligibly revealed. 
But we are now called upon to go further than this. We are 
told that we must fall short of an adequate conception of the Di- 
vine purposes, unless we invest the fleshy tabernacle of Christ 
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with another peculiar character. We must look upon it as the 
second of three great sanctuaries, in which God hath vouchsafed 
his presence to the world, and to which it was his pleasure that 
nen should successively resort. At first sight, there is undoubt- 
edly a plausible appearance of completeness and correspondence 
in this system: but when we come to examine it closely, we find 
that it cannot be supported without the help of vague, indistinct, 
and incomplete analogies; and we accordingly feel that we are 
invited rather to explore the labyrinth of human fantasy, than to 
follow the footsteps of inspired wisdom. 

In withholding our assent, however, from these positions of 
Mr. Hinds, we are extremely anxious to avoid being misunder- 
stood. ‘That, in a most exalted sense, the body of Christ was a 
temple or an habitation of the Divinity, is not to be denied. But 
we repeat, that we can discern nothing in the tenor of Scripture 
to warrant the inference, that this mode of speaking was designed 
to intimate to his followers, or to the world, that the time of his 
appearance on earth was the period of an economy distinct from 
that of the Christian dispensation in general. ‘To our apprehen- 
sions, the distinction between the ministry of our Lord and the 
subsequent growth of his dispensation, was, in effect, the distine- 
tion between the foundations and the superstructure of a build- 
ing, raised, as his was, upon the everlasting rock. His own abode 
among men was of course an indispensable preliminary to the 
more perfect order of things which was to follow. But we find 
it inexpressibly difficult to. believe, that we must reckon among 
the chief purposes contemplated in the mystery of his incarnation, 
its effect in smoothing off the abruptness of the transition be- 
tween a visible iidnifestation of the Deity in a material sanctuary, 
and his invisible communion with the body of the Christian 
Church, Nay, it is, we confess, beyond our ability to imagine 
how it could possibly produce any such effect. If any thing, it 
invested the transition with circumstances of difficulty, and over- 
whelming wonder. It interposed between the two economies a 
state of things which demanded a more perfect submission of the 
luman faculties than either, That Jeliovah should indicate his 
constant presence among his people by a blaze of ineffable splen- 
dour resting upon his mercy-seat, may be comprehended without 
any violent stretch of our capacities. ‘That He should be invi- 
sibly present to his church, by the diffusion of his Spirit among 
the assemblies of his faithful worshippers throughout the world, is 
an exercise of his power far from inconceivable, though more 
remote from common apprehension, But that the majesty and 
fulness of the Divinity should be visibly manifested in the person 
of a human being—that He who had existed from eternity only 
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in the form of God should appear among men in the fashion of a 
servant—that the wants and infirmities of man should be seen in 
intimate union with the measureless sufficiency and perfection of 
the Almighty—all this was a mystery, compared with which every 
other mystery must have shrunk into insignificance. It was a 
spectacle not only more overpowering to the mind than the awful 
sounds and sights of Horeb or of Zion, but more overpowering 
than the thought that God would dwell invisibly among his wor- 
shippers. Nothing in the nature of things, as we conceive, could 
well be more abrupt than the transition from an audible oracle, 
and a mere local manifestation, to a display of the whole wisdom 
and power of the Godhead in the person of a mortal compassed 
with suffering and infirmity—to the spectacle of a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief commanding the elements, raising 
the dead, and displaying all the attributes of omnipotence. We 
are quite aware that, abrupt or not, this transition was necessary 
and inevitable. Without it the designs of mercy were not to 
reach their accomplishment. But we are assailed with grievous 
doubts and misgivings, when we are required to believe, that this 
most prodigious change is mainly to be regarded as a mode of 
manifestation or communion intermediate between those of the 
Jewish sanctuary and of the mystic temple of the Christian con- 
gregation. 

‘Lhe plain truth is, that, if the human nature of Christ were a 
temple, it was so in a sense transcendently more sublime than 
could be predicated either of the edifice of Solomon, or, subse- 
quently, of the spiritual fabric of the Church. If the presence of 
God, in Christ, 1s to be regarded as a manifestation of the Deity, 
it is a manifestation which will endure no comparison with any 
other which mankind has ever seen, or ever will see. The sanc- 
tuary, and the living oracle, and the inhabitation of the Divinity 
were, in the person of Chiist, such as must ever stand alone among 
the Divine dispensations. It is true that Jehovah was present in 
the temple of ienett Zion, and may be still more intimately pre- 
sent with the congregation of the faithful at this day. But Mr. 
Hinds must surely know that his presence with either is totally 
distinct, both in manner and degree, from the presence of the 
eternal Word with the man Jesus Christ. The church is, doubt- 
less, spoken of by the apostles as the temple of the holy Spin. 
But so, likewise, is the body of every individual Christian spoken 
of by St. Paul.* If the Spirit then is now present with the mys- 
tical body of Christ, it is so in limited measure, and for special 
purposes. On the other hand, the virtue, and might, and wisdom 
of the Godhead, were so present with Christ’s actual body, that 
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human language is unequal to the declaration of that union; 
human powers sink under the effort to conceive it. It was so 
present, that the temple and the Deity formed but one thing; so 
present, that the language of the great Anti-Arian creed des- 
cribes it as “ a unity of person,” “ a taking of the manhood into 
God.” With what propriety then can such a manifestation as 
this be described as merely one stage between two other manifes- 
tations, beyond all human estimate inferior to it? How can the 
incarnation of Christ be placed upon the same level with the 
partial modes of communication whereby the Almighty hath 
vouchsafed to make himself known unto his creatures! Let it, 
we say again, be granted that Christ’s human nature was a temple: 
still it was not a temple standing, as it were, between the other 
two, and on the same ground with them. It was a temple ele- 
vated far above them both; a temple of dignity and grandeur in- 
comparably superior; a sanctuary whence light, and influence, 
and glory descended, to give lustre to the other two, and to make 
their lineaments, and their proportions, and their mutual bearings, 
distinctly visible to the perceptions of mankind. 

It would, we think, be but a weary and unprofitable labour, to 
apply a formal process of refutation to all the subtilues and re- 
finements which have issued from the brain of this very ingenious 
writer. We cannot, however, dismiss his work without some re- 
marks on the remaining division of it: that which relates to the 
connection of the Three Temples with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Our readers, we imagine, cannot fail to have been already struck 
by one peculiarity of the author’s system, as exlibited by himself 
in the first five sections of his exposition, namely, that its tendency 
is to represent the Deity not as one essence—with a threefold 
personal subsistence and agency—but as one God, mauifesting 
himself to his creatures in three successive modes, adapted to’ 
their expanding capacities, and to their progressive power of 
receiving benefit from the communication. Now we are dis- 
tinctly aware of the extreme difficulty of adopting any form of 
speech, relative to this unfathomable subject, which may not pre- 
sent some weak or vulnerable point to the spirit of watchful and 
Vexatious opposition. Human language must be inadequate to 
the task of representing, correctly and unimpeachably, those mys- 
terious truths, of which the human intellect never can be fully 
capacious. It is consequently the part, both of charity and of 
wisdom, to abstain from rushing, with an appearance of termagant 
spiritual prudery, upon every interpreter of Scripture, whose 
expressions may seem to deviate, by a hair's breadth, from the 
almost invisible line of perfect orthodoxy. It may be time 
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enough to take alarm when the divergency is such, as imminently 
threatens a perilous excursion into the regions of error and of 
falsehood. Lf more of this forbearance had been exercised in the 
early periods of Christianity, it is probable that the bewildering 
catalogue of heresies might have been very considerably reduced ; 
and the Church might have been spared the reproach of making 
men offenders for a word, and of swelling verbal inaccuracies into 
monsters of heterodoxy. We have never had this caution one 


moment absent from our minds, throughout our examination of the 


theory of this writer. It is true, that certain misgivings would 
frequently come across us; and that we found ourselves some- 
times wholly at a loss to reconcile his views with those which must 
have been entertained by the compilers of our articles. We were 
willing, however, to hope and to believe, that it might be in his 
power to offer such explanations as would make his system har- 
monize with our national confession of faith; and we, accordingly, 
turned with considerable impatience and curiosity to the Seventh 
Chapter, of his work, which is devoted to this particular depart- 
ment of his subject. Ona matter of such importance it would 
be highly unjust to deny him the opportunity of speaking in the 
fullest manner for himself. ‘The reader, therefore, shall be fur- 
uished with the opening paragraphs of the chapter in question. 


** What then shall we say is the natural impression which this three- 


fold dispensation leaves respecting its divine author? Temple has sue- 


ceeded Temple, bearing, all, equally strong marks of the Divine presence, 
but differing from each other in the circumstances of divine Revelation, 
as much as if three distinct beings had in turn presided over the changing 
kingdom of heaven. In the first, we are presented with an object of 
worship, made known indeed by symbol, but expressly warning His 
yeople against supposing that any symbol was a manifestation of Him. 

n the second, ‘ the image of the unseen God,’ a sensible manifestation is 
exhibited, and rendered more mysterious by the instrument of manifes- 
tation being the human nature, ‘ in all things like unto ours, sin only 
excepted.’ In contrast with both, the last Temple is dedicated and pos- 
sessed by an object of worship, of whose permanent residence and _pre- 
sence no sensible sign is established ; no symbol and varying miracle as 
the first Temple; no manifestation of an inferior intelligent nature cov- 
joined, as in the Immanuel. 

* The differences between the respective modes of Divine government 
—the extent and character of the worshippers—the service required— 
and the motives to obedience—all present features of contrast, and often, 
at’a casual glance, contrariety of views, no less striking than is exhibited 
in the Revelations themselves. The very Temples differ more widely 
than any which can be brought into contrast from among all the heathen 
Temples of all ages. 

** What then could have been the impression designed to be left on us 
who are allowed to look back on this past progress of the diversified 
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divine economy? It surely must have been designed to suggest to our 
minds, and to habituate our minds to contemplate, God as Three. ‘Three 
different divine Persons appear the agents and rulers, in @ threefold dis- 
pensation: so different, indeed, that, if left to form our conjectures of 
the Divine nature from the facts of this progressive economy, all view of 
one God must have been discarded. ‘The tacts of Revelation represent 
God as a Trinity ; and it is only by express and perpetual qualifications 
of a view so suggested, that we are assured of his Unity. It was im- 
portant and absolutely necessary, that as each ‘Temple arose, and exhi- 
bited a distinct divine Person as its possessor, fresh declarations should 
be issued, and new signs appended to the mark of distinction, to show 
that it was still one and the same God in all. ‘The doctrine of the 'Tri- 
nity, in short, rests primarily on historical facts; the doctrine of the 
Unity, on a series of declarations and other provisions made in reference 
to those facts. If we suppose the Bible stript of all those provisions 
which it contains for qualifying its historical representations of the 
Divine nature, it would exhibit three distinct Gods; with those provi- 
sions, that representation becomes:a Trinity in Unity. 

“ Having in the preceding chapters, then, examined the Three Tem- 
ples in reference to the points of difference and contrast, which most 
strongly denote the agency of three divine Persons, I shall close the in- 
quiry by pointing out the principal method adopted to prevent the error 
of supposing that these three are different Gods. 

* But first, let me not be misunderstood when I assert, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity rests on historical facts. ‘That God has assumed a 
threefold character in /is threefold dispensation ; and that distinct views 
of the Divine nature attach to Him accordingly, is the very result of the 
progressive system of change, and is itself therefore matter of historical 
fact. But that there are further distinctions unrevealed, or unintelligible 
to us, and that the distinctions which are revealed, and understood, have 
reference to these—all this, of course, is not matter of historical fact, 
and can only be derived, by inference, from God's apparent design in 
creating a threefold impression of Himself, combined with the language 
of his Scriptures.”-——pp. 127—131. 


He then proceeds to enlarge on the various provisions made, ° 


under the Three Temples, for the effectual inculcation of the 
Divine Unity. With a view to the preservation of this doctrine, 
it was that the Jewish ‘Temple was to be but one. ‘The same 
doctrine was illustrated and enforced, under the second dispensa- 
tion, by the plenary exercise of Divine Sovereignty, in the person 
of the Messiah. A similar anxiety was manifested in the third 
and last economy. ‘ The Divine nature of the Third Person 
Was identified with the One God, by attributing to Him a sphere 
of agency which had before been appropriated to the Father, or 
to the Father and Son identified.” 


“ But the one great provision for the doctrine of the divine Unity, 
Which is peculiar to the last Temple—and as belonging to the final Reve- 
lation, teaches that Unity at once with respect to all the Persons—is the 
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form of words appended to the rite of baptism. It is plain that Christians 
are properly baptized unto Christ; they are a continuation of his disci- 
ples, and in that title, as well as in the title of Christians, is implied that 
itis so. ‘The natural form of baptism therefore would have been unto 
Christ. But it was especially enjoined, that it should be unto Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; so as to indicate that, in being baptized unto 
Christ, we are baptized unto that God who has been worshipped as 
Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghost. 

“ At the time, this encouraged and obliged the Christian convert to 
claim connection with the Father, lest ignorance, or error, or prejudice, 
should disjoin the God of the old dispensation from that of the new. 
But it was no temporary provision, It was a sacramental seal affixed to 
the great truth, that God, manifested to Christians only in his Son and 
by his Spirit, is still the same God of the creation, the same God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Moses. The baptismal form con- 
nects the earlier with the latter dispensations—the dispensation of the 
Law, with that of the Gospel, as provided by the Son, and taught and 
perfected by the Spirit. It stamps the baptized with the character of the 
true Isracl—the true children of Abraham, and heirs of the promise made 
unto the patriarchs and to Adam. It teaches us that in Christianity are 
comprehended, continued, and completed, all the covenants from the fall 
unto the redemption and sanctification of man, in whatever divers ways 
communicated and ordained. It is a memorial to us, that although 
* God in divers manners spake in times past unto the Fathers,’ and unto 
us in his Son, and by his Spirit, no variableness or shadow of turning in 
Hlim is implied by these differences of manifestation, and changes of dis- 
pensation. He is still Alpha and Omega; the beginning and the end- 
ing, Which is, and which was, and which is to come.”—pp. 141—143. 


We most earnestly invite our readers to a careful examination 
of these remarkable passages. And then we ask, what will an 
intelligent, thoughtful, conscientious divine of the Church of Eng- 
land say to all this? Is the doctrine of the Trinity here exhibited 
the same with that which was held by the primitive Church, and 
with that which is inshrined in the formularies of our own com- 
munion? We have here a threefold dispensation ; in each stage 
of which the one Deity has assumed, successively, three distinct 
characters, and has created a threefold impression of Himself. 
In the first of these dispensations he is known as God the Father; 
in the second as God the Son ; and in the third as God the Holy 
Ghost. What, then, are these personal distinctions? Are they 
inherent—if we may so express it—in the very nature of the God- 
head? or are they merely so many different phases, under which 
the Deity hath been pleased to reveal himself to mankind? Ac- 
cording to the Catholic verity, though the essence of the three 
members of the ‘Trinity be one, the Son has been, from all eter 
nity, personally distinct from the Father; and the Holy Spuit 
from both. But the statements of Mr. Hinds would scem to 
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imply, that these distinctions have, literally, no existence, except 
with reference to man; and that the threefold character and 
aspect of the Deity has been assumed, purely with a view to the 
accomplishment of his designs for the redemption of this world. 
The threefold impression has been created solely for the purpose of 
providing for the varying exigencies of man’s fallen nature. Pre- 
vious to the creation of this world, then, they were nothing. Sub- 
sequently to the consummation of the scheme, they will again be 
nothing. The distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, will, 
then, be lost and obliterated for ever; and the one God will, 
in the most unqualified sense, be a// in all. But if so, what 
becomes of that sacred economy, that mysterious arrangement in 
the divine counsels, which was evidently contemplated by the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, and by which, distinct offices and adminis- 
trations, in the design of redemption, were voluntarily assumed by 
the Three Persons of the Godhead? What becomes of the Faith 
which recognizes the Son as very God of very God, and which 
speaks of the ‘Three Persons as in glory equal, and in majesty co- 
eternal? What is to become of all these verities, if the truth be, 
as stated by the author, that the ‘Three ‘Temples or dispensations 
are nothing more than varied manifestations of the Divine pre- 
sence—-nothing more than gradual developements of the truath— 
nothing more than successive stages in which God has revealed 
Himself as the Ruler of the Elect? Where is the faith of our 
ancestors, if Father, Son and Holy Ghost are only names, or 
titles, or characters, assumed by the one Paternal Deity in the 
course of his communications with man, and adopted purely in 
condescending accommodation to man’s advancement in spiritual 
purity and discernment? All these are questions which the 
perusal of this volume must force upon every reader who has been 
nurtured in the faith of the Church of England: and they are 
questions to which we would gladly presume that the author 1s 


able to produce satisfactory answers, though we are not. We 


repeat, that nothing can be further from our purpose than to fix 
upon him the charge of a wilful departure from the doctrines of 
our communion, or to raise a prejudice against his work by 
denouncing it as an apparition, in the portentous form of the 
Sabellian perversion. But we must venture to declare thus much 
at least, that, in our judgment, he has attempted to give an arti- 
ficial developement, and a peculiar colouring to a certain class of 
truths, till they begin to look wonderfully like heresies ; so like, 
that it really is very difficult to know them again. 

We do most earnestly hope that it will not be ascribed to a 
spirit of unbecoming levity, if we venture to ask our readers a 
question, which may, at first, perhaps, be thought somewhat too 
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light and ludicrous for the occasion. Have any of them ever 
chanced to behold their own visage reflected from the convexity 
of a metal spoon? If they have, only let them imagine the coun- 
tenance of a Madonna subjected to the same trial. They will 
then perceive, that the result would be an undue contraction in 
one direction, or an undue elongation in another; tll features of 
perfect symmetry and celestial loveliness might exhibit an unna- 
tural and almost a grotesque appearance. Now this homely ex- 
periment appears to us to furnish a striking illustration of the 
process, which the lineaments of divine truth itself are often found 
to undergo, when reflected from the imperfect and uneven mirror 
of the human mind, We will not undertake to point out the pre- 
cise degree in which this illustration is applicable to the work of 
our author. His mirror, we are satisfied, is entirely pure from 
any unworthy or sordid stain. But we cannot help suspecting 
that there is a warp in it, of which he himself may perhaps be 
utterly unconscious. And the consequence, as we apprehend, 
has been, that it has given a representation of the truth, which, 
in expression and effect, will be found to vary considerably from 
the original. We trust, therefore, that he will not think it any 
disparagement to his learning, his talents, and his piety, if we turn 
from the image he has given us, to the truth itself; and if we pre- 
fer to the refinement of his speculations, the simple grandeur of 
the following brief account of the two dispensations : God, who, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the 
Sathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken unto us by 
His Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
he made the worlds ; who, being the brightness of His glory, and 
the express image of His person, and upholding all things by the 
word of His power, when He had himself purged our sins, sal 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high* 

But whatever doubt there may be respecting the soundness of 
the author's speculations, or the judiciousness of his doctrinal 
statements, there can be none respecting the spirit of profound 
and cordial piety which has ever been present with bim through- 
out his meditations. We are anxious to do him the justice of 
leaving the reader deeply impressed with a due sense of his worth 
in this most essential of all particulars; and we, accordingly, 
invite their serious attention to the following most solemn and 
beautiful appeal to their consciences. No one, we should hope, 
will listen to it without feeling his heart exalted and purified, and 
awakened to the sacredness of those privileges and responsibilities 
which are heaped upon all, who tread the courts of the Temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 


* Hebrews, i. 1—3. 
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Tt is melancholy to reflect on the cold-hearted indifference with which 
this the true sanctuary is regarded, even by numbers who value the 
tidings of the Gospel. Has Christ indeed gone and left us comfortless, 
that we must look back for the source of our holy love and zeal to days 
of miracle and manifestation ; and, like Peter, stand gazing with mis- 
placed enthusiasm on the goodly stones of an earlier Temple, unmindful 
of that to which the Shechinah has been transferred ? How poor, after 
all, is that use of Christian privileges, which awakens no habitual sense 
that God is present, and Himself dispensing their secret virtue! It 
savours of the dulness with which numbers came to the Immanuel to be 
healed or to be fed, and yet failed to recognise ‘ the Lord that healeth,’ 
and Him who provided their fathers with manna in the desert. 

“Is this apathy increased, or is it diminished, by the further view 
which that same truth carries along with it—that we are indrvidually por- 
tions of this sacred edifice—‘ lively stones,’ as St. Peter expresses it? I 
fear it is increased. We could be content to visit, at stated periods, a 
shrine or a holy person ;—once or twice in our lives, to make a toilsome 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem or Mecca, and for the occasion to put any 
restraint on our conduct, and to wind up our hearts to any pitch of devo- 
tion and holy fear: but to feel that we have not to go to God, but that 
God has come to us—that He is mysteriously with us, within us, and ever 
mingling the operations of His Spirit with our own government of our 
will and aftections—that, do what we may, whether good or evil, we are 
doing it with Him, and either going along with Him or resisting Him— 
that in every act, and word, and thought, we are either led by the Spirit, 
or else are grieving the Spirit—to live under the habitual sense of this, 
What is it, but to struggle through the narrow path, which he only treads 
who is ‘ crucified unto this world,’ and has ‘ tasted the powers of the 
world to come >?’ On the other hand, to entertain such a feeling occa- 
sionally, but fills us with an undefined horror, which forces us to dismiss 
it, and to emancipate ourselves, if possible, from its harrowing influence. 

“ Still it does return; and then, how does the Christian behave ? 
Does he feel that it is indeed the Lord God from whose presence he has 
been vainly hiding himself? Does he recognise the still, small voice 


that asks, Where art thou? Let him then come forth trembling, ashamed, . 


and resolved thenceforward to walk humbly with his God. He is yet in 
time ; for the Lord has called him, and him who cometh He will in no 
wise cast out. But does he still reply, ‘ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.’ Alas! for him—a little while and indeed the 
Lord will be no more with him; and where his Saviour is, he cannot 
then come. Or, does he plead with conscience, and allege that it is im- 
possible habitually to recognise the Divine presence, because he is not 
sensibly reminded of it? O! let him beware of this worst delusion. It 
is not now fortthe first time that God has come to His own, and His own 
have received Him not. It has occurred quite as remarkably with those 
who have had sensible manifestations and ocular proof, as it does now 
with Christians, who complain of the absence of such evidence. This is 
never the real cause. We all know, if we have duly inquired, that God 
is with us ; and if He has chosen to assure us of this by any one sufficient 
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method, let us not say that we neglect the behaviour due to his presence, 
because it ought to have been made known to us in some other way. Let 
us think on those who, amidst a series of miracles wrought, and prophecies 
fulfilled, yet said to the Immanuel, ‘ We would see a sign from thee.’ 

‘ ‘T'rue—we are not assured of the co-operation of the Holy Spirit by 
the same means as we are of the operation of our understanding on our 
affections or passions. We are not conscious of it. Dut what then? 
Our condition in this respect may be after all very like the condition of 
the first followers of our blessed Lord, which we would fain represent to 
ourselves to be so much more favourable than our own. They believed 
in Him, they obeyed Him, they loved Him, before they knew that it was 
God in Christ, who was the object of their regard and veneration. The 
proof, the sensible manifestation of this, was the reward of a faith exer- 
cised in partial blindness. May it not be even so with us? In another 
life, although no other connection should be established between God and 
His Church than now exists; if we should be so far changed as to be 
made conscious of this connection, what a new and exalted state of being 
might be the result! ‘The difference between the first and the last stages 
of apostolic faith and knowledge, would be surely but a faint type of this. 
Nor is the expectation unreasonable. ‘That such a change at least may 
take place, is conceivable, although the precise character of the change 
be not. One, for instance, who should be born blind, and acquire the 
use of his eyes after his other senses and faculties had been matured and 
exercised, would perceive not only objects imperceptible by any senses 
which he had before employed, but would discover in the objects around 
him, and most familiar to him, relations which had been hidden from 
him, and qualities hitherto incomprehensible. In another life the con- 
trolling influence of the Divine presence on our hearts and conduct may 
be only in itself the same as now ; and our security from sin, as well as 
our chief happiness, be made to consist in the exercise of a new or latent 
faculty by which we shall be conscious of it. God may not be more 
intimately present, more with us, than He now is ; and yet, as often as 
we address Him, our hearts may be assured of His presence, and our 
devotions kindled, by a ray of glory which eye hath not yet seen, only 
because the eye is uot yet framed to perceive it. When exercising that 
more perfect control on our desires and affections, for which our present 
life is training us, what if that benignant countenance—that same look 
of affectionate remonstrance at which the Apostle wept and repented— 
shall be turned on us, to check impulses that now lead to sin, even before 
an evil thought should be conceived, or actual temptation have com- 
menced ? The present Temple may remain unchanged ; save only, that 
by the rending of another veil, we shall see God face to face, and ‘ shall 
know even as we also are known.’ ”—pp, 16—22. 
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Art. Vi.—Natural History of Enthusiasm. Fourth Edition. 
Holdsworth and Ball, London, 1830. Svo. pp. 320. 8s. 


Tue Author of this anonymous publication is a clever and a 
pious man, whose piety never makes him dull, and whose wit 
never borders on profaneness; his book is, with some few excep- 
tions chiefly on the score of affected phraseology, well written, 
and not ill calculated to check the incipient disorders of the ima- 
gination, to give tone and firmness to the enfeebled powers of 
the sickly religionist, and to point out the difference—a difference, 
however broadly marked, too often unperceived—between the 
beneficial glow of a well-ordered piety aud the pernicious fervours 
of a distempered fancy. It is also well timed: for notwithstand- 
ing the boasted march of intellect in modern days, it is plain 
there is an unexhausted and apparently inexhaustible fund of en- 
thusiasm ready to spring to light and to display its mischievous 
activity, whenever its latent energies are excited and called forth. 
So strong is the desire for some direct and sensible intercourse 
with the unseen and spiritual world, that every impostor who pro- 
claims that he has overstepped the impassable gulf that divides 
us mortals from the region of immortal spirits, whether they be 
good or evil; every pretender to inspiration, who quits the ground 
of truth and soberness, that he may come to visions and revela- 
tions from heaven; every prophet, or interpreter of dreams, who 
presumes to lift up the veil of futurity, and to foretel the coming 
destinies of mankind; every credulous or lying traveller, who 


brings us back from Egypt, or the East, his tales of wonder and _ 


of magic, of wizards and necromancers, who, by their potent 
spells, can call before them the spirits both of the living and the 
dead, and can send their viewless couriers, almost with the rapidity 
of thought, from the earth’s centre to its farthest pole—these and a 
thousand other such, still meet with crowds of easy dupes prepared 
to swallow every tale with gaping wonderment, to receive with im- 
plicit faith every prodigy and portent, and to yield themselves to 
the guidance of every fanatic, or deceiver, who is so mad as to 
believe, and so daring as to assert, that he is the bearer of a hea- 
venly message, and that God speaks to man by him. Even in 
our Qwn time, and at our own doors, we have had the dupes of 
Hohenlohe and of Southcott; and at this moment, are half sur- 
rounded by dreamers whose heads are crazed by the apocalyptic 
reveries of Messrs. Frere and Irving, and a long list of such like 
worthies, to whose eyes the mystic visions of Patmos, like Ham- 
let’s cloud, assume every combination of form and colour that 
their diseased imagination may suggest. Others, in whom the 
enthusiastic spirit works more equably and mildly, are still pro- 
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perly enthusiasts, because they conceive themselves to be in a pe- 
culiar sense the favourites of heaven, and the subjects of a direct 
and sensible spiritual influence. In withdrawing from the world, 
and separating from its customs even in things indifferent, they 
conclude that they have been drawing near to God; and while 
they almost ostentatiously renounce all claims to personal merit, 
recognise in themselves with much complacency what they fancy 
to be infallible tokens that God owns them as children of his 
adoption—these tokens consisting, for the most part, in their re- 
stricted and unwilling intercourse with other Christians, in the 
practice of certain petty religious singularities, in their peculiar 
modes of speech and thought, or in their experience of certain 
inward feelings and emotions, from which they gather the assu- 
rance that God’s Spirit is working in them. Persons of this 
character, (and there are many such of many sects,) have com- 
monly a sort of spiritual free-masonry, by means of which they 
almost instinctively recognise one another, though they are 
strangers, without the aid of commendatory letters : and can hardly 
be brought to admit, that any can be true Christians, unless they 
have the proper pass-word, the Shibboleth of their own party. 
Herein lies the mischief. For the natural tendency of this exclu- 
sive and sectarian spirit is, to generate a corresponding lack of 
charity in those who are the objects of its unreasonable suspicion. 
‘The great ends of religion are missed on both sides. ‘The un- 
charitable judgment of the one party gives birth to contempt and 
aversion in the other; and they who are censured as worldly 
minded and profane, for the exercise of their Christian liberty, 
retaliate on their accusers by imputing their needless scruples to 
a contemptible weakness of intellect, or, more commonly, to mere 
hypocrisy and deceit. ‘This, however, is a mistake. ‘The enthu- 
slast, even where his enthusiasm appears in its mildest form, is, 
perhaps, never a hypocrite. He begins, at least, by deceiving 
himself, and sincerely resigns himself to the pleasing delusions of 
a theopathic quietism, and exults in the anticipations of future 
glory, of which he already enjoys a rich antepast in his present 
spiritual experiences. But it often happens, that they whose 
stronger understanding enables them to perceive clearly that such 
spiritual emotions are iMusory and unreal, and that the only true 
test of the soundness and vigour of religious principle must be 
sought in its meliorating influence on the heart and life, are too 
apt to judge—not of the religious condition of others, for with 
respect to them there is no other safe criterion—but to form 
their judgment of themselves almost exclusively from the con- 
sideration of their outward conduct; and, if this be regulated in 
apparent conformity to the precepts of Christianity, to pay small 
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regard, or none, to the absence of that living faith, that inward 
love, and joy, and peace, of which the world can know nothing, 
but which, when they are combined with the genuine fruits of solid 
piety, afford to every man’s own conscience the best and safest 
proof of the active power of the faith that is in him. Amongst 
the greatest evils which enthusiasm produces in the world at large, 
this, therefore, occupies about the foremost place; that, in those 
who detect its delusions, it checks and represses the cultivation 
even of the genuine religious affections, as surely as it leads those 
who are subject to its influence to neglect the practice of the quiet 
unobtrusive virtues of Christianity. He, therefore, who, whilst 
he exposes the errors of this spurious piety, and represents in 
their true colours, and without exaggeration, the dangers by which 
those are surrounded, who permit the imagination to usurp the 
office of reason and discretion, and appeal to their own excited 
feelings as an infallible test of their growth and progress in vital 
religion, if, at the same time, he points out the dangers of a cold 
and formal profession, and gives due honour to the religious af- 
fections, and shows wherein the religion of the heart consists, and 
by what fruits it may be known, undertakes a task that demands 
the utmost powers of a cultivated mind, a discriminating judg- 
ment, and a ripened faith—a task, which he alone, in whom the 
characters of a Christian and a philosopher are perfectly com- 
bined and amalgamated, can hope to execute with credit to him- 
self, or advantage to society. But to perform a work of this na- 
ture with complete effect, it may be necessary not only to expose 
the smaller errors of the mistaken religionist, but to pourtray the 
extravagant and offensive features which enthusiasm assumes in 
its wildest and most impious excesses, when it brings the deepest 
dishonour on God’s truth, and threatens with destruction the en- 
tire fabric of social order. Though there may be no hope of 
effecting a cure in the moral condition of those, in whom the 
disease has advanced to this stage, and who are fitter subjects for 
the physician than the divine, still it may be of use to convince 
those, who, by the happiness of their physical or moral constitu- 
tion, have hitherto been preserved from such fearful extrava- 
gancies, that there is no delusion in which the mind may not be 
permitted to wander, when once it has overstepped the bounds of 
sobriety, has lost its self-controlling power, and has learnt to 
delight itself in the illusory enjoyment of a direct and sensible 
communication with the Deity. ; 

On this, therefore, and on many other accounts, a history of 
enthusiasm might be quite as and almost as well 
adapted for a series of ~ arene ctures, as a history of the he- 
resies of the apostolic age. But the subject is so full of diffi- 
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culty and danger, that we should tremble to see it approached by 
every candidate for theological honours. Much reading—-and 
that of many books not often read—would indeed be requisite; 
but, above all, a sound discrimination, and a pervading principle 
of piety, preserving inviolate the sacred truths of the Gospel, 
and checking the slightest approaches to irreverence in the dis- 
cussion of topics, which always provoke a spirit of levity and 
ridicule in men of unstable minds. ‘The want, however, of such 
a history (if it be wanted) is certainly not supplied by the work 
before us; which is not, in any sense of the words, a history of 
enthusiasm, and, least of all, a natural history of it. ‘The sub- 
ject is no where clearly defined; so that it is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain the exact sense in which the word enthusiasm is used 
by the author; and this difficulty is greatly increased by the 
almost total want of such direct examples, and appeals to his- 
torical facts, as might have served the purposes of illustration 
almost as well as the plainest definition of the term. But 
though this treatise is not very appropriately entitled a Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, it is no bad analytical inquiry into the 
causes of certain erroneous opinions in religion—of opinions, 
which in the majority of instances, approach so nearly to the 
contines of enthusiasm, and are so inconsistent with a course of 
rational piety, that we sincerely hope that the good intentions of 
the author will not be frustrated, and that the voice of powerful 
warning and dissuasion will not have been iaised by him in vain. 

A short advertisement presents us with the author’s principal 
design in publishing this little treatise. 


** The belief that a bright era of renovation, and union, and extension, 
presently awaits the Christian Church, seems to be very generally enter- 
tained. The writer of this volume participates in the cheering hope; 
and it has impelled him to undertake the difficult task of describing, 
under its various forms, that Frcririous piety which hitherto has never 
failed to appear in times of unusual religious excitement, and which 
may be anticipated as the probable attendant of a new developement of 
the powers of Christianity. 

** But while it has been the writer's principal aim to present before the 
Christian reader, in as distinct a manner as possible, the characters of 
that perilous illusion which too often supplants genuine piety, he has also 
endeavoured so to fix the sense of the term—Enthusiasm, as to wrest it 
from those who misuse it to their own infinite damage.” 


From this brief, but clear statement of his own design, we 
should naturally have inferred, that the author’s first care would 
have been so to fix the meaning of the term Enthusiasm, as to 
show, that its mischievous delusions have nothing in common 
with the genuine emotions to which vital religion gives birth in 
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men of sound judgment and vigorous intellect: but a glance at 
the table of contents in the opposite page, where we find the 
following heads—* Enthusiasm Secular and Religious—Enthu- 
siasm of Philanthropy—leads at once to the suspicion, that the 
term Enthusiasm must be so employed as to denote every erro- 
neous opinion, adopted by an excited imagination, and pursued 
with a disproportioned and extravagant ardour; and, consequently, 
so as not to wrest it from those who chose to misuse it to the 
disparagement of active piety. Had the author constantly an- 
nexed to the term even this, or any other fixed and definite mean- 
ing, though we should still be of opinion that he had weakened 
his own ground by removing it from its primary and proper sig- 
nification, we should have had no inclination to blame him for 
doing so; since every person has an unquestionable right to at- 
tach what meaning he pleases to his own terms, provided he 
enables his readers to understand clearly the sense in which he 
employs them. ‘The anonymous author of this history of Enthu- 
siasm has not thought proper to do so. His language, wherever 
he attempts to define the meaning which he assigns to the word 
Enthusiasm, is so indistinct, so bedizened with rhetorical orna- 
ments, and so bewildered in vague generalities, that plain men, 
like ourselves, will find themselves at a loss to understand him, 
and will be ready to address him in the pathetic remonstrance of 
Sampson, 
Be less abtruse; my riddling days are past.” 

The very first section of the book, on Enthusiasm, Secular and 
Religious, opens with this magnificent flourish. 

** Some form of beauty, engendered by the imagination, or some sem- 
blance of dignity or grace, invests almost every object that excites desire. 
These illusions—if indeed they ought to be called illusions, serve the 
purpose of blending the incongruous materials of human nature, and by 
inediating between body and spirit, reconcile the animal and intellectual 
ay ween and give dignity and harmony to the character of man, 

y these unsubstantial impressions it is that the social affections are en- 
riched and enlivened; by these, not less than by the superiority of the - 
reasoning faculties, mankind is elevated above the brute; and it is these, 
as the germinating principles of all improvement and refinement, that 
distinguish civilized from savage life.’ (p. 1.) 

We are then told, that 
“ the excesses of the imagination are of two kinds ; the first is when, within 
its proper sphere, it gains so great a power, that all other affections and mo- 
tives belonging to human nature are overborne and excluded. It is thus 
that intellectual or professional pursuits seem sometimes to annihilate all — 
sympathy with the common interests of life, and to render a man a mere 
phantom, except within the particular circle of his favourite objects.” ( — 

“ The second kind of excess, one species of which forms the subject 
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of the present work, is of much more evil tendency, and consists in a 
trespass of the imagination upon ground where it should have little or 
no influence, and where it can only prevent or disturb the operation of 
reason and right feeling. ‘Thus, not seldom, it is seen that, on the walks 
of common life, the sobrieties of good sense, and the counsels of expe- 
rience, aud the obvious motives of interest, and perhaps even the dic- 
tates of rectitude, are set at nought by some fiction of an exorbitant ima- 
gination, which, overstepping its proper function, invests even the most 
ordinary objects either with preposterous charms, or with unreal defor- 
mities.” (p. 3.) 

“The enthusiast passes through life in a sort of happy somnambu- 
lency—smiling and dreaming as he goes, unconscious of whatever is real, 
aud busy with whatever is fantastic :—now he treads with naked foot on 
thorns; now plunges through depths; now verges the precipice ; and 


always preserves the same impassable serenity, and displays the same 
reckless hardihood.” (p. 4.) 


Again; 

‘“* Nature has furnished each of the active faculties with a sensibi- 
lity to pleasure in its own exercise: this sensibility is the spring of 
spontaneous exertion; and if the intellectual constitution be robust, it 
serves to stimulate labour, and yet itself observes a modest sobriety, 
leaving the forces of the mind to do their part without embarrassment. 
The pleasurable emotion is always subordinate and subservient, never 
predominant or importunate. But in minds of less healthy tempera- 
ment, the emotion of pleasure and the consequent excitement is dispro- 
portionate to the strength of the faculties. The efficient power of the 
understanding is therefore overborne, and left in the rear; there is more 
of commotion than of action; more of movement than of progress; 
more of enterprise than of achievement.” 

“Such then are those who, in due regard both to the essential differ- 
ences of character, and to the proprieties of language, should be termed 
Enthusiasts. ‘To apply an epithet which carries with it an idea of folly, 
of weakness, and of extravagance, to a vigorous mind, efficiently as well 
as ardently engaged in the pursuit of any substantial and important ob- 
ject, is not merely to misuse a word, but to introduce confusion among 
our notions, and to put contempt upon what is deserving of respect. 
Where there is no error of imagination—no misjudging of realities-—no 
calculations which reason condemns, there is no enthusiasm, even though 
the soul may be on fire with the velocity of its movement in pursuit of 
its chosen object. If once we abandon this distinction, language will 
Want a term for a well-known and very common vice of the mind; and, 
from a wasteful perversion of phrases, we must be reduced to speak of 
qualities most noble and most base by the very same designation. If the 
objects which excite the ardour of the mind are substantial, and if the 
mode of pursuit be truly conducive to their attainment ;—if, in a word, 
all be real and genuine, then it is not one degree more, oreven many de- 
grees more, of intensity of feeling that can alter the character of the emo- 
tion. Enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, but of quality.” —p. 6, 7. 


We have brought together these passages—the only passages 
in which the author attempts to define what he means by Enthu- 
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siasm—and are obliged to own that we have not succeeded, as we 
could wish, in discovering what his meaning is. Are we, in strict 
propriety of language, to call those enthusiasts, in whom the effi- 
cient power of the understanding is overborne by the predominance 
of the imagination; and who, in their ardour to obtain the 
objects of their desire, despise the cautions and restraints of 
sober reason? or those only, the objects of whose pursuit have no 
other value than that with which ier ure invested by a distem- 
pered imagination? ‘“ Enthusiasm,” he says, “ is not a term of 
measurement, but of quality—The error of the enthusiast does 
not consist in an excess merely of the religious affections.” 
Again, on the other hand, we are told, “ It is often not so much 
the intrinsic qualifies of an opinion, as the unwarrantable coufi- 
dence with which it is held, that generates enthusiasm.” (p, 109.) 
Which of these maxims does the author wish us to adopt? Lf en- 
thusiasm does xoé consist in the intrinsic quality of opinions, we 
look im vain through his pages for any other unequivocal charac- 
teristic by which it may be known: if it does, ou what principle 
does he assert (in describing those giants of human nature, who 
are distinguished by their indefatigable energy, and destined to 
achieve arduous and hazardous enterprises,) that “ the very same 
task, which the human hero achieves in the fury and fever of a 
half-mad enthusiasm, would be performed by a seraph in the 
perfect serenity of reason.” (p. 8.) Surely in this passage enthu- 
siasm denotes the mightiest efforts of “ a vigorous mind, eflici- 
ently as well as ardently engaged in the pursuit of a substantial 
and important object.” But if the fervour of an excited ima- 
giuation is a necessary ingredient in the enthusiastic character, 
then it is a perversion of the term to say, that “ the most formal 
and lifeless devotions, not less than the most fervent, are mere 
enthusiasm, unless it be ascertained, on satisfactory grounds, that 
such exercises are indeed efficient means for promoting our wel- 
fare.” (p. 25.) In this passage the term enthusiasm is used to 
represent simply an erroneous and groundless opinion in religion 
—the very sense in which it is loosely employed by those, who 
inisuse it, as he says, to their own infinite damage. 
Notwithstanding these contradictions and imconsistencies, 
which very considerably injure the claim of the work to be re- 
garded as a philosophical analysis of the enthusiastic spirit, the 
chief design of the author, if we mistake not, 1s to show, that 
enthusiasm consists in the predominance of the imagination over 
the intellectual powers, and that the objects of its pursuit are, 
consequently, unreal and illusory; whilst, on the other hand, vital 
religion, though it. acts with equal, or even greater energy, cannot 
be charged with folly or extravagance, because it advances, by 
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legitimate means, to the attainment of solid and substantial good, 
The distinction is real; nevertheless to insist on it can be of 
little practical utility; because the enthusiast—the butterfly hun- 
ter and collector of shells, (whom the author reckons amongst 
enthusiasts,) as well as the maddest religionist—is_ always firmly 
persuaded that he is engaged in the pursuit of a solid good, to 
the attamment of which he does well in devoting all his 
powers. A better rule is given at the conclusion of the note 
appended to the first section “of this treatise. 


“ If it be asked—But who then shall certainly know whether his reli- 
gious emotions—his joy, his love, bis hope, his penitence, are genuine and 
direct, or illusory and unreal ?—it is replied, that though common sense, 
if it existed in any degree of vigour, would never be perplexed in distin- 
guishing between the flimsiness of enthusiasm and the force and solidity 
of genuine piety; yet it is safer to refer at once to the one infallible cri- 
terion—the only criterion recommended to our use in the Scripture—the 
only criterion to be appealed to at the awful tribunal of the Righteous 
Judge— namely, the influence of religious motives upon the temper, con- 
versation, and conduct. On every occasion throughout the essay, the 
Author has laboured to direct his reader's attention to this legitimate 
means of distinguishing the true from the false in matters of. religion. 
Better and more available is ¢Ais means of discrimination than volumes of 
theologico-metaphysical analysis.—p. 24. 


“ These,” as Warburton said of a sober passage in John Wes- 
ley’s Journals, these are wise words ;” and we willingly do the 
author justice to say, that his work abounds with such indications 
of sound and rational piety. In a treatise designed for general 
readers he has rightly judged in avoiding the dangerous profun- 
dities of modern metaphysics, and in preferring to give an ethical 
character to his disquisitions on those momentous questions of 
religious sentiment and conduct, in which the peasant has an 
equal interest with the philosopher. But as it was his chief 
design to point out distinctly to his Christian readers the marks 
of the principal illusions which usurp the character of genuine 
religion—and none know better than himself what are the pre- 

vailing illusions to which religious persons are chiefly exposed— 
and to rescue true piety from the calumnious charge of enthusi- 
asm, he has done ill in not stating with sufficient clearness in 
what enthusiasm, properly so called, really consists. 

Enthusiasm, as every one knows, is a word of Greek extrac- 
tion. ‘The eos was one who imagined himself to be sensibly 
acted on and impelled by a divine influence within bim: and 
hence the term, enthusiasm, is properly used to denote a vain 
confidence of some direct communication with the Deity; a 
groundless belief of some private revelation. It cannot, perhaps, 
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be better defined than it has been by John Wesley himself, in a 
very judicious sermon, which he wrote expressly on this subject, 
and which was first published about the year 1750, when the 
fever of his own brain was beginning to cool, and he had wit- 
nessed the mischievous effects of that enthusiastic spirit which he 
had excited in his followers. ‘* Enthusiasm in general,” he says, 
“‘may be described in some such manner as this: a religious 
madness arising from some falsely imagined influence or inspira- 
tion of God: at least, from imputing something to God which 
ought not to be imputed to him, or expecting something from 
God which ought not to be expected from him.” Now, 
according to this definition, the Methodistical doctrines of sud- 
den and sensible conversion, of assurance, of inward experi- 
ences of God’s Spirit, and many others of kindred growth and 
origin, are unquestionably mere enthusiasm. It is not long 
since a Wesleyan neophyte assured us, that he could point 
out the day, the hour, the very moment in which the new- 
birth was effected in him; that he had a perfect and infallible 
assurance of his final salvation; but that, nevertheless, he should 
always feel, that there was something wanting to perfect the work, 
till he had seen a vision, or had a revelation from the Lord. It 
is pretty clear, that this man, unless his insane conceit is gratified, 
as it probably will be, will fall into a state of careless dejection 
and despair. Cases of this description are still common amongst 
the lower classes of these religionists. We would, therefore, 
suggest to the members of the Wesleyan Conference, that their press 
will be well employed in printing a large number of this sermon 
of their patriarch’s in the cheapest form, and that their preachers 
in the country will be well employed in distributing the copies 
very freely, wherever they discover symptoms of this enthusiastic 
spirit in their followers, It might be useful likewise to many 
others, who, though they are not within the pale of Methodism, 
are at least apt to impute to God what ought not to be imputed 
to him, and to expect what ought not to be expected from him: 
and who might be inclined to pay more regard to the discourse, 
because it bears the name of one who looks like a separatist and 
a dissenter. 

But since the enthusiast, properly so called, thus acting under 
a strong delusion of the imagination, and believing himself to be 
the object of adirect and personal communication with the Divine 
Spirit, commonly sets at defiance the dictates of prudence, and, 
both in doing and suffering, is hurried om beyond the bounds of 
reason and discretion, the word enthusiasm is very generally ap- 
plied not merely to those who possess an uncommon vigour of 
thought, a peculiar fervor of spirit, and a vivacity and strength 
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not to be found in common men; elevating the soul to greater and 
higher things than cool reason could have obtained; but to those 
also who act irrationally, especially in matters of religion, and 
willingly mistake for revealed truth the pictures of their own ill- 
regulated fancy. Persons of this imagination and temperament, 
though, perhaps, they are not yet enthusiasts in the proper sense 
of the term, yet, because they place the chief test of their own 
spiritual proficiency in the excited state of their religious feelings, 
are evidently in the most extreme danger of being so. Had the 
true form and character of enthusiasm been more distinctly pour- 
trayed, and the mischiefs of this counterfeit of piety been more 
fully developed in the present treatise, the excellent design of the 
author would, we think, have been more effectually accomplished. 
The one great object, of which he seldom loses sight, is to guard 
the too susceptible religionist against the perversion of the reli- 
gious affections; and it is time we should enable our readers to 
Judge how he has performed his task. , 

rom the first section, which contains 2 general statement of 
the nature of Enthusiasm, both secular and religious, according 
to this writer’s view of it, we have given copious extracts. ‘The 
second is on Enthusiasm in devotion; and the design of it is to 
encourage an humble and rational spirit, as contradistinguished 
from the fervors of an exalted enthusiasm, which bear up the 
presumptuous worshipper till he dares to address his Maker on 
terms of offensive familiarity, as well as from the self-annihila- 
tion of the visionary quietist. The general effect of the author's 
reasoning, in this part of the work, is to bring down the devo- 
tional feelings to the common level of the natural affections; in 
their approaches to the throne of grace to check the presump- 
tuous and to support the weak ; and tocherish in the heart of every 
worshipper the deepest emotions of filial reverence, and, at the 
same time, of filial gratitude and confidence towards their Father 
in heaven. So far all seems fair and good; but, ow a closer in- 
spection, we begin to find that his arguments are sometimes at 
variance with one another; and that of some of his principles the 
truth, to say the least, is not apparent. The position, for in- 
stance, from which he sets out, that “ the on/y idea which the 
human mind, under its present limitations, can form of a pure 
and perpetual felicity, free from all elements of decay and cor- 
ruption, is that which it gathers and compounds from devotional 
sentiments,” (p. 27,) is neither true in itself, nor consistent with 
that juster view given in another section, of the active, and even 
laborious pursuits, which, in a future state, may probably give 
full employment to the utmost energies of our glorified spirits 
emancipated from the fetters of mortality. Were we to maintain, 
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that the felicity of heaven consists, in no small degree, of the 
most exquisite fruition of corporeal pleasure, we might appeal to 
men of high renown, who have held the same opinion, and have 
claimed for it the express warrant of God's written word: but if 
Wwe maintain, that it consists not merely in the full employment of 
the devotional feelings, nor even in the perfection of the moral 
sensibilities, but together with these, in the indefinite enlarge- 
ment of the intellectual powers, then enabled to exert their 
ceaseless energies with unwearied vigour, finding in every new 
discovery of the Creator’s power and goodness new sources of 
admiration and enjoyment, and still led-upwards to clearer appre- 
hensions of Him, who alone is all-good, all-perfect, and all-fair 
—were we to maintain this, we should have all the analogies of 
nature, all reason and Scripture on our side, and a very elo- 
— advocate to boot in the ingenious author of this History of 
nthusiasm. 

The commonly received opinions respecting the future life, the 
anticipations of heaven as a dreamy elysium, a state of quiescent 
indolence, in which no scope will be given to the play either of 
the affections or of the imagination, and no employment found for 
the nobler energies of our intellectual nature, are, we are per- 
suaded, as remote from truth, as they are injurious to the cordial 
pursuit of heavenly and spiritual things by men who are conscious 
of their own powers, and for whom such a state of existence as is 
here represented would be any thing but happiness. Nothing 
short of the most explicit revelation could induce our assent 
to the deadening sentiment, that those high qualities by which 
men are fitted, and those habits of resolute exertion, of -active 
courage, or of patient endurance, by which they are framed to be 
the greatest benefactors of their kind, shall all be wasted and 
thrown away; that they are adapted only to the watts and exi- 
gencies of this mortal state, and shall find no place in the world 
of spirits. Let us rather believe, that there will be room in hea- 
ven for all those endless diversities of character, and varieties both 
of physical and mental endowments, which the Supreme Creator 
has bestowed on men, and which are unquestionably necessary to 
secure the universal good, and to carry on that _—s of moral’ 
government, by which, under his all-directing Providence the 
affairs of this world are administered: and that not the saint 
alone, but the philosopher, the hero, and the poet will there find 
full and fit employment for all their powers, and that all the 
mightiest energies of their natures will be required and exerted in 
the service of the Eternal King. ; 

Now if the happiness of heaven may consist, or, at least, if we 
are capable of conceiving that it “ts consist, in a great degree, 
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in the vigorous exertion of those active habits, to which we are 
formed by the severest discipline in this present life—and that it 
may do so the author himself has shown, with great force and 
eloquence, in the conclusion of his sixth section, On the Abuses 
of the Doctrine of a Particular Providence—then it is a mis- 
take to say, that “ the on/y idea which the human mind, under its 
present limitations, can form of a pure and perpetual felicity, is 
that which it gathers and compounds from devotional sentiments.” 

Again; we greatly doubt the truth of the positions, that “ the 
terms of devotional communion rest even on much lower ground 
than that which man, by efforts of reason and imagination, might 
attain to: and that, “ in accordance with this plan of devotion, 
not only does the Supreme conceal Himself from our senses, but 
He reveals in His word barely a glimpse of His essential glories. 
By some naked affirmations we are indeed secured against false 
and grovelling notions of the Divine nature; but these hints are 
incidental, and so scanty, that every excursive mind goes far be- 
yond them in its conceptions of the infinite attributes.” We are 
disposed to question the soundness of these positions. Prayer 
supposes, not a condescension of the Divine nature to meet the 
human, but an ascending of the mind to God—an approach with 
confidence of the accepted penitent, through the atonement and 
intercession of the one Mediator, to the otherwise unapproach- 
able presence of the Divine Majesty. We doubt whether it 1s 
possible for any mind, however excursive, to go beyoud what 
God has revealed, in its conceptions of His infinite attributes; 
and sure we are, that when we bow our knees in prayer before 
Him, it is not possible for any human being, however exalted in 
imagination, or matured in faith, to form an adequate idea of the 
ineffable glories of that “ High and Holy One, that mbabiteth 
eternity.” In raising our contemplations of the Great Being to 
the highest imaginable point, there is no danger that our minds 
should be filled with too awful a sense of his glorious holiness ; 
but there is great danger in permitting ourselves to conceive of 
him as “ a bemg of kindred character and sympathies with our 
own.” "This, assuredly, is not the view which the Scriptures give 
us of “ the King eternal, immortal, invisible, who dwelleth in the 
light which no man can approach unto,” before the symbols of 
whose presence the very angels veil their faces with their wings, 
aud the holiest of mortals have trembled with the dread of in- 
stant annihilation. But if both reason and Scripture require us 
thus to conceive of the Only God, it may be asked, what liberty 
of heart will be left to the earthly worshipper in drawing near to 
the Father of Spirits? or how can he come familiarly to the 
Hearer of Prayer, bringing with him the small requests of bis 
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petty interests of this present life? We answer, that, with the 
overwhelming perception‘of the immeasurable distance between 
himself and the Supreme Being, the Christian may still draw 
near with liberty of heart, and address his requests before the 
Eternal throne, not only with hope, but with the fullest assu- 
rance of faith, that through the atonement of the Only Mediator, 
he is reconciled to God, and that, through his prevailing interces- 
sion, he may ask, and shall receive every needful blessing from 
the Author and Giver of every Good. So long as the humble 
Christian keeps “ looking unto Jesus,” as his Redeemer and 
Intercessor, as the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father, and, at 
the same time as “ a being of kindred sympathies with his own,” 
he will be preserved from the opposite extremes of an impious 
familiarity in his petitions to God, and of an infidel despondency, 
regarding only his own unworthiness, and, therefore, hopeless of 
pardon. Enthusiasm will find no place in his devotions. 

The latter part of this second section is occupied with what the 
author is pleased to call the Enthusiasm of popular oratory— 
another proof of the extreme laxity with which he employs the 
term Enthusiasm. ‘The practice, which he condemns, of endea- 
vouring to excite the religious affections by the aid of impassioned 
harangues, and the dramatic effect of an imaginative rhetoric, is, 
we conceive, very generally the result of mere personal vanity in 
the preacher, and, on that account, is justly censurable. But 
when, as an example of this vicious style of pulpit eloquence, 
which tends rather to exclude than to promote religious feelings, 
he gives the powerful representation of those material images of 
terrible sublimity, with which it is usual to invest the awful pro- 
cess of the Last Judgment, does he not reprehend, in fact, that 
mode of preaching, which our Lord himself, and his apostles after 
him, have sanctioned by adopting it?“ ‘The sudden waning of 
the morning sun, the blackening of the heavens, the decadence of 
the stars, the growing thunders of coming wrath, the clang of the 
trumpet, whose notes break the slumbers of the dead; the crush 
of the pillars of earth, the bursting forth of the treasures of fire 
and the solving of all things in the fervent heat, then the bright 
appearance of the Judge, encircled by the splendours of the court 
of heaven; the convoked assemblage of witnesses from all worlds, 
filling the concave of the skies; then the dense masses of the family 
of man, crowding the area of the great tribunal ; the separation of the 
multitude ; the irreversible sentence; the departure of the doomed ; 
the triumphant ascent of the ransomed.”—(p. 55.) what are these 
but the identical images in which the holy Scriptures represent to 
our imaginations the fearful process of the great day of final re- 
tribution? And shall we say, that such sublime descriptions 
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tend rather toimpair, and to exclude the genuine feelings of religion, 
than to impart a salutary alarm to the awakened conscience? 
Our Lord, who knew what was in man, knew that to the great 
mass of mankind these substantial images of greatness and of 
terror were necessary to rouse them from their state of spiritual 


lethargy,and to deter them from abandoning themselves to unpro- 
fitable sloth, or vicious sensuality. 


The following remarks on a very different species of religious error 
—an error which leads directly to enthusiasm or to despair—are 


so wise and just, that we have great pleasure in laying them before 
our readers. 


“The substitution of the transient and unreal, for the real and en- 
during objects of prayer, brings with it often that sort of ameliorated 
mysticism which consists in a solicitous dissection of the changing emo- 
tions of the religious life, and in a sickly sensitiveness, which serves only 
to divert attention from what is important in practical virtue. There 
are anatomists of piety who destroy all the freshness and vigour of faith 
and hope and charity, by immuring themselves, night and day, in the 
infected atmosphere of their own bosoms.—Let a man of warm heart, 
who is happily surrounded with the dear objects of the social affections, 
try the effect of a parallel practice ;—let him institute anxious scrutinies 
of his feelings towards those whom, hitherto, he has believed himself to re- 
gard with unfeigned love ;-—let him in these inquiries have recourse to all 
the fine distinctions of a casuist, and use all the profound analysis of a 
metaphysician, and spend hours daily in pulling asunder every complex 
emotion of tenderness that has given grace to the domestic life; and, 
moreover, let him journalize these examinations, and note particularly, 
and with the scrupulosity of an accountant, how much of the mass of 
his kindly sentiments he has ascertained to consist of genuine love, and 
how much was selfishness in disguise; and let him from time to time, 
solemnly resolve to be, in future, more disinterested and less hypocritical 
in his affections towards his family. What, at the end of a year, would 
be the result of such a process? What, but a wretched debility and de- 
jection of the heart, and a strangeness and a sadness of the manners, and 
a suspension of the native expressions and ready offices of zealous affec- 
tion? Meanwhile the hesitations and the musings, and the upbraidings 
of an introverted sensibility absorb the thoughts. Is it, then, reasonable 
to presume that similar practices in religion can have a tendency to pro- 
mote the healthful vigour of piety?” 

*« By the constitution of the human mind, its emotions are strength- 
ened in no other way than by exercise and utterance; nor does it appear 
that the religious emotions are exempted from this general law. The 
Divine Being is revealed to us in the Scriptures as the proper and supreme 
object of reverence, of love, and of affectionate obedience; and the na- 
tural means of exercising and of expressing these feelings are placed 
before us, both in the offices of devotion, and in the duties of life ; —just in 
the same way that the opportunities of enhancing the domestic affections 
are afforded in the constitution of social life. Why, then, should the 
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Christian turn aside from the course of nature, and divert his feelings from 
their outgoings towards the supreme object of devotional sentiments, by 
instituting curious researches into the quality and quantity and compo- 
sition of all his religious sensations? ‘This spiritual hypochondriasis en- 
feebles at once the animal, the intellectual, and moral life, and is usually 
found in conjunction with infirmity of judgment, infelicity of temper, 
and inconsistency of conduct.”—pp. 38—40. ee 

There is much more to the same purpose, through the five 
following pages, and all of equal excellence—but we cannot 
afford to lengthen our extract, as some of the statements in the 
third section, on the ‘ Enthusiastic perversions of the doctrine of 
Divine Influence,” require our attention. 

The power and goodness of God are efficiently but impercep- 
tibly exerted throughout the natural and moral universe; and as 
this creative and conservative agency are altogether undistinguish- 
able amid the movements of animal and intellectual life, the 
spiritual agency, which conveys life and vigour to the soul, is no 
otherwise distinguishable than by the effects which it produces: 
and as the one kind of divine energy does not display its presence 
by convulsive and capricious irregularities, but by the unnoticed 
vigour and promptitude of the vital functions; so the other energy 
does not make itself felt by extra-natural impulses on the intel- 
lectual system, but acts rather as an equable pulse of life, throb- 
bing from within, and diffusing softness, sensibility, and force 
through the soul. ‘This tranquil agency of the Holy Spirit in 
renovating the heart, being perfectly congruous with the natural 
movements of the mind, it is implied, that the heavenly grace 
which reforms the soul, constantly operates in conjunction with 
those natural means of moral suasion or rational conviction, 
which are proper to rectify the motives, and to amend the life. It 
is evident, both from the frequent failure of these natural means 
of moral reformation, when employed under the most favourable 
circumstances, and from the frequent efficacy of means apparently 
inadequate to the effect produced, that the concomitancy of divine 
grace is necessary to give effect to the working of these second- 
ary causes: but that it ever works in complete independence of 
such external means we have no ground, either from Scripture or 
from reason, to affirm, and it were mere enthusiasm to expect it. 
Experience tells us, that “ neither he that planteth, nor he that 
watereth are any thing,” that all the labours of the husbandman 
may be bestowed in vain; but the same experience tells us, that 
apart from the planting and watering of the husbandman, God 
giveth no increase. The following remarks deserve especial no- 
lice, 


‘« But a doctrine of Divine influence like this, though so full of pro- 
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mise and of comfort to the aspirant after true virtue, offers nothing to 
those who desire transitory excitements, and who look for visible displays 
of supernatural power; and therefore it does not satisfy the religious en- 
thusiast. Not content to be the recipient of an invigorating and puri- 
fying emanation, which, unseen and unperceived, elevates the debased af- 
fections, and fixes them on the Supreme Rasta nor satisfied to know 
that, under this healing influence, the inveteracy of evil dispositions is 
broken up, and a real advance made in virtue, he asks some sensible evi- 
dence of the in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and would fain so dissect 
his own consciousness as to bring the presence of the Divine agent under 

alpable examination. Or he seeks for some such extraordinary turbu- 
mat of emotion as may seem unquestionably to surpass the powers and 
course of nature. Fraught with these wishes, he continually gazes upon 
the variable surface of his own feelings, in unquiet expectation of a su- 
pernatural troubling of the waters. The silent rise of the well-spring 
of purity and peace he neither heeds nor values; for nothing less than 
the eddies and sallies of religious passion can assure him that he is ‘ born 
from above.’ | 

*« A delusive notion of this kind at once diverts attention from the 
cultivation and practice of the virtues, and becomes a fermenting princi- 
ple of frothy agitations, that either work themselves off in the sourness 
of an uncharitable temper, or are followed by physical melancholies, or 
perhaps by such a relaxation of the moral sentiments as leaves the heart 
exposed to the seductions of vicious pleasure. Thus the religious life, 
instead of being a sunshine of augmenting peace and hope, is made up 
of an alternation of ecstacies and despondencies ; or worse—of devotional 
fervours and of sensual indulgencies. The same error naturally brings 
with it a habit of referring to other, and to much less satisfactory tests 
of Christian character than the influence of religion upon the temper and 
conduct. So it happens that practical morality, from being slighted as 
the only valid credential of profession, comes, too often, to be thought 
of as something which, though it may be well in its way, is a separable 
adjunct of true piety.”—pp. 69—71. 

** Another capital perversion remains to complete the enthusiastic 
abuse of the doctrine of divine influence; and this is the supposition 
that those heavenly communications to the soul which form a permanent 
constituent of the Christian Dispensation, are not always whe see to the 
matter or to the rule of Scripture, and that the favoured subject of this 
teaching, at least when he has made considerable advances in the divine 
life, is led on a high path of instruction, where the written revelation of 
the will of God may be neglected or scorned. This impious delusion 
assumes two forms ;—the first is that of the tranquil contemplatist, the 
whole of whose religion is inarticulate and vague, and who neglects 
or rejects the Scriptures, not so much because he is averse to its truths, 
as because the mistiness of his sentiments abhors whatever is distinct, 
and definite, and fixed. To read a plain narrative of intelligible facts, 
and to derive practical instruction therefrom, implies a state of mind es- 
sentially different from that which he finds it necessary to his factitious 
happiness to maintain: before he can thus read his Bible in child-like 
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simplicity he must forsake the region of dreams, and open his eyes to 
the world of realities:—in a word, he must cease to be an enthusiast. 

** The other form of this delusion should excite pity rather than pro- 
voke rebuke; and calls for the skill of the physician, more than for the 
instructions of the theologian. The limits of insanity have not yet been 
ascertained :—perhaps it has none; and certainly there are facts that 
favour the belief that the interval between common weakness of judg- 
ment and outrageous madness is filled up by an insensible gradation of 
absurdity, no where admitting of a line oF absolute separation. Where, 
for example, shall we pause, and separate the sane from the iusane, 
among those who believe themselves to be favoured perpetually with spe- 
cial, particular, and ultra-scriptural revelations from heaven?—The most 
modest enthusiast of this class, and the most daring visionary, stand to- 
gether on the same ground of outlawry from common sense and scri 
tural authority; and though their several offences against truth and 
sobriety may be of greater or less amount, they must both be dealt with 
on the same principle; for both have alike excluded themselves from the 
benefit of appeal to the only authorities known among the sane part of 
mankind, namely—reason and Scripture: those who reject both surren- 
der themselves over to pity—and compulsion.” 


“ Tt would manifestly be better that men should be left to the dark- 


ness and wanderings of unassisted reason, than that they should receive 
the immediate instructions of heaven, unless they possess at the same 
time a public and fixed rule to which all such supernatural instructions 
are to be conformed, and by which they are to be discriminated: for 
the errors of reason, how great soever they may be, carry with them no 
weight of divine authority; but if the doctrine of divine communica- 
tions be admitted—and admitted without reference to a public and per- 
manent standard of truth, then every extravagance of impiety may claim 
a heavenly origin; and who shall venture to rebuke even the most pes- 
tilent error; for how shall the reprover assure himself that he is not 
fighting against God ?”—pp. 77—79. 


We are disposed to think that the preceding observations, on 
the perversions of the doctrine of Divine influence, are amongst 
the most valuable in the present treatise. In this entire section 
it is of Enthusiasm, properly so called, that the author treats; in 
almost every other part of the work he has wandered far from 
the original meaning of the term, and has applied it, with small 
discrimination, to almost every species of religious error, whether 
proceeding from the extravagance of the imagination, or from any 
other source. 

The object of the fourth section is to show that Enthusiasm 
has been a fertile source of heresy. It commences inauspiciously. 
The author states very truly, that the great majority of heresies 
made their appearance during the three first centuries, and in the 
Eastern Church. And this is his way of accounting for the fact 
—the doctors of theology, during that period, and in that portion 
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of the Church, possessed the rule of faith in their vernacular 
tongue, and, consequently, had no other intellectual employment 
than either to invent novelties of doctrine, or to refute them. 
This is a pleasant and summary method of disposing of a diffi- 
cult subject, though, to say the truth, it is attended with some 
little danger: for if the possession of the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular tongue naturally leads men to favour heretical novelties, 
then the Church of Rome acts not only wisely, but charitably, in 
withholding the Scriptures from her people. Had the author 
remembered, that the earlier heresies which disturbed the Church 
were occasioned by the vain endeavours of a false philosophy to 
account for the origin of evil, and to explain the doctrines of the 
‘Trinity in Unity, and the union and distinction of the divine and 
human natures in the person of Jesus Christ, he would have 
found, that very different causes produced those pestilent exhala- 
tions of heretical doctrine (prodigious efflorescences he calls them) 
“ which infected the whole atmosphere of Christianity in the 
East during the second and third centuries.” The African and 
Western churches possessed the Scriptures in their vernacular 
tongues, and yet their theologians were uot precisely limited to 
the invention, or confutation of novel opinions, as their only in- 
tellectual employment. ‘There is always, to be sure, great dan- 
ger, that unlearned and presumptuous fanatics, who mistake 
every crude suggestion of their own unbridled fancy for the 
infallible dictates of the Holy Spirit, will wrest the Scriptures 
to their own destruction, and that of their enthusiastic followers 
—this evil must always be expected to show itself, wherever 
the Bible is generally read, and people are possessed with 
the opinion, not only that it is the sole rule of faith, which is 
true, but that every individual may discover this rule for himself, 
from the Bible alone, without any aid of human learning, or any 
deference to the judgment of the universal Church: but then, on 
the other hand, there is equal danger, that where the Scriptures 
are not generally studied, and regarded as the sole rule of faith, 
the traditions of men may be regarded as divine verities; and as 
far as God’s truth is concerned, it matters little whether we suffer 
ourselves to be misled by individuals, under the pretence of a private 
revelation, or submit ourselves implicitly to the guidance of a ge- 
neral synod, which assumes that its decisions are delivered under 
the infallible directions of the Holy Spirit. Sound biblical learn- 
ing is, therefore, the best, we had almost said the only preserva- 
tion from religious errors; and we fully agree in this author's 
sentiment, that “ nothing can be more desirable than that public 


opinion should continue, as it now does, to demand erudition from 
the teachers of religion.” 
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In the ensuing part of this section the author has amused him- 
self by drawing a strange parallel between modern Antinomianism 
and the tenets of the Stoic, and seems to consider that the former 
is nothing else than ancient Stoicism, dressed up in a garb of 
Christian phraseology. Whence he borrowed his notions of the 

hilosophy of the Porch it were vain and needless to inquire; but 
itmay be needful to remind him, that the practice of all morality can 
hardly be placed on higher grounds, or enforced by stronger mo- 
tives, than those which are presented in the Manual of Epictetus, 


and the Meditations of the philosophic Antoninus. He will there - 
find, that the will of God is uniformly represented as the sole founda- 


tion of social virtue. Whatever defects there may be in the sys- 
tem of Stoicism, it cannot righteously be charged with a neglect 
of morality. 

The fifth section is directed against the Enthusiasm of Pro- 
phetical Interpretation, and the monstrous reveries of Messrs, 
Irving, Croly, and other dogmatical expositors of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, who, with a feeble judgement, and an excited imagination, 
go forth with the Apocalypse in one hand, and a newspaper in the 
other, and from every new turn of public affairs draw an infallible 
conclusion of the instant approach of Christ’s millenial kingdom 
upon earth. ‘This madness, which was for a while epidemical 
among a certain class of religionists, has, we believe, nearly sub- 
sided. On two late occasions we have endeavoured to expose the 
mischievous folly of these pseudo-prophets, and shall now gladly 
pass on to other matter. We would observe, by the bye, that 
there is no ground for the notion which the author has adopted 
(p. 122) that when Eve said, on the birth of Cain, “ I have got- 
ten a man from the Lord,” she supposed she had gotten ¢he man 
who should “ break the serpent’s head :” the Hebrew is WN not 
Wn. Luther also fancied that Eve,in these words, intended to 
express her belief, that she had given birth to the Messiah—the 
Emmanuel—the 6e¢v3gwm0s—who alone could have power to bruise 
the serpent’s head; and accordingly he has translated the passage 
thus, | have gotten the Man-Jehovah”—or “ the man; the Jeho- 
vah.” In so doing he merely adopted Munster’s translation, 
which he preferred in this instance, to every one of the ancient 
versions, and to common sense beside; yet we could hardly ven- 
ture to impute his mistake to the enthusiasm of prophetical inter- 
_ pretation; and are still less disposed to acquiesce in our author's 

sentiment, that our first mother was at all affected by this modern 
malady of old women. 

The Enthusiastic Perversions of the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence form the subject of the sixth section. The author 
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here gets once more on his proper ground; for to suppose, that 
we are the special and peculiar objects of the Divine favour, and 
that, though we neglect the dictates of prudence or probity, God 
will interpose his hand, and make all things work together for our 
good, is the very essence of enthusiasm. ‘The Christian believes, 
and has the assured warrant of Scripture for believing, that nothing, 
however small or inconsiderable, is exempted from the care of 
God’s all-directing providence; that not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground unnoticed; and that the very hairs of his head are 
numbered: but the enthusiast alone expects that the want of fore- 
cast and strenuous exertion will be supplied, or the natural con- 
sequences of his own misconduct or imprudence be averted by an 
extraordinary and supernatural interposition in the very crisis of 
his fate, when his fame, his fortune, or perhaps his life are 
threatened with imevitable ruin. ‘The whole of the author's re- 
marks on the abuses of the doctrine of Providence are in themselves 
sober and pious, but we could wish he had been content to exhibit 
them in a more modest garb. When will the race of authors, in 
bestowing on us their treasured wisdom, learn to follow the apos- 
tle’s precept, and “ do it with simplicity?” 

In tracing the operations of Providence through that system of 
interminable connexion which binds together the whole family of 
heaven and earth, and unites the lot of every individual not only 
with that of all with whom he has ever had to do, but, perhaps, 
with the whole race of men past, present, and to come, and with 
the entire universe of intelligent beings, the author alleges the 
moral influence of history, as an instance of that remote, but real 


influence which the conduct and character of others exerts upon 
our own. 


“ The records of history,” he says, “‘ how long soever may have been 
the line of transmission which has brought them to our times, fraught as 
they are with instances applicable to all the occasions of real life, do thus, 
in a very perceptible degree, affect the sentiments and mould the charac- 
ters of mankind; nor will any one speak slightingly of this species of 
causation who has compat ed the intellectual condition of nations rich in 
history, with that of a people wholly destitute of memorials of past ages. 
The story of the courage, or constancy, or wisdom of the men of a distant 
time becomes, in a greater or a less degree, a subsidiary cause of the con- 
duct of the men of each succeeding generation. Thus the few indivi- 
duals in every age to whom it bas happened to live, and act, and s 
under the focus of the speculum of history, did actually live, and labour, 
and suffer for the benefit of mankind in all future times ;—just as truly as 
a father toils for the advantage of his family. And if the whole amount 
of the influence which has in fact flowed from the example of the wise, 
the brave, and the good, could have been placed in prophetic vision before 
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them, while in the midst of their arduous course, would not these wor- 
thies contentedly and gladly have purchased so immense a wealth of moral 
power at the price of their personal sufferings? —pp. 150, 151. 


To the truth of this last remark every good man will cordially 
assent. It was the anticipation of the benefits to be derived to 
his country from the example of his own faith and constancy, that 
supported the aged Latimer at the stake, when he addressed his 
fellow-sufferer, Ridley, in these memorable words, “ Be of good 
cheer, brother, we shall this day kindle such atorch in England, as, L 
trust in God shall never be ‘extinguished:” and, doubtless, the 
certain foreknowledge of the blessings which his sufferings should 
confer on the whole race of man sustained the human nature of 
our Lord through the whole course of his earthly ministry, en- 
abling him to bear with unexampled patience the “ contradiction 
of sinners against himself,” and, finally, to give “ his life a ransom 
formany :” “ He saw of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied :” 
a world redeemed was present to his view, and, for the joy of this 
glorious prospect, combined with that of the exaltation that 
awaited him at the right hand of God, “ he endured the cross, 
despising the shame.” It is needless to pursue farther the train 
of thought here suggested; it is enough to say, that it supplies a 
full and satisfactory answer to the senseless cavil, which imputes 
injustice to God, in accepting the voluntary and vicarious suffer- 
ings of the innocent Jesus. 

From this passage we may pass at once to another, near the 
beginning of the seventh section, on the Enthusiasm of Beneficence 
in which the author maintains, in a very questionable manner, a 
position in itself sufficiently questionable, viz. that “the great 
principle of vicarious suffering, which forms the centre of Chris- 
tianity, spreads itself through the subordinate parts of the system, 
and is the pervading, if not the invariable law of Christian bene- 
ficence.” (p. 164.) In the first place, he says, that the ordinary 
motives to the exercise of those sympathies, which the Creator 
has implanted in our nature, and by which we are prompted to 
acts of beneficence are these,—‘ we first seek to dispel from our 
own bosoms the uneasy sensation of pity; then look for the gra- 
titude of the wretch we have solaced, and for the approbation of 
the spectators; and then take a sweet after-draught of self-com- 
placency. But the Christian virtue of beneficence takes its stand 


altogether on another ground.” In what school the author learnt 


his theory of moral sentiments we presume not to inquire, though 
we may conjecture that it was the same with that in which he ac- 
quired his notions of the philosophy of the Stoics. Does he 
mean to say that it is not allowable to the Christian philanthro- 
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pist to exercise these original passions of our nature, those uni- 
versal feelings which God has graciously imparted to every human 
being; or to solace ourselves in the testimony of an approving 
conscience, that heartfelt joy, and sunshine of the soul, which is 
the brightest of the present rewards of virtue; or to rejoice in the 
blessings of those whom we have relieved, and to receive these 
blessings as an earnest of that rch reward, which is reserved in 
heaven for a life of active beneficence? We know that he does 
not mean to say this. He has, in fact, dwelt with great force on 
the rewardableness of this virtue in a future life, as one of the 
strongest and most scriptural motives to the exercise of Christian 
charity; but the present recompense of virtue he has kept stu- 
diously out of sight; and not only this, but by way of height- 
ening the contrast between the philanthropist who promptly fol- 
lows the dictates of natural sympathy and him whose beneficence 
is the fruit of Christian principles ; he represents the one as the 
object of gratitude and admiration, the other as a self-devoted 
victim to the good of his fellow creatures, from whom he has 
nothing to expect but ingratitude and obloquy. Now this, we 
apprehend, is a mischievous exaggeration. It is not true that 
Christian beneficence rests altogether on different grounds from 
those of general philanthropy ; or that it is in any way opposed 
to the exercise of those sympathies which the Creator has so 
closely interwoven in the constitution of every human being, that, 
though they act with greater energy and promptitude im the vir- 
tuous mind, the vilest of mankind are never wholly destitute of 
them; nor is it true that he who devotes himself to improve the 
moral condition of mankind enters on a course of “ unmitt- 
gated toil and suffering.” It is true, indeed, that the path of 
Christian beneficence 1s more beset than the ordinary walks of 
lite with disheartening reverses; that the plans of those who take 
up the cause of the wretched, or endeavour to meliorate their 
moral state, are often frustrated by the obstinate folly of those 
whom they would gladly benefit; that their motives are often 
cruelly misrepresented, and their designs thwarted by the apathy, 
the neglect, or the open hostility of those to whose improvement 
their labours of Jove are given; and that disappointment awaits 
them on every side. But it is not the fate of the Christian phi- 
lanthropist alone, that ‘ his good is evil spoken of;” all heroic 
virtue has, in every age, and not least in our own, been assailed 
by envious rivalry, and calumniated by malignant slander: the 
suns of glory please not till they set. All the great benefactors 


of mankind have tasted in their turns the bitter fruits of human 
ingratitude : 
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Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Castore Pollux, 
Post ingentia facta deorum in templa recepti, 
Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis. Diram qui contudit Hydram 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 


But if they met with this base reception from the world, they 
were, at least, prepared to meet it; and if those who have no 
better guide than the love of fame, and are animated by no higher 
motives than the lofty principles of honour, are enabled to main- 
tain their onward course with unflinching firmness and undevi- 
ating rectitude, supported by the approbation of their own con- 
sciences, and by the assured hope that their names shall descend 
with renown to the latest posterity, it cannot be wise to rob the 
Christian of these powerful supports to virtue, by telling him that 
a life devoted to the service of mankind is, by ‘“‘ the stern law of 
vicarious charity,” one of unmitigated suffering. Such was not 
the life of the Apostles, much as they endured in the cause of 
Christ. They were forewarned, indeed, that they should suffer 
the extremest persecution in their labours to promote the eternal 
welfare of mankind; and the warning was fully verified: but they 
were also promised, and the promise extends through all time, 
that they who, for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, have freely 
parted with all that is dear to them in the world, shall be recom- 
pensed a hundredfold even in this present life. It is no dis- 
paragement of Christian humility, if those, to whom it is given to 
act a conspicuous part in the world’s great theatre, permit them- 
selves to rejoice in the reflection, that, however unjust their con- 
temporaries may be to their merits, posterity will do them honour. 
We do not say that this is the purest, the noblest, or the first of 
Christian motives to a patient continuance in well-doing ; but still 
we say it is a Christian motive; for even the Blessed Virgin her- 
self was borne up against the overwhelming sense of shame, and 
obloquy, and loss of reputation, which she was about to encoun- 
ter, by the cheering thought that “ all generations should call her 
blessed.” 

For those whose minds are cast in the common mould, and who 
are destined to move in the common walks of life, such a motive 
as this is not required; their humbler trials need no additional 
support beyond the present blessing which an approving con- 
science bestows on those who exert themselves in the path of duty; 
the friendship of the good; the precious hope that God has em- 
ployed them as instruments of his grace to save, perhaps, a soul 
from death; and the expectation of a recompense at the resur- 
rection of the just. ‘These are present supports to Christian be- 
neficence ; ve whilst these supports are given, exaggerate as you 
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will the crosses and disappointments which the Christian philan- 
thropist is sure to meet with in the world, it cannot be said with 
truth that a life devoted to God’s service and the melioration of 
mankind, is one of unmitigated suffering and toil. None but the 
vain and inexperienced are so weak as to expect that their efforts 
to benefit their fellow creatures will be attended with uninter- 


‘rupted success; that they shall effect such a reformation in the 


manners and habits of the world as to create again a Paradise on 
earth ; or, at least, shall make their own neighbourhoods the abode 
of love and peace, by establishing the reign of vital Christianity 
on the ruins of ungodliness and vice. Or if some few, in the ar- 
dour of youth, set out with these irrational expectations in com- 
mencing their course of benevolence, experience soon convinces 
them of their delusion: aud then it is well if the disappointment 
of their hopes, combined with their natural indolence, and feeble- 
ness, and irresolution does not induce them to become at once 
weary in well-doing, and to abandon all ig to make men 
better, as utterly visionary and impracticable. ‘They will then rail 
at the ingratitude of the world, and, wrapping their cloak of sel- 
fishness about them closely, look henceforth only to their own 
personal interests, and never trouble themselves to lift a finger in 
relieving another of his burden. ‘These, it is evident, had no root 
in themselves; how much soever they might for a time have de- 
ceived themselves or others, it-is certain they never acted on 
Christian principles, but only yielded to the impulse of constitu- 
tional good nature, or to the plausible suggestions of inordinate 
self-love. When it is seen that, in spite of all their endeavours to 
make men better Christians, or, perhaps, directly in consequence 
of their endeavours, the antagonist principle of evil exerts itself 
more openly, and iniquity abounds more largely, no wonder that 
the benevolence of such persons soon grows cold. Nothing but 
a strong and prevailing sense of duty will urge the generality of 
mankind to deeds of active charity; and therefore it is that the 
Gospel of Christ imperatively demands of all his followers, for the 
use of the ignorant and poor, all the residue of their wealth, or 
talent ; instructs us to regard ourselves only as stewards of God's 
bounty; and premonishes us that they only shall obtain the re- 
compense of the heavenly reward, who have proved their love to 
Christ in their charity towards his representatives—the poor— 
whilst they shall receive judgment without mercy, who have shown 
no mercy to the wretched. ‘Those, however, who are urged on to 
perseverance by a deep feeling of the peremptory requirements of 
the Gospel soon learn to love the work, in which not only their 
reason but their best affections are engaged; no longer misled by 
the illusions of fancy, nor expecting an unresisted triumph over 
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the vices of the world, they are exposed to fewer disappointments, 
and bear those to which they may be exposed with greater equa- 
nimity. If they are sincere and earnest, they will assuredly find 
themselves supported by a strength not their own, whenever their 
own hearts begin to fail them; the contempt of the frigid and 
worldly-minded—a contempt oftener expressed than felt—will be 
more than repaid by the cordial affection of those, whose hearts, 
like their own, are with Christ; the ingratitude of the selfish and 
irreclaimable will be more than compensated by the prayers and 
blessings of some few grateful beings; and the hope of immortal 
happiness (not as a debt due to their merits, but as a reward, 
which even he who gives but “ a cup of cold water” for Christ’s 
sake shall by no means lose) will act continually as a powerful 
incentive to virtue and to patient continuance in well-doing; and, 
above all, the love of Christ will constrain them to live henceforth 
uot unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again. 

Many of the points here lightly touched are insisted on by the 
author of this treatise with great force and clearness, especially 
the obligatory nature of Christian beneficence, and its reward- 
ableness ina future life. On the love of Christ, as the most 
powerful and the purest of all motives to the practice of this and 
every other Christian grace, he seems hardly to have laid that 
stress which its supreme importance warrants. All the other 
topics employed by the writers on Christian ethics to advocate the 
cause of charity, are addressed almost exclusively to the under- 
standing; but this appeals directly to the feelings, and engages 
the best affections of the heart on the side of virtue. ‘Till the 
heart is so engaged and brought to the fervent desire of a more 
intimate knowledge of the Redeemer, a closer, and, if we may so 
speak, a personal union with Him, and assimilation to Him, no 
precepts, no mouitions will impart to our religion a character of 
zeal, uniformity, and consistency ; or kindle in our breasts a single 
spark of fervent charity to our fellow Christians; or make the 
performance of our duty acceptable to God, or to ourselves de- 
lightful. 

The section which we have been considering, instead of being 
entitled a History of the Enthusiasm of Beneficence, might rather, 
as our readers will have perceived, have been called au Analysis 
of the motives to Christian Charity. ‘The two following sections, 
the eighth and ninth, on the Enthusiasm of the Ancient Church, 
are, in fact, dissertations, neither uncharitably nor unphilosophi- 
cally written, on the rise, progress, and effects of Monachism; a 
vicious institutiou, which has shown itself to be the fertile hot-bed 
of almost every species of enthusiasm, and of every kind of hypo- 
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crisy. ‘The tone and temper of this part of the work are worthy 
of the highest commendation; but the author, though to half-read 
and superficial readers he will here appear most learned, has, un- 
happily too slender an acquaintance with the records of ecclesi- 
astical antiquity, to render his dissertations on this interesting 
subject of much value to those who look for exact information. 
His learning in these matters, where it has any pretensions to 
accuracy, may, if we mistake not, be traced to the Latin notes of 
Mosheim. His notions of chronological computation we cannot 
comprehend. ‘Thus, for example, in the very commencement of 
the eighth section, he states that the ecclesiastical writers of the 
fourth century, Jerom, Ambrose, and Gregory Nyssen, lived 
within a period which does not exeeed the stretch of oral tradition 
from the age of the Apostles; aud, again, (p. 198,) that Martin 
of Tours was removed by not more than three or four lives from 
the Apostle St. John. A little farther on, he places Justin 
Martyr at the head of that class of the Christian fathers, who, 
after having studied Plato, devoted their talents to the service of 
the gospel; and this class, he says, includes Lrenzus, ‘Tertullian, 
Pantwnus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. We do not un- 
derstand on what grounds he asserts that Irenaeus and ‘Tertullian 
were Platonists; and as for Pantenus, till his writings shall be 
discovered, we must be content with the testimony of Eusebius, 
who expressly affirms that he was addicted to the philosophy of 
the Stoics (lib. v. 10.) ‘These, and a few other similar inaccura- 
cles, give us an unpleasant feeling of insecurity, in committing 
ourselves to a guide, who has never trodden the ground over which 
he offers to lead us, even though we perceive that he is a person 
of much sagacity, and, from his sensible remarks on those points 
in which he has acquired sound information, are disposed to en- 
tertain a favourable opinion of bis judgment. 

Every person whose mind is not warped by incurable preju- 
dice, will concur in the truth and justice of the following apology 
for those opinions and practices of the earlier Christians, which, 


in the following ages, led to such enormous abuses and corrup- 
tions in the church of Christ. 


“ While contemplating in their infant state those notions and practices 
—of the third century, for example, which afterwards swelled into enor- 
mous evils, it is difficult not to view them as if loaded with the blame of 
their after issues; and then it is hard not to attribute to their originators 
and promoters the accumulated criminality that should be shared in 
small portions by the men of many following generations. But the in- 
dividuals thus unfairly dealt by, far from forecasting the consequences 
of the sentiments and usages they favoured—far from viewing them, as 
we do, darkened by the cloud of mischiefs heaped upon them in after 
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times, saw the same objects bright and fair in the recommendatory gleam 
of a pure and a venerated age. The very abuses which make the twelfth 
century abhorrent on the page of history, were, in the fourth, fragrant 
with the practice and suffrage of a blessed company of primitive confes- 
sors. ‘The remembered saints, who had given their bodies to the flames, 
had also lent their voice and example to those unwise excesses which at 
length drove true religion from the earth, Untaught by experience, the 
ancient church surmised not of the occult tendencies of the course it 
pursued, nor should it be loaded with consequences which human saga- 
city could not well have foreseen.”—pp. 188, 189. 


To this passage is annexed the ensuing note. 


“ Each of the great corruptions of later ages took its rise in the first, 
second, or third century, in a manner which it would be harsh to say 
was deserving of strong reprehension, Thus the secular domination ex- 
ercised by the bishops, ae at length supremely by the bishop of Rome, 
may be traced very distinctly to the proper respect paid by the people, 
even in the apostolic age, to the disinterested wisdom of their bishops in 
deciding their worldly differences.—The worship of images, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and the superstition of relics, were but expansions of the 
natural feeling of veneration and affection cherished towards the memory 
of those who had suffered and died for the truth.—And thus, in like 
manner, the errors and abuses of monkery all sprang by imperceptible 
augmentations, from sentiments perfectly natural to the sincere and devout 


Christian in times of persecution, disorder, and general corruption of 
morals.” —p, 189. 


_ These, again, are wise words, and may serve to remove, or mi- 
tigate, much of that prejudice, with which it is the fashion amongst 
those who have small learning, and less charity, to speak of the 
writings of the Fathers, and we almost wonder, that any one who 
could reason so soundly, and feel so charitably towards the 
Christians of a former age, whose erroneous opinions gave birth 
to the corruptions which now deface so large a portion both of 
the Eastern and the Western Church, should fail to have formed 
the same mild and equitable judgment with respect to the Chris- 
tians of the present age, who seem to themselves to have the sanc- 
tion of the most remote and revered antiquity in favour of those 
very tenets and observances which appear to us to be the A pe oye 
perversions of the truth and simplicity of the Gospel. e have 
certainly no wish to palliate these great abuses; but we conceive 
that it is very possible to hold them in utter abhorrence, and, at 
the same time, to make every charitable allowance for others, 
who, in deference to the precepts of their church, and the sup- 
posed authority of apostolical tradition, regard in a very different 
light the opinions and practices from which these abuses have 
grown, and tenaciously adhere to them as necessary to the mte- 
grity and completeness of their faith and worship. If the abuse 
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of any rite or doctrine by the grossly ignorant were a suflicient 
reason for rejecting that rite or doctrine, the Christian Church 
would hardly retain with safety the sacraments which Christ him- 
self ordained; since it is certain that, with respect to them, the 
generality of Christians entertain the most erroneous and pernici- 
ous opinions. But if the sculptured or pictured representation 
of a departed saint, or any treasured relic of what once belonged 
to him may serve—and who will deny that it may serve?—as a 
memorial of his virtues, and as an excitement to copy his example; 
and this is the sole use to which such memorials were applied by 
the earlier Christians, and are now applied by the Roman Catho- 
lics in this country; then it is neither consistent with truth or 
charity to maintain, because the outward honour which 1s paid to 
these memorials of eminent piety, has given rise to habits of mere 
idolatry amongst the gross and uninstructed multitude, that all 
such honour is in itself merely idolatrous, and utterly incapable 
of reformation. Where, indeed the subordinate degree of honour 
and veneration that is due to the memory of saints, or to the re- 
presentations and relics which serve to remind us of them, has 
become idolatrous, as it unquestionably is, even in the present 
day, in the greater part of the Greek and Latin churches, and 
was universally, at the period of the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century; then, in order to correct the erroneous worship of the 
multitude, it may be absolutely necessary to deprive them of the 
objects of their idolatry; as Hezekiah found it necessary to de- 
stroy that precious relic, the Brazen Serpent of Moses, when the 
people regarded it as an idol, and not merely as a memorial of 
God's mercy to their fathers in the wilderness. ‘That man’s piety 
is little to be envied, who would not cherish with affection and 
reverence the slightest memorial of Christ or his apostles; or who 
would not part with it without hesitation, however highly valued, 
the instant he perceived the smallest danger of its withdrawing 
either himself or others from that worship which is due to God 


only. 

T he account which is given in this section of the origin of 
Monachism is correct, as far as it relates to the commencement 
of the monastic institutions in the Oriental churches. In_ the 
Western Church they owed their foundation to the operation of 
different causes. Enthusiasm is a child of many fathers. It may 
be somewhat beyond the truth to assert, with our author, that 
“ that quiescent underaction of the mind to which we apply the 
term meditation, is a habit of thought that has been engrafted 
upon the European intellect in consequence of the reception of 
Christianity;” (p. 205) but it is certainly true, that the peculiar 
climate, habits, and temperament of the Asiatic have all a power- 
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ful tendency to encourage a taste for contemplative abstraction, 
and to render a life of solitude and meditation not merely easy, 
but delicious; whilst the metaphysical notions respecting the 
Divine nature, derived from the Chaldean philosophy, easily in- 
cline the Oriental recluse to abandon himself to the delusions of a 
theopathic quietism, in the expectation of attaining to an imme- 
diate and sensible union with the All-pervading Spirit. His 
grosser apprehensions of the Deity led the European recluse, 
whose religious opinions had received a darker tinge from the 
fierce and gloomy superstitions of the North, to seek after the 
Divine favour by a course of austerities more congenial to his own 
character ‘and habits, and to his notions of the Godhead. They 
whose ancestors were worshippers of ‘Thor and Odin, though they 
had changed the object of their worship, could not so easily divest 
themselves of their inveterate persuasion of the vindictive and san- 
guinary nature of the Deity; and were, consequently, prompted 
to avert his wrath by the cruellest self-inflictions, just as the 
priests of Baal cut themselves with knives and lancets, the half- 
frantic fakir exposes himself to the most frightful tortures, and 
the deluded votary of Juggernaut immolates himself beneath the 
chariot wheels of his gory idol. But the cell, the hair-cloth, and 
the scourge, and all the other instruments of penance, though 
they are prescribed by the most abject superstition, yet being 
employed as means of bringing those who use them to a closer 
intercourse with God, naturally terminate in that enthusiasm from 
which the illusions of quietism take their birth. This form of 
Enthusiasm, engendered by superstition, attained its greatest vi- 
gour about the middle of the tenth century. At that period 
Saint Dominic, (for he is one of the saints of the Roman 
church,) surnamed Loricatus, or the cuirassier, from the iron 
corselet which he always wore next to his body, set himself up to 
preach and to practise the doctrine of flagellation for the remis- 
sion of sins. ‘The doctrine, as applied by him, was new. The 
Church, indeed, in her administration of the sacrament of penance, 
had adopted the maxim of the civil law, that “he who has nothing 
in his purse, should pay in his person;” and, accordingly, as the 
rich were allowed to make satisfaction for their sins, by the pay- 
ment of a pecuniary mulct, the clergy, monks, nuns, slaves, and 
villains, who had no money to part with, were obliged to suffer 
the penalty of a corporal punishment, proportioned at the discre- 
tion of the bishop, to their offences. In the capitularies of 
Charles the Bald, it is expressly enacted, that no lord should pfe- 
sume to interfere for the purpose of protecting his vassals from 
the exercise of this salutary episcopal flagellation. The maxim 
being once established, that a proper quantity of flogging, cano- 
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nically administered, was a full and sufficient expiation for all 
manner of sins, and this mode of atonement having acquired, 
perhaps, peculiar recommendations, from the circumstance of its 
being universally applied in the case of religious persons,—it was 
easy for Dominic the Cuirassier, to carry the principle one step 
farther, and to persuade his followers that they might buy off a 
certain quantity of the pains of Purgatory, by a vigorous exercise 
of self-flagellation—a practice most acceptable to the God of all 
mercy. It might be supposed, that such a teacher would meet 
with few scholars; but, on the contrary, we learn from the unex- 
ceptionable testimony of Peter Damian, another saint and Car- 
dinal of the Roman Church, and the intimate friend and admirer 
of Dominic, that persons of the highest rank, both men and 
women, followed his example with the utmost eagerness, and 
devoted themselves with avidity to this new kind of purgatory: 
insomuch that the widow of ‘Thetbald, a woman of illustrious 
race, and of no mean dignity, related to Damian, that, accordin 
to the prescribed rule of this discipline she had accomplished a 
penance of a hundred years—that is to say, this pious gentle- 
woman had inflicted on her person not tess than three hundred 
thousand stripes, for three thousand stripes, by the rule of St. 
Dominic, were precisely equivalent to one year of fire and brim- 
stone in the other world. Our readers may, perhaps, be pleased 
to read these edifying facts in the original words of the relator, as 
they stand in his nineteenth epistle to Pope Alexander I]. “ Hujus 
itaque senis exemplo, faciende discipline mos adeo in nostris 
partibus inolevit, ut non modo viri, sed et nobiles mulieres hoc 
purgatorii genus jahianter arriperent. Nam et relicta Tethbaldi, 
sublimis utique generis, et non infime dignitatis, mihi aliquando 
retulit, per pratixam hujus discipline regulam centum annorum 
se peenitentiam peregisse.” ‘This, and much more respecting the 
incredible performances of the cuirassier himself, in the way of 
self-tlagellation, may be found in the elaborate work of J. Morin, 
De Administratione Sacramenti Penitentia, lib. vii. cap. 14, 
from which we have borrowed the preceding extract from the 
letters of Cardinal St. Damian. 

In an unreflecting mind, instances like these, of human folly or 
wickedness, provoke no other sentiments than those of levity or 
contempt; as the extravagancies of some half-crazed idiot, which 
fill the thoughtful mind with the deepest commiseration, are wit- 
nessed by crowds of childyen and idlers in the street with thought- 
less derision. But there is a point in the delusions of fanaticism 
at which levity itself is compelled to sobriety, and every tendency 
to ridicule is exchanged for the painful feelings of unmixed dis. 
gust and horror. Such were the frightful exhibitions of the Con 
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vulsionnaires, by which the metropolis of France was disgraced 
about the commencement of the last century. That women 
should voluntarily have endured the pains of actual crucifixion, 
and should have been able so totally to master the feelings of 
nature as to affect the most exquisite delight under the acutest 
torture, is in itself so utterly incredible, that were not the fact 
established by the most unquestionable testimony, we should 
either reject the account at once, as pure fiction, or explain it 
away, as an instance of well-managed imposture. From these 
horrors and abominations the ancient Church was happily exempt. 
The earliest instance we can call to mind of this form of enthusi- 
asm, produced by superstition, was furnished in the beginning of 
the third century, by the heresiarch Montanus—a weak man, who 
had so far impaired the little intellect he originally possessed, by 
the excessive rigour of his frequent fasts, that he at last persuaded 
himself that he was the promised Paraclete. He came into the 
world a thousand years too soon for his reputation. Had he 
lived in the twelfth century he would have flourished as the saintly 
founder of a monastic order, instead of being condemned as the 
leader of a senseless heresy. 

Of pure unmixed enthusiasm, we hardly know whether any 
clear example can be pointed out prior to the rise of the Messa- 
lians, or Euchites, in the ciose of the fourth century, To this 
foolish sect the title of Enthusiasts was properly applied, since, 
as we learn from the account of Theodoret, they gave themselves 
up to a dreamy sort of quietism, rejected all outward ordinances 
as hindrances to devotion, denied the utility of the sacraments, 
and believed themselves to be possessed of a sensible, direct and 
visible communication with the. Holy Spirit. They were, in 
short,“in all respects exactly similar to the Quakers of the seven- 
teenth century; and if they did not carry their enthusiasm to the 
same excess of impious extravagance and atrocious yor soe it 
is only because their leaders were somewhat less insane than Fox 
and Naylor, and the times in which they lived were less favour- 
able to the display of the fanatical spirit. : 

In his view of the enthusiasm of the ancient Church, the au- 
thor, as we have seen, confines himself exclusively to the evils 
which resulted from the institution of monachism. ‘The chief of 
these evils—its vows of forced celibacy—he has very fully ex- 
posed, but he has omitted to notice what, in justice to his own 
argument, he ought not to have forgotten, that the celibacy of the 
ancient Church was altogether voluntary. There is, indeed, a 
passage in Tertullian’s tract, De Virginibus Velandis, from which 
the contrary might be inferred. He tells us (c. xiv. pp. 180, 181), 
that in consequence of the singular honours that were paid to 
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those who professed a state of celibacy, many young women were 
solicited and constrained to enter into it, and many voluntarily 
adopted it, on account of the superior distinctions and advantages 
which it conferred. ‘The consequence was that many of these 
professed virgins became mothers, and had recourse to abortions 
aud infanticide, and every species of criminal concealment, to 
hide their shame. “ Such are the crimes,” he indignantly re- 
marks, “ which result from an unwilling and constrained virginity.” 
But the compulsion of which he speaks could be no other than 
that which the tyranny of custom and opinion imposed, for 
Cyprian, in his fourth epistle, (according to Bishop Fell’s edi- 
ion ,») exhorts those virgins who had dedicated themselves to God, 
and were not able to keep their vows of chastity, to marry. From 
what a world of misery and guilt would the votaries of the Church 

of Rome have been delivered, had that Church acted according to 
the wise judgment of this sainted martyr! 

The concluding section of this History of Enthusiasm contains 
the author’s anticipations of the probable triumphs and universal 
extension of the Christian faith. His opinions on this subject 
are free from all taint of extravagance. Ehs peculiar sentiments 
respecting the unfulfilled prophecies of Seripture he has pru- 
dently kept im the back-ground, and founds his hopes of the rapid 
and advancing progress of the Gospel, through all the families of 
mankind, on that intrinsic power which it possesses to acquire 
and to retain ascendancy over the human mind. "That such an 
inherent force, “ little less than omnipotent,” actually belongs to 
it, he endeavours to prove, from its wonderful and miraculous 
progress under its first teachers, when all the policy and science 
of the world were strenuously opposed to its reception; from its 
retaming its hold of the European nations at that period of the 
restoration of letters and reformation of religion, when human 
reason awoke from its long slumber to a full consciousness of its 
powers, and enjoyed the happy influences of political liberty and 
iatellectual light; and, lastly, from its late complete triumph over 
that imfidel conspiracy which, fostered by the philosophists of 
France, and encouraged by the secret wishes or open aid of 
almost the entire body of literary men throughout Europe, and 
which, availing itself of the political convulsions which shook the 
country of its birth, actually succeeded there in subverting the 
Christian religion, und menaced it with a similar overthrow in all 
other countries. “These past triumphs of Christianity afford good 
omens that it will still go on in its course of peaceful victories, 
tll every mode of false worship, every form of infidelity, and 
every moral evil shall have disappeared beneath its salutary in- 
fluence. ‘That this happy consummation will u/timately be 
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effected may (setting aside the direct evidence of prophecy) be 
probably interred from its past achievements; that it will shortly 
be accomplished the author is willing to infer from the increasing 
zeal to diffuse the knowledge of the Christian religion throughout 
the world, both by the labours of missionaries, and by the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures into the languages of every heathen 
nation. ‘These points are, for the most part, discussed with tem- 
per and judgment; but sometimes he acts the part of au over- 
zealous and incautious advocate, and weakens the effect of his 
general argument by an indiscreet endeavour to exaggerate the im- 
portance of some of its minor topics. ‘Thus, for example, not 
content to allege the late triumphs of Christianity in Europe 
over the aggressions of infidelity as a reasonable ground from 
whence to anticipate its ultimate prevalence bver every species of 
error, he represents these triumphs as having been achieved under 
circumstances perfectly miraculous, when the lamp of truth was 
almost extinguished, and infidelity and hypocrisy had installed 
themselves in the very temple. 


“* What were the circumstances,” he asks, ‘ under which it entered 
upon the new trial of its strength? Were the friends of Christianity at 
that moment of portentous conflict awake, and vigilant, and stout- 
hearted, and thoroughly armed to repel assaults? ‘The very reverse was 
the fact. For at the instant when the atheistical conspiracy made its 
long-concerted, and well-advised and consentaneous, and furious attack, 
there was scarcely a pulse of life left in the Christian body, in any one 
of the Protestant states. The old superstitions had crawled back into 
many of their ancient corners. In other quarters the spirit of protesta- 
tion against those superstitions had breathed itself away in trivial 
wranglings, or had given place to infidelity--infidelity aggravated by 
stalled hypocrisy. ‘The Church of England, the chief prop of modern 
Christianity, was then torpid, and fainting under the incubus of false 
doctrine and of a secular spirit, and seemed incapable of the effort which 
the peril of the time demanded: few, indeed, of her sons were pano- 
plied, and sound-hearted, as champions in such a cause should be. 
Within a part only of a small body of Dissenters, (for a part was smitten 
with the plague of heresy,) and that part in great measure disqualified 
from free and energetic action by rigidities, and scruples, and divisions, 
was contained almost all the religious life and fervour any where to be 
found in Christendom.”—pp. 271, 272. 
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This is nothing better than a mischievous exaggeration, a gross 
mistatement, equally destitute of common charity and common 
sense. It can servezno other ends than to cherish in the minds of | 
a few religionists the baneful feelings of sectarian malignity and 
pride, and to confirm the wild enthusiast in his conceit, that, 
since the triumph of the Gospel is God’s immediate care, no hu- 
man means are required to ensure its success; and thus we are 
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/-_ ‘ brought at last to the very conclusion, of which it has been the 
he author’ s endeavour, throughout the rest of this History of Enthu- 
a siasm, to show the impiety and folly. It is most true, that the 
7 Ps principles of the Christian religion, wherever they retain their 
ae ascendancy over the human mind, have in themselves an inherent 
Sg) vigour more than sufficient to repel the assaults and to confound 
x the devices of infidelity: but it is no less certain, that, where these 
4 principles are imperfectly established, much more where they 
29 have been suffered to fall into decay, and have been superseded 
“ by a secular spirit, there infidelity will find an easy triumph. And 
4 such, this nameless author would have us believe, was, forty = 
. ago, the religious state of all Christian Europe, and more es 
‘oa cially of that ‘Charch—the Church of England—which is the chief 


prop of Christianity; whilst all that yeinniand of religious life and 
fervour in the whole compass of the Christian world was to be 
found within a part only of a small body of Dissenters in this 
apostate country, whose prelates and clergy, where they were not 
abandoned to secularity and sloth, were occupied, at the best, in 
vain wranglings, and were aidele at the heart, with an odious 
mask of hypocrisy on the face! We dare not give utterance to 
the feelings of unmixed disgust which this monstrous calumny is 
calculated to excite in the mind of every sober Christian. We 
would part with the author in charity. His work, with many 
faults, is seldom blemished with such marks of narrow-minded 
bigotry. In spite of some defects of reasoning, and more of style, 
and in spite of the large allowance of new-coined words with 
which he has endeavoured to enrich our language—such as “ im- 
partation, perfectionment, spontaneity, fortuity, sufferage, selfists, 
perfunctionary, and obstination”—we are still of opimion that, 
(to borrow one of his own exquisite expressions,) it may serve 
“‘ to give a check of practical influence to the minds of the few” 
who are apt to mistake the illusions of their own imagination 
for the conclusions of sound reason and enlightened piety. 
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Art. VII.—A Review of the Principles of Necessary and Con- 
tingent Truth, in reference chiefly to the Doctrines of Hume 
and Reid. London. Rivingtons. 1830. 8s. Gd. 


THERE is a time, says Solomon, for every thing under the sun: 
and we may add that, when the appropriate season has passed by, 
no human power can restore the spirit, the inducements, and the 
advantages with which it was accompanied. For example, there 
was a period when, in England, the pursuit of metaphysical 
science occupied the ablest minds, was regarded as the chief 
source of literary distinction, and was esteemed too as one of the 
surest tests of truth, whether physical or moral. The names of 
Hobbes, Locke, Cudworth, Clarke, Butler, and Berkeley still 
shed a lustre over the times in which they respectively flourished, 
and are never referred to by the scholar but with that degree of 
pride and exultation, which arises from contemplating the suc- 
cessful exertion of great talent on an interesting subject. 

We are not called upon at present to trace the history of that 
marked decline in abstract speculation and pneumatological in- 
quiries, which began about the middle of last century, and has 
ever since continued to gain ground. Perhaps the fanciful scep- 
ticism which was engrafted upon the Cartesian philosophy by 
Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume, disgusted the learned world to 
such an extent as to produce no small share of the alienation 
now mentioned. At all events, it is most manifest that, during 
the last sixty or seventy years, no study has received less counte- 
nance in England than pure metaphysics. We do not consider 
as any exception to this statement the favour which was shown to 
the ingenious labours of Hartley and ‘Tucker, because the works 
of these authors cannot be described as strictly metaphysical, and 
were besides recommended by considerations which did not alto- 
gether belong to the peculiar theories respecting mental pheno- 
mena which they were understood to advance. 

In these circumstances the able treatise now before us may be 
said to have come into the world out of due time. Had it ap- 


peared in the days when Berkeley called in question the evidence. 


upon which mankind believe in the existence of a material world, 
or when Hume attempted to undermine the confidence of philo- 
sophers in regard to the being of the very minds whose faculties 
and powers they were employed in examining, it would have at- 
tracted much notice, and been read with eagerness. Itis far, indeed, 
from being a finished performance, either in plan or execution, 
but it exhibits so much depth of thought, and so refined a talent 
for analysis in the most abstruse points of metaphysical research, 
that the author would necessarily have been drawn forth into 
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a conspicuous place among those vigorous intellects which, at the 
period now alluded to, astonished, perhaps, rather than instructed 
the scientific world. As an apology for any defect which might a 
pear in the structure of this “ Review,” we are informedNhat the 
disquisition and criticism contained in the following pages were in- 
tended to form part of a larger and more regular treatise on the 
subjects to which they refer. It is added, however, that the com- 
pletion of this is very uncertain, and at any rate will be distant; 
for which reason it has been thought in the meantime that the 
separation of this particular portion, as being in a great degree 
controversial, from the rest, would be not merely practicable, but 
advantageous. 

The question discussed in this Essay may be expressed in the 
words of Pilate, the Roman procurator, * what is truth?” Hobbes 
defined truth as consisting i the right ordering of names in our 
affirmations; for, he adds, “ true and false are attributes of speech 
not of things, and where speech is not, there is neither truth nor 
falsehood, Error there may be; as when we expect that which 
shall not be, or suspect what has not been; but in neither case 
can a man be charged with untruth.’* 

It is obvious, however, that this definition of truth is much too 
limited, inasmuch as it applies only to the expression of our 
thoughts, and does not extend to the conception of those relations 
in things on which philosophical truth may be said to rest. For 
this reason, though somewhat in opposition to the views of our 
author, we are disposed to agree with Mr. Locke, who makes a 
distinction of truth into read and verbal; meaning by the former 
the agreement of things as they exist in nature, and by the latter 
the agreement between our conclusions and the language in which 
they are uttered. ‘The notions of Hobbes seem to refer to vera- 
cily, or perhaps to mere accuracy of expression, rather than to 
scientific truth ; for he admits that error is not incompatible with 
truth, according to his opinion of it, and that when speech is not, 
there is neither truth nor falsehood. ‘ Seeing,” says he, ‘ that 
truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in our affirmations, 
a man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember what 
every name he useth stands for, and to place it accordingly, else 
he will find himself entangled in words, as a bird in lime twigs. 
And,” he adds, “ by this appears how necessary it is for any man 
that aspires to true knowledge to examine the definitions of for- 
mer authors, and either to correct them where they are negligently 
set down, or to make them himself. For the errors of definitions 
multiply themselves according as the reckoning proceeds, and 


* Leviathan, Chap. iv, Part i. 
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lead men into absurdities which at last they see, but cannot avoid 
without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the 
foundation of their errors.”* 

It admits not of doubt that truth, according to the ingenious 
author of the Leviathan, respects the precision of the terms in 
which our conclusions are expressed, and does not necessarily 
extend to the principles on which the conclusions themselves are 
founded, or to the reasoning whereby they are established. In 
short, it is what Mr. Locke denominates verbal truth, in contra- 
distinction to that other species of truth which he calls rea/. On 
a somewhat similar ground, Dr. Reid divides truths into two 
classes. ‘They are either necessary and immutable, the contrary 
of which is impossible; or they are contingent and mutable, de- 
pending upon some effect of will or power, which had a begin- 
ning and may have anend. That a cone is the third part of a 
cylinder of the same base and the same altitude is, says he, a 
necessary truth. ‘That the sun is the centre, about which the 
earth and the other planets perform their revolution, is a truth, 
but it is not a necessary but a contingent truth. It depends upon 
the will of the Being who made and supports the system, whereas 
the former truth depends not upon the will and power of any 
being. 

It is the distinction now stated which our author seems most 
disposed to impugn; and unquestionably, on just philological 
grounds, there is room for all the strictures which he made. 
But while we so far express our agreement with him, we must 
take leave to remark, that his objections seem to apply to the im- 
perfection of human language rather than to the doctrine which 
Dr. Reid meant to establish. It is well observed, that the inade- 
quacy of the words in ordinary use, for the purposes of philosophy, 
is an ancient and very frequent complaint. ‘The justness of it 
will be felt by all who consider the state to which some of the 
most important arts would be reduced, if the coarse tools of the 


- common labourer were the only instruments to be employed in 


the most delicate operations of manual expertness. ‘The watch- 


maker, the optician, and the surgeon are provided with instruments 


Which are fitted by careful ingenuity to second their skill; the 
philosopher alone is doomed to use the rudest tools for the most 
refined purposes. He must reason in words of which the loose- 
hess and vagueness are suitable aud even agreeable in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, but which are almost as remote from the 
extreme exactness and precision required, not only in the con- 
veyance but in the search of truth, as the hammer and the axe 


+ Leviathan, Part i. Chap. iv., as quoted by the author of “ Review.” 
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would be unfit for the finest exertions of skilful handicraft; for 
it is not to be forgotten, that he must himself think in these gross 
words, as unavoidably as he uses them in speaking to others. He 
is in this respect in a worse condition than an astronomer who 
looked at the heavens only with the naked eye, whose limited and 
partial observation, however it might lead to error, would not ne- 
cessarily deceive. He might be more justly compared to an 
arithmetician, compelled to employ numerals, not only cumbrous, 
but used so irregularly to denote different quantities, that they 
not only often deceived others, but himself.* 

In fact, the learned writer now before us acknowledges that 
the most of his remarks apply to the “ multiplication and misap- 
propriation of terms’ observable in the language of many of our 
most distinguished writers on these subjects. And in defence of 
such verbal criticism, he desires it may not be said that some of 
the distinctions on which he insists involve matters rather of phi- 
lological nicety than important in a purely scientific point of view. 
For, in fact, says he, excess of this kmd is in these researches 
impossible. ‘The science itself is one purely of analysis; and 
our distinctions cannot be too refined so long as they are just. 
In reference, accordingly to the statement of Dr. Reid on the 
subject of necessary and contingent truth, he writes as follows: 


** I do not object to the use of these distinctions, but perhaps it would 
lead to a better understanding of the grounds of them, to observe that a 
truth cannot strictly be said to be mutable any more than knowledge can 
be wncertai. ‘The existences respecting the relations of which the mind 
affirms any truth, may be, no doubt, changed by Almighty Power ; but 
this cannot affect the truth of the proposition itself, which applied only to 
those relations at a given time. ‘That the moon is this day nearer to us 
than the sun is érwe; but it is in the power of God to remove the first to 
a distauce beyond the latter, when the same proposition, if applied to 
this new state of things, would be no longer true. The truth of the 
former proposition is, however, not affected by this, which is quite a 
distinct one. It cannot, therefore, be said to be changed. It would 
have been otherwise, had the first proposition been that the moon will 
always be nearer to us than the sun; but then, this proposition never 
was true, never at least was known to be so. Nor can a truth properly 
be said to be contingent. The distinction of necessary and contingent 
existence respects only our own minds, and may have no foundation 1 
the nature of things. All that we mean when we say that one thing exists 
necessarily and another contingently, is, that we know the grounds and 
reasons of the one existence, but that we do not of the other, In either 
case the fact of their present existence is not at all concerned, since that Is 
manifestly implied in the use of the term eaists at all, Now in this sense 
all particular existences, save One, are contingent. We know nothing 


* Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, by Sir James Mackintosh. 
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of the immediate ground or cause of their existence; but as we can 
aflirm only as we know or perceive, it follows that no proposition con- 
cerning any real existence can be understood to refer to those relations 
of its being, of which, by the very application of the term contingency, 
we admit ourselves to know nothing. Take the instance before given: 
that the distance of the sun is greater than that of the moon, if it be a 
truth at all, is as necessary a one as that a cone is equal to the third of 
a cylinder of the same base and altitude? for it results as necessarily 
from the respective position of these two bodies to our planet. Nor can 
you object that it is that position which is the object of the proposition. 
It is not the position, but the relation of distance which that position 
involves, that is affirmed. The place of the bodies in question you gather 
from other considerations ; whether accurately or otherwise, it matters 
not. If falsely, the truth announced in the proposition is neither neces- 
sary nor contingent, since it does not exist at all. Of the future position 
or even existence of these bodies, we know nothing; a fact which we 
imply by the useof the word contingent ; it followsthen, that whatever we 
affirm concerning them, cannot, except hypothetically, have any possible 
reference to that future position or existence. And as it is necessarily 
true, so properly understood, it is eternally so. It may be true, indeed, 
that we cannot attain the same certainty in our propositions respecting 
the relations of external existences, as in those which concern only our 
own abstract ideas ; but all that foilows from this is, that we cannot be 
equally sure in the two cases that they are true at all; nor that as far as 
they are so, they are true after a different manner. Accordingly I be- 
lieve that, in every proposition we make concerning real existence, the 
certainty which we ascribe to our conclusions is grounded upon some hy- 
pothesis, which though no one disputes, no one can be perfectly sure of: 


such are the laws of motion, upon the supposition of which Newton has 
demonstrated the system of the universe.’ 


In this ingenious piece of reasoning every attentive reader will 
perceive that the main objection urged by the author to the dis- 
tinction stated by Dr. Reid is rather verbal than philosophical. 
All truth, it will be admitted, is equally necessary and equally 
immutable, so far as we consider the present actual existence of 
the facts which are affirmed in a moral proposition or a philo- 
sophical thesis. But from this concession it does not follow that 


there is no proper distinction in the grounds upon which those — 


facts rest, as they present themselves to the eye of science. For 
Instance, it is true that the British Constitution is mixed, con- 
sisting of a King, Lords, and Commons; and it is also true that 
three and four make seven: but, if we mistake not greatly, there 
ils an obvious difference between the one truth and the other, and 
that without any impropriety of language the latter might be 
called necessary and the former contingent; that is, the second 
could not be otherwise than it is, while the first might appear ina 
variety of forms. We therefore do not quite agree with the au- 
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thor, when he maintains that the distinction of necessary and con- 
tingent existence respects only our own minds, and may have 
no foundation in the nature of things. On the contrary, and asa 
farther illustration of this point, we would assert that the propo- 
sition ‘* the three angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles,” and the expression of the physical truth that ‘ heat ex- 
pands matter,” rest on a different foundation even in the nature 
of things. ‘The first is necessary in the proper sense of the word ; 
the second is necessary only so far as it depends upon the arbi- 
trary constitution of the material system. Now, unless it be held 
as an article of the philosophical creed that the laws of nature are 
necessary, and could not have existed in a form different from 
that in which they at present appear, or produced effects different 
from those which now meet our eyes, we must acknowledge that 
the expansion of bodies by the application of heat is not ne- 
cessary in the same sense in which two and two make four. 

In short, upon a little reflection, the author will perceive that 
he indulged his ingenuity at the expense of his argument, when, 
to oppose the common distinction between necessary and con- 
tingent truth, he remarked, that “ all we mean, when we say that 
one thing exists necessarily and another contingently, is, that we 
know the grounds and reasons of the one existence, but that we 
do not of the other.” It is upon that very foundation that the 
distinction rests. We know the reason why a cone is equal to 
the third part of a cylinder of the same base and altitude; we 
can even demonstrate why it is impossible it should be otherwise ; 
and hence we may say, that such a fact is a necessary trath. 
But we know not, in the same manner, the reason why fire melts 
wax, and does not rather make it harder; there is nothing in the 
nature of things which, prior to experience, would render the one 
result more probable than the other; and we accordingly denomi- 
hate such a fact a contingent truth. In a word, we mean to 
express that, in the one case, the fact or truth, from what we 
know, could not have been different, and that, in the other case, 
it might, for any thing we know, have been different from what it 
is. Stull we are ready to grant, that viewed in reference to the 
actual constitution of the material world, and the regular connec- 
tion which subsists between cause and effect, according to the 
fullest extent of our observation, no one truth is more contingent 
than another; because, in the sequence of physical events, the 
relation of the fact which precedes to the fact which follows, 1s, 
while the laws of nature continue on their present footing, as 
necessary as are the proportions of a mathematical figure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the leading objection to Dr. Reid 8 
hypothesis partakes more of philology than of strictly scientific 
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principle, and hence that the real difference between the two 
authors consists in the use of a separate set of terms. A modern 
writer observes, that it is one of the most rarely successful efforts 
of the human mind to place the understanding at the point from 
which a philosopher takes the views which compose his system, to 
recollect constantly his purposes, to adopt for a moment his previous 
opinions and prepossessions, to think in his words and to see with his 
eyes; especially when the critic dissents from the system which he 
attempts to describe, and after a general change has taken — in 
the modes of thinking and in the import of language. We are 
aware of this difficulty; and are not without apprehension that, 
after all our pains, and with the utmost desire to do justice to the 
labours of an acute and vigorous mind, we may have failed to re- 
present his argument in its proper light. This is a book, indeed, 
which requires to be read oftener than once. At the first perusal 


there are some propositions which seem to oppose all settled prin- 


ciples in mental philosophy, but which, when examined a second 
time, recommend themselves as being full of good sense as well as 
of deep thought. ‘The following paragraph, for example, belongs 
to the class now described. The entire meaning is not perceived 
at one glance. Every expression must be weighed, and every 
notion must be analysed, before the truth which it is meant to 
convey can be seen in all its strength and bearings. 


“ Truth, as the object of belief, I apprehend is purely hypothetical, 
It is grounded upon the supposition that the future will be like the past. 
These truths are not less necessary than any other, for they result as 
directly from the calculations of past probabilities as does the product of 
any given arithmetical computation. Pinky add, that in this case it is the 
hypothesis only which is the object of the mind's belief, of which we have 
seen the proper ground is experience. I am not properly said to believe 
a truth, though I may believe it to be true; a little reflection on the 
ground of this difference of expression will at once lead us to apprehend 
the distinction I allude to.” , 


We accordingly do think it will be found, upon mature considera- 
tion, that we cannot be said in proper language to believe, except 
in cases where the reverse- of the truth we hold, or, at least, the: 
absence of that truth, is possible and may be conceived. For ex- 
ample, a person can hardly be said to believe in his own existence, 
or that the sun shines in a clear day, because no hypothesis could 
be formed which would not necessarily imply his existence as well 
as that of the solar rays, and thereby assume, in short, the very 
things of which the being is supposed to be called in question. 
In common phirase, the existence of a man may be described as a 
truth in the eye of his own mind; he cannot deny it; and if he is 
perfectly sane he will not require any reasoning to strengthen his 

NO. XvI.—ocT. 1830. FF 
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conviction; and yet we doubt whether it would be proper to say 
that he believes the truth of his own existence. ‘The truth which 
is the object of belief is therefore, we think, unquestionably hypo- 
thetical, and always implies the possibility that the fact to which 
it relates might not exist. 

Sull, the more careless reader will exclaim, this is all verbal 
nicety, a mere affectation of precision in the choice of language. 
Were it even so, as the author himself replies, it would not be 
without its use in a science, some of the most valuable specula- 
tions of which, as hitherto cultivated, often terminate in no better 
results than the precise and definite use of words. But we agree 
with him in thinking that his strictures are something more than 
verbal; for implying the conclusion that truth is one and the same 
thing in every instance, they preclude that notion of its comparative 
uncertainty in some cases, of which sceptics have availed them- 
selves as a ground of presumption of its possible uncertainty 
in all, 

In the third section there are some excellent remarks on “ First 
Principles, considered as fundamental laws of human belief, or pri- 
inary elements of human reason.” ‘The objections pressed against 
the nomenclature of Reid and Stewart are in all cases useful, 
and generally speaking, unanswerable. It ought to be added, 
perhaps, that many of the inaccuracies which our author exposes 
arise from the poverty and vagueness of language, and are there- 
fore, to a certain extent, unavoidable; but it is no less true, 
that the last named of these two philosophers was chargeable with 
a habitual laxity of style, and was at all times disposed to sacrifice 
a great deal to the sound of a term or te the smoothness of a sen- 
tence. In all cases, however, it is much easier to pull down than 
to build up, and for this reason the ‘* Reviewer” is considerably 
more successful when he is employed in attacking the weak points 
of former writers than in laying the foundations of his own edifice. 
Instead of the loose and undefined expressions used by Dugald 
Stewart, he proposes to substitute the following terms, to be em- 
ployed according to their acceptation in common language; a 
merit, he justly observes, in scientific nomenclature which has not 
ouly its obvious value in respect of convenience, but which, he 
further thinks, involves a stronger presumption of the philosophi- 
cal accuracy of the distinctions which they suppose than has been 
commonly understood, 


“ The power or faculty of the mind which knows and judges I appre- 
hend to be in itself the same, being modified only by the differing objects 
of its speculation. ‘That faculty we call reason. Reason perceives truth 
by intuition, and probability by judgment, and the result of one of these 
is knowledge, and of the other belief, I may add, the subject of truth 
is always some proposition, expressed or tacit; of probability some fact, 
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whether actual or eventual. But it is plain that every fact may be stated 
as a proposition, and every truth may be considered as a fact. For a fact, 
as has been well observed, is in one sense only a particular truth ; and 
truth a universal fact. In this way we may know a fact to be probable, 
we may believe a proposition to be true; but in the one case, the proper 
object of our knowledge is not the fact, but the proposition, which 
affirms its probability on a certain hypothesis ; in the other, the proper 
object of our belief is not the proposition, but the probability of some 
fact wherewith it is connected.’ 

We would not have said that the power, faculty, or act of the 
mind which is exerted in knowing is the same as that which is put 
forth in judging. On the contrary, we think that judgment 
denotes the mental energy which is employed in discerning re- 
lations, including therein the various degrees of probability; and 
that Knowing is the comprehension, or, perhaps, the contempla- 
tion of those relations when their connexion is ascertained. In 
these two cases the mind performs different acts, or, as some 
writers would express it, exists in different states, with regard to the 
objects on which its reasoning faculties are exercised. Nor is it 
in our view less objectionable to teach that the human intellect 
perceives truth by intuition, and probability by judgment, if these 
acts are indeed performed by the self-same faculty, reason; for 
neither in common language, nor in the nomenclature of any 


_ philosophical system known to us, are intuition and judgment ever 


described as only different functions of the same mental power. 
Besides, we further impugn the accuracy of the statement, that 
knowledge is the result of intuition, and belief of judgment. Is 
not the greater part of that valuable knowledge which respects 
the material world, astronomy, chemistry, and all the other 
branches of natural history acquired otherwise than by intuition ? 
No one, surely, will maintain that Kepler’s Laws and Newton’s 
brilliant conclusions were the result of that almost passive con- 
templation of physical events which we call intuition, that is, a 
mere inspection of related sequences as they present themselves 
in the great field of creation. Nor is belief always the result of 
judgment.—But we suspect that, in this instance, we have not 
laid hold of the subject by the right handle, and that we are 
Waging a war of words with a shadow, called into existence by 
the spirit of misconception. We will not, therefore, pursue it 
any farther. 

In reviewing the history of opinion on the leading questions of 
metaphysics, we are more and more convinced that no progress 
will ever be made in this intricate science, until the learned shall 
agree in the formation of a language, which shall at once possess, 
a suitable degree of precision, and be divested of those associa- 
tions which arise from vulgar usage. The necessity of some such 
expedient has suggested in various quarters the construction of a 
FF2 
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nomenclature, on principles so general as to apply to all the 
tongues of Europe, and to perform for mental philosophy, the 
same good office which was rendered to chemistry by the similar 
invention of Lavoisier. It is extremely doubtful whether a sys- 
tem of terms could be devised on a plan sufficiently extensive to 
be commensurate with the wants of a science, which embraces hea- 
ven and earth, and investigates at the same moment the properties 
of mind and of body. Nearly thirty years have passed since we were 
presented with an attempt to supply this desideratum in the depart- 
ment of ethics. The scheme resembled that of the French philo- 
sopher so far as to attach to the end of the words, denoting the 
different emotions and sentiments of the heart, one or more syllables 
descriptive of the source whence the several passions arise, and 
also of the objects to which they are respectively directed. The 
greatest bar to every such undertaking is the necessity of a univer- 
sal agreement in regard to doctrines, which are to be maintained, 
relative to the history of our moral sentiments; it being obvious, 
that the terminology must necessarily be expressive of a certain 
system of opinions, and bear a reference to a set of first principles 
admitted by all who shall consent to use it. The difficulty would, 
of course, be greater in pure metaphysics than in ethics, inasmuch 
as the field of inquiry is wider in the former, and the variety of 
hypotheses still more extensive. In every point of view, indeed, it 
is an expedient which we may pronounce desirable, but which we 
cannot hope ever to see accomplished; on which account we are 
not sanguine in respect to the successful progress of that sublime 
study, which has given immortality to the name of Locke, and 

laced on an enviable eminence the reputation of Berkeley, Hume, 

eid, and Stewart. 

We have been led into these remarks by observing that, owing 
to the change in the acceptation of words in the course of every 
second or third generation, men of great learning and fine talents 
become successfully chargeable with the rankest absurdity. We 
speak not of Aristotle and Des Cartes, for the distance of time 
and country, and the use of languages which had very little in com- 
mon, will account for much of the discrepancy that appears m 
their respective conclusions on the generation of ideas and the laws 
of human thought. But, when we come to an age comparatively 
recent, and to men who used the same tongue, we encounter dif- 
ferences of opinion, which cannot be explained on the same ground, 
and which must be ascribed to the imperfect and deceiving vehicle in 
which their reasoning is conveyed. Even now, the tools employed 
by the metaphysician have received so little improvement, that we 
are obliged to attempt the construction of timepieces and tele- 


scopes, with the axe and the saw, which originally cleared away the 
forests from the face of our land. 
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It has sometimes occurred to us, that one difficulty at least: 


would be removed, were we, when discussing theories of sensation, 
to consider man merely as a being who feels and thinks, and with- 
out any reference to body and soul, as two different and distinct 
substances. The practice of regarding the body as a sort of in- 
strument, employed by the soul to bring herself into contact with 
the material universe, has occasioned many absurd hypotheses in 
the days that are passed, and still continues to hamper all our spe- 
culations on the origin of ideas. ‘The unintelligible refinements 
of the Cartesian school, including the scepticism of Berkeley, 
and the startling positions of Hume, may all be referred to this 
source. Reid laboured to bring back mankind to simple notions 
of sensation, by removing the apparatus which was supposed ne- 
cessary to convert the impression made on the senses into an idea, 
an Image, a sign, or a representative of the material quality whence 
the impression arose, and to convey it into the secret recesses of the 
brain for the contemplation of the soul, which was believed to have 
her residence in some part of that medullary substance. But he 
was still so much under the influence of that prejudice, which at- 
taches to great names and long-established systems, that he did 
not in reality achieve the emancipation which he undertgok, and 
_ which he, from time to time, proclaimed to the world as the tri- 
umph of modern philosophy. He wanted the courage, or the 
clearness of view which were necessary to establish the doctrine 
that our perceptions are immediate, and require only to be perfected 
by experience. He might, indeed, have admitted that those qua- 
lities of body which belong to the sense of vision, are at first 
merely signs of distance and form, and that as we pass through the 
stage of infancy, we learn to interpret the signs, so as to reconcile 
the visible with the tangible properties of matter. But he ought 
to have maintained, if he wished to introduce a thorough refor- 
mation, that perception is direct and immediate, and that, in per- 
forming this mental act, there is nothing present to the mind ex- 
cept the object which has caused the sensation, and the feeling, 
whether pleasurable or painful, in which the sensation consists, 
On this subject there are some judicious observations beginning at 
page 68 of the work now before us, which we heartily recommend 
to the attention of the reader. 

We have written the above remarks in entire ignorance of the 
author, and could not, therefore, be influenced by any of those 
feelings which respect party or profession. We admire his talents, 
and do hope that he will find encouragement to task them so far 
as to produce a work of such extent and systematic coherence, as 
will enable him to lay before the public an illustration of the impor- 
tant doctrines, of which, in the present volume, he has merely 
sketched the outline. 
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Art. VILI.—1. The Life of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. By his Widow. With Selections from his Corre- 
spondence, Unpublished Poems, and Private Papers; together 
with a Journal of his Tour in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Hun- 


gary and Germany, and a History of the Cossaks. London: 
lurray, 1830. @ vols. 4to. 13s. 6d. 


2. The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By'Thomas Robinson, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to 
his Lordship. London: Jennings and Chaplin. 1830. 8vo. 9s, 


In the short interval which has elapsed since the decease of the 
amiable and accomplished Prelate whose name is at the head of 
this article, the public curiosity, which had been raised to the 
highest pitch, as well by the regrets he had left at home, as by 
the concurring applause with which he had been greeted by the 
good and wise in every department of India, has been gratified 
in a manner much more complete and satisfactory, than the cir- 
cumstances of the case would in the first instance have led us to 
expect. Not to dwell upon a collection of hymns chiefly com- 
posed by him, and two volumes of Sermons preached at differ- 
ent periods of his ministry, we have a journal of his proceedings 
in India, fresh from his own hand, occupying two volumes quarto, 
which, in addition to the information it contains upon a variety of 
interesting topics, connected with our Empire in that quarter, 
has really thrown more light upon the character and qualities 
of his mind, than the united recollections of his friends could 
possibly have supplied together. It so happened, indeed, that 
the very course of conduct and speculation, which his duty as 
Bishop of India suggested to him, was precisely that best calcu- 
lated to produce the most interesting results when submitted to 
the public; and when, at the risk of his health and life, he was 
exploring the remote parts of his extensive diocese, inspecting, 
consecrating, and founding churches,—confirming, preaching, 
and even baptizing,—studying the characters of all who came 
under his notice, as likely to become either the subjects, the 
instruments, or the obstacles of his Christian views,—noting care- 
fully the circumstances of every Station with its peculiarities 
and prospects, and all this mainly with a view to their spiritual 
improvement,— he was in truth preparing an invaluable record of 
facts and reflections, religious, moral, political, and statistical, 
more full and comprehensive than any we had before received 
from that country, and, considering the time employed, altoge- 
ther extraordinary; while on the other hand, the variety of the 
characters which came under his view, the wildness and mag- 
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nificence of the scenery, the difficulties he had to surmount, the — 
novel and trying situations into which he was thrown, and the 
responsibility of which he was conscious—all tended powerfully 
to excite the powers and the qualities of his mind, and to testify 
of what things he was capable. In one respect, indeed, his very 
freshness and inexperience in India was an advantage to him,—in- 
asmuch as it led him to notice many curious and characteristic 
circumstances, which, had they become familiar by a longer resi- 
dence, would have been blended insensibly in his thoughts with 
the common customs of the country, and considered unworthy 
of special notice. | 

It is not, however, we are well aware, a defect of interest, which 
has been urged as an objection to this journal, but an excess of 
it. It has been thought too popular and too excursive, for a 
Bishop; and certain it is, that many good and pious persons, not 
adverting perhaps sufficiently to the peculiar circumstances which 
distinguish India as a field of Christian labour, have risen from 
its perusal with a satisfaction by no means unalloyed; feeling that 
they would have gladly sacrificed something of the interest de- 
rived from his observations, if they had been more exclusively 
dedicated to the concerns of Christianity. 

To such persons it might be enough to say, that the work was 
undertaken for the information of his wife and children, and not 
intended for the public,—at least in the shape in which it now 
appears. But to place the matter upon no higher ground than 
this would be a gross injustice to the memory of the author, and 
an injury to a work which will continue to be esteemed and stu- 
died as a valuable monument of piety and intelligence, so long 
as the British name is known in India. Regarding it without 
any reference to its immediate object, we cannot bring ourselves 
to wish that it were other than what it is. If ever there was a 
mind in which learning was the handmaid of religion—such we 
deem was Bishop Heber’s; and no where in his works are her 
services more evident than in this. It is impossible to read it 
with atténtion, without being struck with the piety which breathes 
throughout, and sheds, as it were, a gracious influence over the 
ordinary matters with which it is connected. We would not in- 
deed vouch for the spiritual tendency of every sentence in it. We 
know that he had a mind keenly sensible to all that is sublime 
and beautiful in nature, glowing with the charities of life, and 
readily extending itself to whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report amongst men; nor can we be 
surprised that, moving, as he did, from day to day, amidst scenes 
so new and striking, at a distance from those he loved, and with-such 
long intervals from professional duties, his Journal should abound 
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with matter as various as it is interesting*—but still we may 
venture to affirm, that there is scarcely a page in his work, which 
is not marked by some Christian lesson or example; scarcely 
an inquiry set on foot, which has not some reference, direct or 
indirect, to the advancement of the Christian cause, and of the 
results of which every minister who builds upon his foundation, 
whether Bishop, Chaplain, or Missionary, would not be glad to 
avail himself. Besides it should never be forgotten, that to the 
variety of his talents and attainments so conspicuous in this work, 
no less than to his cheerfulness, charity, and piety, must be at- 
tributed much of his extraordinary success in [ndia;—that by 
them he often paved the way for the reception of religious 
truth in minds but little accustomed to entertain it, and rallied 
round him in his Christian efforts a host of moral and physical 
strength, which a less accomplished, though equally ardent and 
zealous person would have attempted in vain. 

It was, indeed, this rare union of qualities, so beautifully and 
harmoniously yoked together in the service of Christianity, which 
won so many hearts for him while living amongst the functionaries 
of India, and excited so much eloquence of grief when dead; and 
to this we must attribute the strong conviction forced upon the 
mind of Archdeacon Barnes, when he found him under a tent in 
the plains of Guzerat, surrounded with servants and baggage, 
and in a costume from which he seems at first to have shrunk 
with something like apprehension, that “he saw the advantage 
which Christianity and our Church must possess in such a cha- 
racter to win their way, and keep all together in India.” 

Such are the impressions we had derived from the Journal 
when nothing further was known and published respecting him— 
but the works before us, which complete the History of his Life, 
leave no room for difficulty on this head, even in the most scru- 
pulous and serious minds. 

The second is already well known to the public, having been pub- 
lished a considerable time, and generally read. It takes up the 
Journal of the Bishop at the moment when his own professional 
labours crowded upon him in such a manner as to prevent him 
from continuing it himself; when Mrs, Heber was with him, and 


* Still however,(says the Bishop ina letterto Mr. Thornton,) with all these qualifica- 
tions of curiosity, | have had many things to keep me from forgetting the peculiar and 
appropriate object of my journey ; as you will believe when 1 mention, that, though 
many of my Sundays were of course necessarily passed in wildernesses remote from 
European or Christian society, yet I have found occasion and opportunity to preach 
above fifty times since I left Calcutta. Aud though I have stile not shut my eyes 
to the different objects of interest and beauty near which my route carried me, I can 
truly say that [ have never gone out of my way in pursuit of such objects, and have 
been no where where [ had not professional duties to perform, or which was not in the 
direct road to some scene of such duties. 
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when the well-known character of the scenes in which he was_ 


engaged would have rendered it less interesting. : 
t begins with his journey from Bombay to Ceylon, and detail- 
ing minutely his professional labours in that island, continues 
with him on his return to Calcutta—finally it attends him in his 
last voyage to Madras—and _ notes every particular of his inter- 
esting visitation of that presidency, which terminated in his death, 

Having been written by his domestic Chaplain, in whom he had 
great confidence, it brings us more immediately in contact with 
his professional habits and views—and this not only in his public 
ministrations, but also in his retired and confidential hours; and 
it has this advantage over a Journal written by himself, that it 
makes us acquainted with many particulars of his labours of love, 
from the mention of which his own feelings would have shrunk. 
We know not what others may feel respecting this Diary—but to 
us It appears that a more perfect picture of devotion, charity and 
humility, can scarcely be imagined. 

From this work we shall offer a few extracts hereafter—mean- 
while our attention will be chiefly directed to the first. 

It consists of a narrative of his life drawn up with great clear- 
ness aud ability by his widow, and illustrated by original letters 
and compositions, some curious and valuable in themselves, and 
all of them strongly illustrative of his character and views. We 
wish, indeed, that it had been published in a more compendious 
and less expensive form, which would have added, we conceive, 
greatly to its circulation, with little diminution of its value; for 
some of the pieces, and those not of the least merit, have appeared 
before, and others might have been curtailed, if not altogether 
spared, being chiefly valuable as specimens of his progress and 
pursuits. The widow of Bishop Heber, however, may well be par- 
doned a scrupulous respect for every thing which remains of such 
a man, nor will the great majority of those who have purchased 
the Journal regret that nothing has been suppressed. It is 
not, indeed, without some degree of diffidence that we have our- 
selves undertaken such a task; but being convinced that many 
persons’in whose way this book is not likely to fall, would be 
glad to learn something of the rise and progress of a life whose 
close they have regarded with so much admiration, we shall ven- 
ture to give an abridgment of the work, with such extracts 
from the letters, &c., as we may deem most important, and our 
limits will allow, confessing fairly at the same time that much of 
what is valuable must be omitted, and recommending to all who 
have the means, to apply to the work itself. 

But we have another motive WrEInE us to this task, and that 
is the light it throws upon Mr. Heber’s character, in one of 
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re . those relations of life to which he attached great importance, viz. 


Z A as a churchman. In this respect he was often misunderstood, 

ay and rarely appreciated as he deserved, even by those whose good 
opinion he was disposed to value. Nor is it difficult to account 
for these misconceptions, which probably arose partly from the 
turn taken by the controversy about his Bampton lectures, but 
chiefly from the peculiar cast and tenour of his mind. Pure, sin- 
gle-hearted, and desirous to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, he walked chiefly in a light of his own, rarely ad- 
verting to what others at a distance thought of him; and though 


grounds of it; but this we may venture to affirm that he 
was a high churchman in the best senses of the term,—high in 
his estimate of the importance and value of our establishment, 
high in his veneration for its founders and martyrs, its ministra- 


“ge he kept with all sincerity the weightier matters of the law, there 
a. were certain conventional views and opinions in the Church, to 
which he did not always conform; In some cases upon _— 
me ciple, in others because he thought them of no importance. Upon 
a these points we are not now disposed to raise a question, being 
“aa much more anxious to refute the error, than to examine the 


ei tions and its formularies; and above all, high in the spirit and 

a talent with which he was ever ready to support its doctrine and 

eo discipline, when the occasion required. Of the last, in particular, 

| ae many decisive proofs will be found in the work before us, some 
oe of which we shall extract; and we attach-the more value to them 
oe because they appear in forms the most disinterested and unos- 

. ian tentatious, without publicity, and without hopes or prospect of 
rs reputation or reward of any kind; this is probably the last occa- 
ae sion we shall have to speak of this excellent man, and we are de- 
pe lighted in the opportunity of doing an act of justice to his 
memory. 

. Reginald Heber was the second son of the Rev. Reginald 
* _ Heber, who, by the death of his elder brother, succeeded to the 
. oa family estates of Marton in Yorkshire, and Hodnet in the county 
a of Salop. He was born, April 21, 1783, at Malpas in Cheshire, 
. of which place his father was then co-rector, and seems to have 
: exhibited from his very earliest life, a promise of those fine qua- 
ae lities which distinguished his maturer years; above all, sweetness 
is ‘a of temper—pure and pious thoughts—a tender, kind, and chari- 

Sa table heart, and a studious and inquiring mind—of all which 
is ae many interesting proofs are given in the memoir. He received 
. the rudiments of his classical education at home, from his father, 
co who appears to have been a scholar of no imconsiderable attain- 
fae ments; at seven years old he was sent to school with Dr. 


- i A. Kent at Whitchurch, and at fourteen, he was placed under the 
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care of Mr. Bristow at Neasden in Surrey—a gentleman who. 
took only ten pupils, one of whom at that time was Mr. Thornton, 
the intimate friend of Mr. Heber’s life, to whom the public are 
indebted for much of the information which has been acquired 
respecting his early years, At Neasden, where he remained 
till 1800, when he went to Oxford, Mr. Thornton says, that 
he was the boy to whom all the well-disposed looked with de- 
ference, and that the tendency of his example was to give a 
tone of rectitude to the school, and to command the approba- 
tion even of those who could estimate excellence in another, 
though themselves incapable of imitating it—that bad example 
had no effect upon him, while his own, pure and good, had the 
most salutary effect upon those who loved him, preserving them 
from that torrent of vice to which they were exposed, and which 
otherwise they would have been too weak to resist. It is cu- 
rious that to the scenes of his early education he scarcely ever 
reverts, either in his conversation or correspondence, and from 
this circumstance, as well as from the character of his knowledge 
and studies, we may infer, without the slightest reflection upon 
these seminaries, that in a great measure he may be said to have 
educated himself. The Bible, Spencer’s Faerie Queen, and others 
of our early poets, Pabliaux and Romances, with classical and 
ecclesiastical history, seem to have been the favourite studies of his 
private hours; to which may be added some of the best Italian 
writers both in prose and verse. Many proofs of this reading may 
be found in his early productions, which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. Of these, however, we have not space to offer much, but 
there is one letter written to Mr. Thornton, when the latter was 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and he himself was at 
school, which we cannot forbear to give; because when we consi- 
der the age of the author—just seventeen, the nature of the sub- 
ject, the turn and character of the reasoning and reflection, and 
the sources of the information contained in it, we must pronounce 
it very extraordinary, whether we adopt all the sentiments or no. 


Neasdon, June 24, 1800. 
My Dear Trornrton, | 

“‘ Your letter, which I received yesterday, was an agreeable 
answer to one which I had sent off that very morning. I am ged to 
find that your tour has been pleasant and, I trust, profitable, I fully 
agree with you respecting the stipends of the clergy. Were Queen 
Ann's bounty better regulated, and were it ordered that every clergyman 
of above £200 a year should, bona fide, pay the tenth of his benefices to 
that, or some other similar institution, and so on in such an ascendin 
scale to the largest preferments as might be thought right and equal, 
much of this evil, and all its attending mischiefs of non-residence, con- 
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tempt of the ministry, &c., might, I think, without inconvenience, be 
prevented. This, it is thought, was the intention of Queen Anne; but 
the death of that excellent woman, (for I am Tory enough to think very 
highly of her,) and the unfortunate circumstances which followed, threw 
obstacles in the way of the Church, which I fear there is no probability 
of its being able to get over. ‘The arbitrary ae of ecclesiastical 
assemblies, the disuse and contempt into which apostolical censure and 
penances have fallen, and the number of chapels which, though many of 
them are served by episcopal clergymen, are yet independent of their 
spiritual head, the bishop, (and consequently equally schismatical with 
the ephod and teraphim of Micah,) have, as you are no doubt well 
aware, stripped the Church so entirely of power, and rendered it in every 
thing so dependent, that it has no ability to help itself in this or any 
other point. I sincerely pray that the Almighty would put it into the 
hearts of the nursing fathers of the Church, to take some order for the 
comfort of her ministers. 

“1, however, am rather apt to regard the interference of temporal 
authority in these matters with a jealous eye. ‘The rulers of this world 
have very seldom shown themselves friendly to the real interests of the 
Church. If we consider the conduct of the government in the times of 
the Reformation, and indeed ever since, we shall always. find it has been 
more friendly to its own avaricious and ambitious projects, than to con- 
sult what is just and pious, Even the piety of an Edward could not 
prevent his ministers from encreasing, instead of rectifying those evils of 
which we complain. Besides, I really do, in some measure, doubt whe- 
ther temporal governors may, without sacrilege, meddle, by their own 
single authority, with the revenues of the Church. This appears to have 
been the opinion of Whitgift, as we may infer from his well-known ad- 
dress to Queen Elizabeth. Let then the representatives of the bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the empire be convened, and by their advice, and 
with their consent, let the king, as head of the Church, and the parlia- 
ment, as guardians of the laws, take order concerning this matter. But 
this the present temper of the times renders, I fear, improbable. I am 
not one of those who cry the Church is in danger; on the contrary, | 
think it is in some measure better off than it was thirty years ago, and 
we have very great reason to be thankful to God for what we enjoy; but 
really, when we have seen a bishop refused to Virginia, not as yet dis- 
membered, at a time when popery had been established in Canada, if we 
ie: te the magnificent temples, nay, even convents of the papists in 
England, with the miserable condition of the episcopalians in Scotland, 
and many other things of the same kind, it will scarcely appear that our 
government is over-zealous in this cause. 

“IT think you are very lucky in your acquaintance with Lord Teign- 
mouth; they are such men, as you have described him, that are to kee 
us from sinking. Dr. I have heard well spoken of before, but 
grieve that, as you tell me, he is negligent even of the mint and cummin 
of our Church. If our ecclesiastical ordinances are, in his opinion, law- 
ful, it is very wrong in him to disobey his superiors ; if otherwise, when 
he entered into our Church, and declared his assent to our Articles and 
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Liturgy, he has committed a sin which I fear, in some measure, resem- 
bles that for which there is no remission. Perhaps this is going a little 
too far, but it is dangerous ground, when a man declares in the presence 
of the Church and its head, that he is moved by the Holy Ghost to join 
a society whose institutions he thinks unlawful. Perhaps you may have 
been misinformed, or I may have misunderstood you. I sincerely hope 
so. You will, possibly, think that I stand too much on ceremonies; but 
you must consider, that though an indifferent ceremony in itself is no- 
thing, yet when commanded by lawful authority it must be obeyed. 

‘* As to those who, being prevented by the fear of poverty from enter- 
ing into orders, set up a high place of their own, I think we have no 
great loss of them in the Church. ‘ How can a man preach,’ says the 
Apostle, meaning, I suppose, take upon him the office of a minister, 
‘ unless he be sent?’ But how can he prove his mission, even to himself, 
unless it be confirmed either by the imposition of hands by the Church, 
or by miracles?) Even our Saviour did not take upon Himself his office 
till such time as God visibly and manifestly, by a miraculous descent of 
the Holy Ghost, set him apart for this work. ‘ This honour no man 
taketh to himself.’ As for those poor wretches whom the oratory of men 
seduces into schism, I wish they understood the excellent distinction you 
made between prayer and preaching when I was last in your company ; 
which sentiments of yours corresponded entirely in substance, and almost 
in words, with a beautiful passage in the fifth book of my favourite 
Hooker's Eccl. Pol. This would teach them not to shun our Church 
for the faults of its ministers, who, however, if they preach unsoundly, 
or if they are entirely insufficient, should be complained of to their 
governors ; though in this case we shall do well to consider that the 
treasures of God are sometimes enclosed in earthen vessels. I must apo- 
logize for the length of my letter, an also observe that I am aware there 
are many things in it which the world would condemn,”—vol. i. p, 15. 


In 1800 preparations were made for his commencing a college 
life, at Brazenose, Oxford, which he thus amusingly describes. 


“Tam much amused with the preparations I see making for furnish- 
ing me with household stuff, such as table-cloths, sheets, &c. &c.; it is 
surely a luxurious age when a boy of seventeen requires so much fuss to 
fit him out. I have been a much gayer fellow than usual of late, having 
been at a race, and also at, what I never saw before, a masquerade. This 
catalogue of jaunts, though not much, perhaps, for a girl, has been a 
great deal for me, and has, indeed, quite satisfied me. If these things 
are so little interesting even while they have the charm of novelty, I 
think I shall care very little indeed for them when that is worn off. The 
masquerade was not so entertaining asI expected. There certainly were 
some characters well kept up, but the most part behaved exactly as if 
they were barefaced. It was given by Sir W. Williams Wynn, and 
though certainly much inferior in splendour to Mr. Cholmondeley’s ball, 
was very well conducted. Sat de nugis, ad seria reverto, My studies go 
on as usual. Machiavel I rather admire more than at first. My Greek 
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studies will be soon, lt fear, gravelled, if | continue at home. My bro- 
ther particularly recommends me to attend the public lectures on astro- 


nomy and mathematics at Oxford, as he says, they are at present very 
clever.’’—vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 


Coming from a private school, he had at first few acquaintance 
in the University; but his brother’s reputation, which was already 
established there, ensured him a favourable reception, and his own 
conduct and talents soon enabled him to profit largely by the ad- 
vantage of such an introduction. In truth, his society was in a 
short time eagerly sought after. So much learning and imagina- 
tion, recommended as it was by so much sweetness and modesty, 
and such powers of conversation, could not but be greatly prized 
by all whose acquaintance was most valuable, and the danger 
soon appeared to be, that he would have too much society rather 
than too little. Against this, however, his love of excellence, his 
studious habits, joined to his temperance and early rising, seem to 
have guarded him completely; and though throughout the whole 
of his residence he appears to have indulged sufficiently and 
freely in the society of the place, and to have formed there some 
of the most valuable friendships of his life, yet his studies were 
never seriously broken in upon, nor his progress interrupted or 
impeded. We cannot help expressing our regret that the account 
of this very interesting portion of his Life is not more full and 
particular; but of the general tenour of his academic habits some- 


thing will be learnt from his own statement, in a letter to Mr. 
ry 
Phornton. 


Osford, 1801. 

* Notwithstanding the miseries of fellowships on which you descant, 
I should like very well to have one. I cannot, indeed, conceive how an 
excellent society, good rooms, and the finest situation for study in the 
world, can bave that effect in benumbing the faculties which you ascribe 
to it. There will, no doubt, be many illiberal men in these sort of socie- 
ties; but I fear those men would have been still less gentlemen than 
they are at present, had it not been for the advantages of a college 
society. I was much entertained, my dear friend, with the account you 
gave of time passing away at Cambridge. ‘ The beef of yesterday is 
succeeded by the mutton of to-day’ are your words, when you show me 
the manner in which the Cantabs pass their time. You, indeed, who are 
clothed in purple, and fare sumptuously every day at the fellow’s table, 
would have more reason to reckon by meals than I[ should; for the din- 
ners we get here, at least the commoners, (for the gentlemen commoners 
have a table to themselves, and fare very well,) are the most beastly 
things that ever graced the table of a poor-house or house of correction. 
I write this letter in a very ill humour at some circumstances I happen 
to be engaged in, which are as follows:—It is thought expedient that, 
as I principally feel myself deficient in mathematics, I should stay in 
Oxford during this next vacation, in order to go through a course of lec- 
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tures with the mathematical professor. ‘This is certainly very much for | 


a man's interest, but it will be very dull, I fear, as few Brazenose men 
with whom I am acquainted will stay. If you could contrive to take 
the opportunity of this vacation at once to see Oxford, and make an old 
school-fellow perfectly happy by your company for a day or two, I need 
not say how glad I should be. If you conveniently can, pray do come. 
* Per hoc inane purpure decus precor.’ 

“I have fagged pretty hard since I have been here, on a perfectly 
different plan, however, from my Neasdon studies. I was very closely 
engaged last week with a copy of verses, as you will believe, when I tell 
you that I literally had no time to shave, insomuch that my beard was as 
long and hoary as that of his majesty the erl king. I succeeded tolera- 
bly well in my verses, and had to read them in hall—the most nervous 
ceremony I ever went through. 

** I agree with you on the subject of that fabled academical leisure. 
We are, at Cambridge and Oxford, in the economy of time, perfect Car- 
tesians; we admit of no vacuum. I have been, through my Cheshire 
connections and the long residence of my brother, introduced to a great 
many people, and this has, of course, produced very numerous parties ; 
but, I assure you, I shall preserve my character for sobriety: no man is 
obliged to drink more than he pleases, nor have I seen any of that spirit 
of playing tricks on freshmen which we are told were usual forty or fifty 
years ago at the universities, 


Vale—si possis, veni. 
* You seem not much to like the concerts at Cambridge. I very 
much approve of ours here, both as it is a rational scholarlike amuse- 


ment, and as it affords a retreat, if necessary, from the bottle.’’—vol. i. 
pp. 26 —28, 


His first distinction was the University Prize for Latin Verse, 
which he gained by his “ Carmen seculare,” a poem of great pro- 
mise, which is given in the Appendix. In 1803 follows his 
‘ Palestine,” and as every notice of that beautiful poem cannot 
but be interesting to our readers, we shall insert here the letter to 
Mr, ‘Thornton in which he first speaks of it. 


** My Dear Frienp, Oxford, 1803. 

‘“* T believe I mentioned in my last letter the causes which 
prevented me from answering your’s immediately. I was at that time in 
all the perplexity of forming a plan for a long poem, and turning over 
the bad Latin and tedious descriptions of Reland and Cotoricus. In the 
tiddle of this pursuit, I was interrupted by a very severe attack of the 
influenza, which, though it perhaps tended greatly to keeping your letter 
in my thoughts, incapacitated me from writing at all, as I could seldom 
bear to sit up, my head and body ached so much. After my recovery 
the time was so short, and the business so pressing, that you will not 
wonder that I postponed writing to you, among the rest of the pleasures 
which I gave up, till I should have completed the copy. This was ac- 
cordingly given in on Monday night. I know not whether I told you 
in my last that it is a sort of prize extraordinary for English verses— 
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the subject, ‘ Palestine.’ I was not aware till yesterday that the same 
subject had been some time since given for the Seatonian prize. I think 
it on the whole a fine one, as it will admit of much fancy and man 
sublime ideas. I know not whether it ought to have been made exclu- 
sively sacred or not. Many men, whom I have talked with, seem in- 
clined to have made it so; but I have an utter dislike to clothing sacred 
subjects in verse, unless it be done as nearly as possible in Scriptural 
language, and introduced with great delicacy. I could not refrain, how- 
ever, from mentioning and rather enlarging on the Messiah and the last 
triumphs of Judea. The historical facts of Scripture, I, of course, made 
great use of, as well as of the crusades, siege of Acre, and other pieces of 
modern story. My brother, my tutor, and Mr. Walter Scott, the author 
of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ whom I have no doubt you know by name, 
if not personally, give me strong hopes; and I am, on the other hand, I 
hope, pretty well prepared for a disappointment. Whether the event be 
favourable or otherwise, I shall know in about ten days, and will not fail 
to communicate my victory or defeat.’’—vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 


Connected with this is the following interesting anecdote :— 


“In the course of its composition, Sir Walter Scott happened to 
breakfast with him one morning, together with his brother and one or 
two friends, previous to their joining a party of pleasure to Blenheim. 
‘ Palestine’ became the subject of conversation, and the poem was pro- 
duced and read. Sir Walter, to whom the editor is indebted for the 
anecdote, said, ‘ You have omitted one striking circumstance in your 
account of the building of the Temple, that no tools were used in_ its 
erection.” Reginald retired from the breakfast-table to a corner of the 
room, and before the party separated, produced the beautiful lines which 
now form a part of the poem, and which were, at a subsequent period, 
and alas! on a far different occasion, quoted by Sir Charles Edward 
Grey, as illustrative of the manner in which he trusted the Church of 
Asia would arise, and in which the friend he then mourned was so admi-- 
rably qualified to foster its growth. On mounting the rostrum to recite 
his poem, Reginald Heber was struck by seeing two young ladies, of 
Jewish extraction, sitting in a conspicuous part of the theatre. ‘The re- 
collection of some lines which me wa severely on their nation flashed 
across his mind, and he resolved to spare their feelings by softening the 
passage which he feared would give them pain, as he proceeded; but it 
was impossible to communicate this intention to his brother, who was 
sitting behind him as prompter, and who, on the attempt being made, 
immediately checked him, so that he was forced to recite the lines as 
they were originally written. ’—pp. 30, 31. 


Nor can we forbear to extract here the beautiful trait of his 
piety, which the following passage contains :— 


‘“* When Reginald Heber returned from the theatre, surrounded by his 
friends, with every hand stretched out to congratulate, and every voice 
raised to praise him, he withdrew from the circle; and his mother, who, 
impatient of his absence, went to look for him, found him in his room 
on his knees, giving thanks to God, not so much for the talents which 
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had, on that day, raised him to honour, but that those talents had enabled 
him to bestow unmixed happiness on his parents. It is easy to conjee- 
ture what, with these feelings of piety and filial affection, must have been 
the tone of the letter written on this occasion to Mr. Thornton, and yet 
it is impossible not to regret its accidental loss. Had he possessed a 
mind less fortified by Christian humility, the praises which were now 
showered on him might have produced dangerous effects; but the tone 
of his character never varied; at college and through life, though dis- 
tinguished by great cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits, he retained that 
sobriety of mind which had marked his childhood, and he attracted not 
only the admiration, but the love of his contemporaries ;_ for, besides that 
great superiority seems to be almost out of the reach of envy, his talents 
were accompanied with so much modesty and kindness, that the laurels 
which he won could not be viewed with jealousy, even by those whose 
exertions in the same race had failed of success.””—vol. i. p. 33. 


On his return to Malpas in 1803, he found the whole country 
engaged in warlike preparations, under the alarm of a French in- 
vasion, and as patriotism was always a remarkable feature in his 
character, he readily joined his elder brother in raising a corps of 
yeomanry amongst the tenants of the property. About this time 
he lost his father, and the account of his death is told with so 
much affection and piety, and is so pregnant with Christian con- 
solation and instruction, that we shall give it entire. 


“ Malpas, Feb. 22, 1804. 
Dear Tnornton, 


“ Thank you heartily for your friendly condolence; indeed we 
have stood in need of comfort, as so grievous a deprivation must bear 
heavy on us, though the manner in which my father was taken away was 
most merciful both to himself and to us. May we die the death of the 
righteous! Jt was an event be had long looked forward to, and held 
himself in readiness to meet. It seems but yesterday, though eight 
months have since elapsed, that he came to the Act at Oxford, with all 
the sprightliness and mental vigour of youth, as gay and, to all appear- 
ance, as healthy as his ehildren. Yet, I believe it was about this time 
he perceived in himself some symptoms which he considered as a warn- 
ing to trim his lamp and be prepared, Alas! in a month after we re- 
turned to Hodnet these symptoms grew more serious. Dr, Currie 
quieted our apprehensions, in some degree, by explaining the nature of 
his disorder, and assuring us that old age had nothing to do with it, My 
father’s opinion remained, however, unchanged; he went through along 
course of medicines, I think, principally for our sakes, and from a sense 
of duty, for he often said all was in vain. Much of his time was past in 
private prayer and reading the Scriptures: among his friends, his spirits 
were as even, and his conversation as cheerful as ever. He often ex- 
horted us to be prepared for his loss, and reminded us of the hope which 
he had in our Saviour. The skilful treatment of his physician, joined 
to his own excellent constitution, seemed at length to have completely 
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conquered the complaint, and removed the fears of all but my mother, 
who, as she saw more, apprehended more from his declining strength 
and apeenes, In his letters to me at Oxford, he mentioned slightly, 
that though his disorder was gone, his strength did not return; but I 
considered this as the natural consequence of his confinement, and hoped 
that spring would set all right. At last I received a dreadful summons 
to return here immediately. He had suffered a relapse, accompanied 
with a painful and terrifying hysteric hiccough. His days were without 
ease and his nights without sleep; his mind remained the same, blessing 
God for every little interval of pain, and delighting to recount the mer- 
cies he had experienced, and to give his children comfort and advice. 
These conversations, which were much more frequent than his strength 
could well bear, I trust in God L shall never forget. Our hopes in the 
mean time were buoyed up by many fair appearances, and by the gra- 
dual diminution of bis pains; but we could not long deceive ourselves. 
When at length all hopes were over, we knelt around his bed, his wife 
and all his children; he blessed us, and over and over again raised his 
feeble voice to bid us be Christians, and to hold fast our faith; he spoke 
of the world as a ‘den of wild beasts,’ that he rejoiced to leave, and 
prayed God to guard us in our journey through it. My mother was 
quite overwhelmed with grief and fatigue, having for six weeks never 
taken off her clothes. He chid her gently for sorrowing as without 
hope, and talked much of the Divine Rock on which his hope was 
founded. ‘The next morning he expressed a wish to receive the Sacra- 
ment, and bade me, in the mean time, read the prayer in our Liturgy 
for a person at the point of death. I, through my tears, made a blun- 
der, which he corrected me in from memory. He now expressed some 
impatience for the Sacrament, saying he ‘ hoped not to be detained long. 
Mr. Bridge arrived, and we all together partook of the most solemn 
communion that we can ever expect to join in in this world, to which, 
indeed, my father seemed scarcely to belong. A smile sate on his pale 
countenance, and his eyes sparkled brighter than I ever saw them. From 
this time he spoke but little, his lips moved, and his eyes were raised 
upwards. He blessed us again; we kissed bim and found his lips and 
cheeks cold and breathless. O, Thornton, may you (after many years) 
feel as we did then! 

“IT have been two days writing this letter, for I have been often 
obliged to break off. There are few people to whom I would have ven- 
tured to say so much, but to a real friend, as I think you, it is pleasant 
to open one’s mind. 

“T return to Oxford in the course of next week; my mother and 
sister go to Hodnet, to which my brother has, with the kindness and 


affection which he has always shown, invited us as to a home.”—vol. i. 
36—38. 


In November, 1804, he was elected Fellow of All Souls, soon 
after which he took his Bachelor’s degree; and though he was 
not a candidate for honours, in consequence of the iter- 
ruption of his studies by.his father’s death, and the deficiency 
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of his mathematical knowledge, for which he never had a taste, 
his examination was in every way worthy of the reputation he had 


attained, and particularly distinguished by strong proofs of clas- ea 
sical taste, and acquirement. fn 1805 he gained the Bachelor’s ; 
Prize for the English Prose Essay—on the ‘* Sense of Honour.” 4 

Thus brightly and honourably closed his academical career, ‘, 


and as every thing which relates to this important period of 
his life will be interesting to our readers, we shall venture, 
before we advance further, to lay before them a sketch of 
him, furnished by a friend, who, though he speaks from re- 
collection, evidently shows that he knew well the person whom 
he describes, and had very correct notions of his character; 
and his account is the more attractive to us, because it brings 
to our recollection two qualities of his mind which, though 
little known to the world, were once a great source of delight 
to his friends, and gave a peculiar charm to his hours of 
confidence and abandonment—we mean humour and imitation. 
The last he exercised with great felicity, even in serious matters, 
to the end of his life; from the indulgence of the former, though 
innocent and guileless as the play of an infant, he seems to have 
gradually refrained in his later years; but it was never quite sub- 
dued, and glimpses of it appear now and then in the Journal, 
which are easily recognised by those who knew him, and often 
suggest to their imagination more than meets the eye. 


** At a time when with the enthusiasm of the place, I had rather 
caught by heart than learnt Palestine, and when it was a privilege to 
any one of any age to know Reginald Heber, I had the delight of form- 
ing his acquaintance. I cannot forget the feeling of admiration with 
which, in the autumn of 1803, [ approached his presence, or the sur- 
prise with which I contrasted my abstract image of him, with his own 
simple, social, every-day manner. He talked and laughed like those 
around him, and entered into the pleasures of the day with them, and 
with their relish: but when any higher subject was introduced, [and he 
was never slow in contriving to introduce literature at least, and to draw 
from his exhaustless memory riches of every kind,] his manner became 
his own. He never looked up at his hearers (one of the few things, by 
the bye, which I could have wished altered in him in after-life, for he 
retained the habit), but with his eyes down-cast and fixed, poured forth 
in a measured intonation, which from him became fashionable, stores of 
every age; the old romances; Spencer; some of our early prose writers; 
of Scott’s published works; or verses of his own. I speak not of one 
day only, but of my general recollection of his habits as after that day 
witnessed often. One moonlight night (I do not recollect the year) we 
were walking together, talking of the old fabliaur and romances, with 
which his memory was full; and we continued our walk till long past 
midnight. He said that it was a very easy style, and he could imitate 
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it without an eflort; and as he went along, he recited, composing as he 
recited, the happiest imitation of the George-Ellis-specimens which | 
ever saw. He came to my rooms and wrote it down the next day. He 
called it ‘ The Boke of the Purple Faucon.’ ”—vol. i. pp. 340, 341. 

** }le wrote what none but quick and clever men can write, very good 
nonsense: some of his jeux d'esprit appeared in the grave pages of a 
certain ancient magazine, in which he occasionally corresponded with 
himself, keeping himself down to the dullness of his model, to the infi- 
nite amusement of the few who were in the secret. One, | recollect, 
was a solemn inquiry from Clericus Leicestrensis, into the remedy for 
the devastations of an insect which peculiarly attacked spinach—the 
evil, the remedy, and the insect being all equally imaginary. Another 
was a sonnet on the death of Lieutenant Philip V * *, who was 
killed at the storming of Fort Muzzaboo, on the St. Lawrence, (fort and 
war equally unknown): the last line was— 


* And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo,’ 


Mr. Giflord once assured me, that ‘ Mr. Higgins,” in the Antijacobin, 
deceived one person, at least, who seriously complained of the democra- 
tical tendencies of ‘ The Rovers:’ the jeu d'esprit from which the last 
line is quoted, also deceived one other; for it happened, by an odd co- 
incidence, that there had been missing for some years, a certain Philip 
V * *, whose uncle was so much pleased with discovering the scene 
of his death, and with this glowing eulogium from a witness of his 
valour, that he sent five pounds to Mr. Sylvanus Urban, for the author 
of the sonnet. 

“ His powers of imitation and of humour were not confined to his 
own language. Once, as Reginald was on iis way to Oxford, he stopped 
at the Hen and Chickens, at Birmingham, in order to take a coach 
thence on the following morning. ‘There happened to be in the iun a 
ball, which not only assembled persons from a distance, who conse- 
quently had engaged all the beds, but kept up such a noise throughout 
the night, that he could scarcely sleep even in his sitting-room. He 
employed and amused himself, therefore, in writing in [lomeric verse a 
description of his situation: annexing a translation after the manner of 
Clarke, and subjoining the usual proportion of notes, he sent it to Lord 
Ebrington, then at Brazenose College, who kindly gave me a copy ; and 


he fully permits you to insert it. It shows to equal advantage Reginald’s 
scholarship and his humour. 


* * * * * 


510. Q rorot n peya revOoc avcpr, 
Oorep ror’ exepyopevocg 
rore én peyadny exerncevovew toprny 

515. Texrovee avOpwro, peya mrovowt, oi¢ para race 
Nadyoy eve peyaporoe Seog Kal ypvooy 
Ev? apa yopote Teprovat 
Kovpar re, Kat avepec 
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Ex de X\upwy yeerac pedoc, ne oupryywr. 
Acppy Keven re rparedg, 4 
Xeeow ovr’ exe Ceervoy exwy, ovr’ vrvoy. 
A. 
Proh Deos! certe magnus dolor peregrino erit viro ; 


Quicunque bene habitatam aliquando adveniens civitatem 
Aut nobilem Lyciam, aut Bilstonem, aut Bremichamum 
/Eris-civitatem, charam domum ob virtutem-mirabilis. Vulcani. 
Et tunc quidem magnum cum-studio-parant festum 
Fabri viri, multum divites, quibus valde omnibus 
/Es in edibus Deus (Vulcanus sc.) et aurum dedit 
Inde ergo per-totam-noctem-durantibus choris delectant suum cor 
Virgines bene-cincte, et viri pulchro-modo-pulverulenti. 

[Sc. pulverosum caput, 
Motus sub pedibus fit magnus, bene vero unusquisque 
Salit, multum sudans, odor vero nidoris ad celum ascendit. 
Lyrarum vero effunditur dulcis sonus aut tibiaram— 
Advena vero infra sedet dolore-affectus cor 
Sedili inhonesto reclinans, vacudque mensa, 
Labris neque cibum habens, nec oculis somnum, &c. 


Nore. 


V. 510. “Odosmopw avdp. Quis foret ille peregrinus non adhuc satis constat. Hercu- 
lem Scholiastes, Thesea alii intelligunt. Non animadvertere scilicet boni 
interpretes de seipso Poetam hac loqui, quem Poetam Laspida fuisse Anglo- 
Phenicem ipse supra demonstravi: Excurs. i. v. 17, hujus libri, Et tamen 
cl. Turnebo Moses his versibus annui videtur: quam vere, judicent alii. 

V. 512. Ubinam sit illa Lycia mihi heret aqua. Lyciam Asiaticam faciunt vet, 
Schol. absurde: de Anglicanis enim civitatibus agitur, neque wroAsOpov ista 
Lycia. Asvxav Hemsterhusius legit, nullis annuentibus Codd, Nescio ana 
lupis nomen habens nunc etiam ore vernaculari Wolverhampton audit. De 
Bilstone et Bremiclamo etiam in celeberrimo Jacobo Thomsono Bremicham 
invenimus: 


‘ Thy thund’ring pavement, Bremicham.’ 


V. 514. Non hospitale (ut videtur) festum paravere Bremichamenses, exclusum enim 
fuisse advenam satis constat. Ergo Bonw Dew tunc agi sacra Clarkius ex- 
istimat, falso, istiusmodi enim sacris omnes excludebantur viri, et tamen 
v. 518, aveptc evxonevreg invenimus. Ut obscoene essent saltationes, 
monente Abrescio, vix crederem, etsi nudis mamillis exilique veste saltasse 
puellas ab omnibus fere accepimus. ‘Talia vocant festa Galli ‘ un Bal pare ;’ 
Anglice, ‘ an assembly.’ 

V. 518. avépeg evxoneyreg. De Burbarico capitis ornatu tantum innotuit ut tritam for- 
tasse et tenue argumentum videar aggressus; AAA’ éuwe tignceras. Noscant 
juniores quod inter plurimas Barbarorum gentes Hottentotas se, et Caffros et 
Anglos mos erat patrius lardo, nidore ursarum, et similibus, collinere crines, 
et deinde albo quodam pulvere conspergere et conserere. surcneyreg, Gallice, 
bien poudré ;’ Anglice, ‘ ered.’ 

V. 522. Non in infernis regionibus, ut insomniavit bonus vir, Editor Glasguensis, ut 
inferiori camera, pedibusque saltantium subjecta. 

V. 524. Observandum est quam mira arte Poeta sui viatoris patrium innuit pudorem, 
Si nempe Scotus fuisset Hibernusve, mirum esset, ne innata fretus audacia ; 
Anglice, ‘ sporting a face,’ ceenam sibi, et gratis, comparasset. Cum vero et 
Anglus sit, et ingenui pudoris puer, manet immotus sasvestvog wtp dum empto 
tardoque coquorum auxilio sibi cibus paratur, De Anglorum modestia vide 
cl, Marklandum in hunc locum. 
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** Many of his contemporaries will recollect other exercises of kindred 
talent; one was a mock heroic poem, the subject of which was laid in 
his own college: but though he wished to forget this jeu d'esprit, as it 
gave offence at the time, and though, therefore, I do not send it to you, 
(how few can look back on their youth without wishing far more to be 
forgotten,) it may be said of it, as indeed of all his other performances 
in this line, that his wit was without malice, and his humour without a 
tinge of grossness. His sense of the ridiculous was certainly at this 
time very keen, but I never heard him say an unkind word; and it was 
in effusions of this sort that the spirits of his youth found vent. Even 
at this time, however, he was a very severe student, and made up in 
hard reading at night, the time given to society and lighter pursuits in 
the evening. At no period did his success, unparalleled then and since 
in a university career, tempt him to the assumption of any airs of supe- 
riority. He was uniformly humble, and gentle, and kind. 

‘“* Among his amusements was heraldry, as | know, because one of my 
tastes at the time happened to coincide with it. There is, therefore, at 
least one proof against the truth of the sarcasm of Grammont—‘ the 
marquis was a great genealogist, as all fools with good memories are.’ 
His younger brother however, ‘Tom Heber, was one who, of all men 
within my knowledge, possessed the most accurate recollection of the 
largest stores in this study.”— pp. 345 —348. 


He had now taken his degree, and was looking forwards to his 
profession; but as a considerable time had still to pass before he 
could enter into orders, and as from the admiration 2 had excited, 
and the eagerness with which his society was sought, some injury 
was apprehended by his friends to that modesty and simplicity which 
constituted a peculiar charm of his character, they gladly seized the 
occasion offered by Mr. ‘Thornton, to give him the advantage of a 
journey tothe continent. Accordingly, they set out together in the 
middle of the year 1805, and beginning with Norway and Sweden, 
entered Russia through Finland, and after passing some time at 
Petersburg and Moscow, descended by the country of the Don 
Cossacks, to the Cuban and the sea of Azof; thence they visited 
the Crimea, aud other southern parts of thatimmenseempire. At 
Odessa they turned their faces northward, and then passing 
through Gallicia and Hungary to Vienna, finally returned, through 
Bohemia, Saxony, Prussia and Hamburgh, home. ‘The account 
of this journey, consisting partly of letters to his friends, and partly 
of a regular journal kept by himself, occupies a large and very in- 
teresting portion of the first volume. ‘The former are now for the 
first time offered to the public, and will be read with great plea- 
sure; and though a considerable part of the latter has already ap- 
peared in the form of notes to the first volume of Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels, to whom he liberally submitted all that he had written for 
his selection, we are not sorry to renew our acquaintance with 
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them here. Approved as they were before, when produced in 
fragments to illustrate the writings of another, they must appear 
to greater advantage now, when restored to their proper places, 
and connected with other matter, telling a continued story of their 
own. Such is the view we have taken of this document, and we 
only regret that other matters more immediately connected with 
the life will not allow us to dwell longer upon it now. 

The tour was finished in the autumn of 1806, and Mr. Heber 
and his friend arrived in England on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion. Nor was he long before he was actively engaged in it him- 
self, for his brother then first became a candidate for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in whose success he seems to have been much 
more deeply interested than in any thing which regarded himself. 
On this occasion, however, he was destined to experience a dis- 
appointment; after a sharp struggle Mr. Abbot, his opponent, 
who had the interest of Government, was elected, but by an in- 
considerable majority. When the agitation attending the contest 
was past, and he had paid a short visit to his mother in Shrop- 
shire, he sat down gravely and seriously to his studies at All 
Souls, and laying aside many of those pursuits which had before 
divided his attention, he devoted himself to a preparation for holy 
orders; of which he thus speaks in a letter to Mr. Thornton : 


“ With regard to my studies, I am now post varios casus set down to 
them again in good earnest, and am so delightfully situated in All Souls, 
that the very air of the place breathes study. While I write I am en- 
joying the luxuries of a bright coal fire, a green desk, and a tea-kettle 
bubbling. What should we have thought of such a situation at Tcher- 
kask or at Taganrog ? 


“* | have just had a very long conversation with Bishop Cleaver (then 
Principal of Brasenose) about orders, and the course of study and prepa- 
ration of mind necessary for them. I have kept myself entirely from 
drawing plans of houses, &c. and though ‘ Guibert sur la grande tactique,’ 
unfortunately seduced me a little as he lay very temptingly on my study 
table, I have done with him.”—p. 324. 


Our readers will, for the most part, be surprized to see in this 
passage, among the favourite pursuits which he had determined 
to sacrifice, that of military tactics; but it appears that from some 
associations in early life, for which it would be difficult to ac- 
count, he had imbibed a strong taste for this science, and had 
made considerable progress in it. At this period it was one of 
his greatest pleasures to trace on the map the marches of all 
the great conquerors, from Sesostris to Buonaparte, to criticise 
their movements and positions, and to analyse their plans; upon 
all which points he used to descant with so much eloquence and 
spirit, as to impress his friends with the notion, that if circum- 
stances had permitted, he would have made a great general; and 
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though the taste was at last entirely surrendered for the sake of 
q others more congenial to his profession, it was easy to perceive, 
| whenever such topics were accidentally discussed in his presence, 
that he spoke of them con amore, and displayed considerable 
knowledge of all the principles connected with the art. 

It does not appear from this History by whom he was ordained 
either Deacon or Priest, but it seems that he took orders in 1807, 
and in the same year was instituted to the valuable living of 
Hodnet, by the Bishop of Lichtield; soon after which he re- 
turned to Oxford, and proceeded to take his Master’s degree. 
In the same year his friend Mr. Thornton married, on which oc- 
casion he addressed to him the following serious but modest 
and delightful letter. 


‘* All your letters give me pleasure ; but none so much as those in 

i which you describe your own happiness. I trust that it will be now in- 
3 creasing daily, and that your affection will continue as lasting as | believe 
: itto be pure and rational. 1 trust, too, that amid your feelings of hap- 
piness, feelings of gratitude will always keep a place, united with a sense 

4 of your total dependence on the Hand which has given so largely to you, 
3 and which may, even now, in a moment deprive you of all you value 
most. ‘The season of great prosperity is very seldom favourable to se- 
rious impressions ; fortunate for us if it were possible, when we are most 
sensible of the value of a beloved object, to recollect the probability of 
that very blessing being immediately taken away. The more pain the 


of; 


: q idea gives, the more reason we have to examine and amend our hearts, 
+ lest we impose a necessity on Divine Mercy to take away from His 
thoughtless children the blessing they are perverting to their own de- 


struction. You, my friend, have often told me how uniformly happy 

your life has hitherto been; may it long continue so, and may your 

heart continue such as not to need any terrible visitation, ‘To you I can 

write thus without your suspecting me of hypocrisy, or a fondness for 

"'. giving lectures; thoughtless and thankless as I am myself, inattentive as 

ee my conduct is to my own welfare, I am not indifferent or careless about 

yours ; and, indeed we often reap advantage ourselves from talking or 
writing seriously to others. 

‘* Nor will this perfect recollection of your dependence, this uniting 
always to the idea of your most beloved object, the idea of the Giver, at 
all produce that cold-blooded indifference which Pascal cants about ; you 
will not love the creature less, but you will love the Creator more. Far 
from such unnatural enthusiasm, the more devotion we feel to God, the 
warmer I should think will be our affections to those with whom we are 
connected ; we shall love them for God's sake as well as for their own. 
By this one sentiment our warmest feelings become hallowed ; and even 
y the blessings of this world may be a source of religious comfort. From 
e: the reflection that they are all His gifts, every enjoyment will receive a 

higher colouring, and the more happy we are, the more earnestly we shall 
long for an admission to that Heaven where we shall see the Hand which 
blesses us, and really experience, what we now know but faintly, how 
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pleasant it is to be thankful. ‘There have been moments, I am ashamed 
to say how seldom, when my heart has burnt within me with the con- 
viction which 1 have just described. You, I trust, have often known it, 
and probably in a far higher degree. You now, if ever, ought to feel it. 

** With regard to my own studies, I have, as usual, but a lame account 
to give ; my progress is very inferior to my resolutions and hopes. I 
have, however, taken to regular early rising, so regular that I no longer 
find it difficult, and have no need of a fine-bor. ‘The Greek Testament 
always occupies my morning. But I have received my Crimea sketches 
from home, and my other studies, Locke, Cudworth, &c. have a little 
given way to my Indian ink. In about a fortnight I hope to be able to 
send you a fresh series of drawings. I am glad almost to have this 
break in my studies, as I was beginning to perplex myself with several 
useless doubts, which had once almost frightened me from taking priest's 
orders. ‘The more I read of the Scriptures, the more I am convinced 
that Joho Calvin, and his master St. Augustin, were miserable theolo- 
gians ; but I hope I am not deceiving myself in the idea that I may still 
conscientiously subscribe to the articles, which may well, J think, admit 
an Arminian interpretation. Episcopius thought so even of the rules of 
doctrine in Holland. I hope I am not wrong. I had no doubts of this 
sort when I took deacou’s orders; but I have since met with a little 
work, by a man whom they call here an ‘ Evangelical preacher,’ (allow 
me still to dislike this use of the word,) who has deduced from our litu 
doctrines enough to frighten one. I hope and trust for God's guidance ; 
pray for me, my dear friend, that | may have my eyes open to the truth 
whatever it may be; that no interest may warp me from it; and that if 
it pleases God that I persevere in His ministry, | may undertake the 
charge with a quiet mind and good conscience. This is now my pur- 
pose ; may it be profitable to myself and to many.” —p. 335—337. 


He had now become a parish priest, and as all would be 
anxious to know his reflexions upon the subject of his duties, and 
the materials on which he had to work, we have inserted the fol- 
lowing letter, in which his fears respecting his own sufficiency, 
the severity with which he scrutinized his own conduct and mo- 
tives, and his tenderness for others, are also very strikingly de- 
scribed. 


“I purposely delayed writing to you till I had some little experience 
of my new situation as parish priest, and my feelings under it. With 
the first | have every reason to be satisfied ; my feelings are, I believe, 
the usual ones of young men who find themselves entering into the du- 
ties of a profession, in which their life is to be spent. I had no new 
discoveries to make in the character of my people, as I had passed the 
greater part of my life among them. ‘They received me with the same 
expressions of good will as they had shown on my return to England; 
and my volunteers and myself (for we are still considered as inseparable) 
were again invited to a féte champetre. Of course my first sermon was 
numerously attended ; and though tears were shed, I could not attribute 
them entirely to my eloquence, for some of the old servants of the family 
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began crying before I had spoken a word. I will fairly own that the 
cordiality of these honest people, which at first elated and pleased me 
exceedingly, has since been the occasion of some very serious and melan- 
choly reflections. It is really an appalling thing to have so high expec- 
tations formed of a young man’s future conduct. But even this has not 
so much weight with me, as a fear that I shall not return their affection 
sufficiently, or preserve it in its present extent by my exertions and dili- 
gence in doing good. God knows | have every motive of affection and 
emulation to animate me; and have no possible excuse for a failure in 
my duty. ‘The Methodists in Hodnet are, thank God, not very numer- 
ous, and I hope to diminish them still more ; they are, however, sufti- 
ciently numerous to serve as a spur to my emulation.” —vol. i. p. 348. 


About this time he published his Europe, a poem, which he 
had begun at Dresden during the feverishness of a sleepless night 
occasioned by the drums of a detachment marching into Lower 
Saxony, and had resumed at intervals after his return to England. 
The time in which it appeared was unpropitious, considering the 
object and the tendency of the work; and to this Mr. Heber him- 
self attributed its want of success; but the little comparative in- 
terest which it has since excited, must be considered as a proof 
that it had less poetic merit than the Palestine ; nevertheless the 
author himself thought much better of it than of others of his 
works which were more praised, and we ourselves are disposed to 
think that if it were better known it would be more esteemed. 

In 1809 he married Amelia Shipley, the youngest daughter of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, a lady of considerable literary acquire- 
ments, the future editor of his Journal and the historian of his 
Life. [t was an union of affection, though in other respects equal 
and honourable, and it was unquestionably a source of continued 
satisfaction to both. In this, indeed, as in every other relation of 
life, his conduct was exemplary. High and almost enthusiastic 
as was his sense of duty, it never weakened his affection as a 
husband and a father; whatever prospects or changes were held 
out to him, the comfort and feelings of his wife were ever high in 
his thoughts, and a thousand tender traits might be quoted from 
his Journal, which testify that his attachment to her and to 
her children was cultivated as a charm and a duty to the very latest 
period of his life. With her he settled at Hodnet, first in the old 
and contracted glebe-house, which his predecessors had worn out, 
afterwards in the parsonage of a chapel of ease belonging to the 
living, and finally in a new and spacious rectory-house, which he 
himself had planned and caused to be erected at Hodnet. 

From that time till his departure for India, a period of twelve 
years, his life was passed in a manner not very different from that 
of many other literary clergymen, occupied chiefly in his parochial 
duties, and dividing his leisure hours betwixt the comforts of 
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domestic life, the intercourse of society, the collecting of literary 
stores, occasional contributions to the Quarterly Review, and the 
cultivation of a friendly and learned correspondence. 

At the commencement of his ministry he undertook the whole { 
care of his parish himself, and at the same time voluntarily in- 
creased the duties of it,—having extended the afternoon sermon, a 
which had formerly only been in the summer months, throughout oi 
the year. For the more effectual discharge of these duties, he | 
withdrew himself a good deal from society, and the course of his -a 
life at this period is thus described in the work: 


“ Mr. Reginald Heber possessed, in its fullest acceptation, that ‘ cha- 
rity which hopeth all things.’ He not only discountenanced every ten- 
dency to illiberal or illnatured remarks, but had always a kind and chari- 
table construction to put on actions which might, perhaps more readily, 
admit of a different interpretation ; and when the misconduct of others 
allowed of no defence, he would leave judgement to that Being, who 
alone ‘ knoweth what is in the heart of man,’ 

“ In his charities he was prodigal ; on himself alone he bestowed little. 
To those whose modesty or rank iv life made secrecy an object, he gave 
with delicacy and in private ; and to use the words of one who had been 
for some years his companion and assistant, and whose pastoral care the 
people of Hodnet still feel as a blessing, ‘ ree a good deed done by 
him in secret, only came to light when he had been removed far away, 
and, but for that removal, would have been for ever hid; many an in- 
stance of benevolent interference where it was least suspected, and of 
delicate attention towards those whose humble rank in life is too often 
thought to exempt their superiors from all need of mingling courtesy 
with kindness.’ The same feeling prevented his keeping any person 
waiting who came to speak with him. When summoned from his 
favourite studies, he left them unreluctantly to attend to the business of 
others ; and his alacrity increased if he were told that a poor person 
wanted him; for he said that not only is their time valuable, but the 
indigent are very sensible to every appearance of neglect. His charities 

would, of themselves, have prevented his being rich in worldly goods ; 
but he had another impediment to the acquisition of riches, an indiffe- 
rence as to his just dues, and a facility in resigning them, too often taken 
advantage of by the unworthy. If a man who owed him money could 
plead inability to pay, he was sure to be excused half, and sometimes all 
his debt. In the words of the writer just quoted, ‘ the wisdom of the 


De. 


serpent, was almost the only wisdom in which he did not abound,’ i 
When money was not wanting, he advised and conversed with his pa- | tH 
rishioners with such cheerful kindness, and took so much interest in their } | 


concerns, that they always rejoiced to meet him, and hailed with joy his 
visits to their houses. 

‘¢ He had so much pleasure in conferring kindness, that he often de- 
clared it was an exceeding indulgence of God to promise a reward for 
what carried with it its own recompense. He considered himself as the 
mere steward of God's bounty; and felt that, in sharing his fortune with 
the poor, he was only making the proper use of the talents committed 
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to him, without any consciousness of merit. Once, when a poor woman, 
to whom he had given three shillings, exclaimed, ‘ the Lord reward you, 
and give you fourfold,’ he said, ‘ How unreasonable are the expecta- 
tions of men! This good woman’s wish for me, which sounds so noble, 
amounts but to twelve shillings; and we, when we give such a pittance, 
are apt to expect Heaven as our reward, without considering how miser- 
able a proportion of our best-meant actions bear to the eternal recom- 
pense we are vain enough to think we deserve !’”—vol. i. p. 356 to 358. 


Amidst these enjoyments and occupations, for all of which he 
had a great relish, he might be considered as a happy man, nor 
was he backward in thankfulness to Heaven for the lot which had 
been assigned to him; but his course was not always smooth, nor 
free from the many ills which flesh is heir to. Occasionally he was 
much distressed and disordered by the effects of a cutaneous dis- 
ease, Which he had contracted whilst travelling in the Crimea, from 
exposure to the night air: this was very troublesome and obsti- 
nate; when apparently cured in one shape it broke out in another, 
and after baffling the power of several mineral waters, yielded 
only at last to the effects of continued warm sea-bathing and a 
severe course of mineral medicine. But this was by no means 
his only or his greatest care. Notwithstanding the extreme 
versatility of his mind, there was one defect, common enough 
to men of genius, in which he largely partook, viz. a want of 
tact for the ordinary business of life, of which, unfortunately for 
him, a larger portion was his lot than usually falls to the share 
of othermen. At the very outset of his career, he was plunged in 
a variety of care and business incident to a country life. He had 
a house to build fit for a large living, upon borrowed money; a 
well to sink, which exhausted all his resources before he could get 
water: add to this the treachery of a confidential servant, frequent 
opposition and threatened law-suits about tithes, which, besides 
their unpleasant nature, were diminishing in value and increasing 
in vexations every year he passed in the living, and, to crown all, 
a fever in his house. ) 

The consequence of all this was, that he was occasionally an- 
noyed and often interrupted and perplexed, and still oftener 
inconvenienced by his good mature and benevolence, which 
induced him to yield more of his rights to the crafty and the 
needy than was consistent with a prudential view of his income. 
These little rubs and vexations, though they could neither ruffle 
his temper nor destroy his peace; though they are treated some- 
times playfully and sometimes ludicrously in bis correspondence, 
yet evidently drew largely upon his patience and forbearance, and 
were not unproductive of uneasiness to him. 


** All my pursuits,” says he, in a letter to Mr. Wilmot, “ have for a 
time been standing still, and I have so many employments gradually ac- 
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cumulating about me, that, like the ass between the two bundles of hay, 
I have not known which to begin upon; or, still more, like Baretti’s 
sluttish cook-maid, who, on being told that she had the house to clean, 
the fire to make, the clothes to wash, and a large dinner to dress, ran 
crying up stairs and went to bed in despair, I have been often tempted 
to shut my eyes on all my engagements and pursuits together. The 
vexations which have engrossed most of my mind, more indeed than the 
ought or needed to have done, were the necessity of dabbling still further 
in brick and mortar, when I had hoped I was at the end of my troubles, 
the continued plague of my waterless well, which at present only yields 
a fluid that would baffle the thirst of an Arab, the being compelled to 
run further into debt, which I hate and abhor, and, above all, the pro- 
spect of a law-suit for part of my last year's tithes. The manner in 
which these things have worried and unfitted me for writing and read- 
ing, has given me a pretty accurate knowledge of my own unfitness for 
business ; and I have, seriously, at times, been led to feel thankful that 
I have no children, since if I am thus annoyed without them, what anx- 
iety should I feel, if { had the embarrassed prospects of others to look to. 
For the last fortnight I have been endeavouring to run away from my 
cares into Wales, where Emily has had cares of another kind, in nursing 
her sister, Mrs. Dashwood, and attending her in her journey to London, 
where she is now waiting the departure of a store-ship to Malta,” 
But there was another source of uneasiness which sometimes 
served to cast a shade over his enjoyments, and to detract from that 
peace of mind which he so well deserved and so highly appre- 
ciated. ‘To those who knew him intimately at this period of his 
life, of which the writer of the present article was one, it was easy 
to perceive that the place where he was, however usefully and 
conscientiously filled, was not the place where he ought to be, 
because not that in which he was calculated to be of the greatest 
service; that though the duties of a parish priest were not irk- 
some to him, nor ill suited to his natural kindness and benevo- 
lence, they were not sufficient to occupy the grasp of his exten- 
sive mind, or fully to develope those fine qualities which were strug- 
gling for freer exercise and expansion. It could not escape 
their attention, that while few, very few, were capable of filling 
with honour those higher places of our hierarchy over which 
his fine qualities, not less than his learning and accomplish- 
ments, were calculated to shed a lustre, there were many who 
could have been quite as useful as himself in the character 
of a country clergyman. Nor could they conceal from them- 
selves that many of his studies and compositions, though, 
strictly speaking, in the line of his profession, were, in their cha- 
racter and object, raised above the level of his parishioners, and 
fitted for higher and more cultivated minds. ‘To somewhat of 
this feeling it appears he at mes was not a stranger himself, and 
in him it was accompanied with a scrupulous fear that such 
studies interfered with his parochial duties, and unfitted him for 
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those employments which properly belonged to his station as the 
pastor of a country parish. Under these impressions he felt some- 
times inclined to quarrel with his own pursuits, and at gloomy 
moments, when the spiritual improvement of his flock did not 
correspond with his own ardent wishes in their behalf, and with 
the high notions he had formed to himself of the effects of a faith- 
ful and diligent ministry, was ready, as he says, like the early con- 
verts, to burn his books, as being in some measure implicated in 
these defects, and to give himself up entirely to his pastoral care. 


** It is very foolish,” he says in a letter to Mr, Thornton, “ perhaps ; 
but I own I sometimes think that I am not thrown into that situation of 
life for which IL am best qualified. I am in a sort of half-way station, 
between a parson and a squire ; condemned, in spite of myself, to attend 
to the duties of the latter, while yet I neither do vor can attend to them 
sufficiently ; nor am 1 quite sure that even my literary habits are well- 
suited to the situation of a country clergyman. I have sometimes felt an 
unwillingness in quitting my books for the care of my parish; and have 
been tempted to fancy that, as my studies are Scriptural, I was not neg- 
lecting my duty. Yet I must not, and cannot, deceive myself; the du- 
ties which I am paid to execute have certainly the first claim on my at- 
tention ; and while other pursuits are my amusement, these are properly 
my calling. Probably, had I not been a scholar, other pursuits, or other 
amusements, would have stepped in, and I should have been exposed to 
equal or greater temptations ; but, I confess, when I consider how much 
I might have done, and how little, comparatively, | have done in my 
parish, | am sometimes inclined to think that a fondness for study is an 
unfortunate predilection for one who is the pastor of so many people. 
The improvement of my parish does not correspond to those pleasant 
dreams with which I entered on my office. My neighbours profess to 
esteem me; but an easy temper will, in this respect, go a great way. 
write sermons, and have moderately good congregations ; but not better 
than I had on first commencing my career. The schools, &c. which | 
projected are all comparatively at a stand-still; and I am occasionally 
disposed to fancy that a man cannot attend to two pursuits at once, and 
that it will be at length necessary to burn my books, like the early con- 
verts to Christianity, and, since Providence has called me to a station 
which so many men regard with envy, to give my undivided attention to 
the duties which it requires. 

** Wilmot, whom, next to yourself, I esteem and love most warmly, 
tells me that, with method and a little resolution, I may arrange all that 
I have to do, so as that one pursuit shall not interfere with another. 
wish I knew how, or that, knowing how, I had firmness to follow it. If 
you and your family would pass a part of your summer here, you might, 
like a college Visitor, correct what you found amiss ; and you need not 
be told that I shall listen to no suggestions with so much readiness as 
yours. Possibly, for I will own that I am in a gloomy humour, I exag- 
gerate circumstances ; but a day seldom passes without my being more 
or less affected by them. On the whole, perhaps, such repinings at the 
imperfect manner in which our duties are performed, are necessary parts 
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of our discipline, and such as we can never hope to get rid of. Do not; 
however, blame me for bestowing (as Dogberry says) all my tediousness 
upon you, but retaliate, when you have time, by a letter equally long, 
and equally egotistical.”—vol. i. p. 392—394. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that these were the scruples of an 
over-delicate and conscientious mind, arising from expectations 
too highly wrought, both from himself and others, and that the sub- 
Ject of them was nothing more than one of many such tempta- 
tions which happen to us all, and at all events infinitely preferable 
to many employments or amusements, by which other clergymen 
are often attracted and too much occupied. However this may 
be, it cannot be denied that they convey an useful lesson to 
all who are engaged in the ministry; and, at all events, they serve 
to throw light upon the character of Mr. Heber, and afford a 
clue to some of the difficulties that have occurred to many respect- 
ing the motives which induced him to accept the bishopric of India. 

We now come to one of those circumstances of his life to 
which we have before adverted, and which we shall give in the 
words of the editor herself, without further comment. 


“The parish of Hodnet being very extensive, contains, besides the 
perpetual curacy of Moreton See, already mentioned, a small chapel of 
ease, to which the curate is appointed by the rector. Weston chapel is 
within a mile of Hawkstone, and is generally attended by the family of 
the Hills. About this time the celebrated Mr. Rowland Hill, great 
uncle to the present baronet, Sir Rowland Hill, obtained the curate’s 
permission to preach in his pulpit; and a few days after, his intention 
was announced of preaching likewise in the dissenting chapel at Wool- 
lertou, which is also within the parish. Although Mr. Reginald Heber 
would not interfere with the right of the curate of Weston to admit to 
his pulpit any regularly ordained clergyman whom he thought fit, yet 
when he understood that it was Mr. Rowland Hill’s intention to preach 
on a subsequent day at Woollerton, he immediately, though with very 
painful feelings, forbad his officiating at Weston, and stated his reasons 
in letters to himself and to his brother, the Rev. Brian Hill. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. P , Curate of Weston, 
** Dear Sir, 


“ It is my wish that Mr. Rowland Hill be on no future occasion 
admitted to officiate in Weston Chapel. ‘To spare you any embarrass- 
ment or unpleasant discussion with him on the subject, I have just sent 
him a note, of which the following is a copy. I trust that you will see 
my motives for this step in their true light, and that you will believe me, 
dear Sir, ‘* Your's, with much respect and regard, 

ReoinaLp Heper.” 


“ To the Reo. Rowland Hill. 

“ Rev. Sin—I am informed that yesterday you addressed a sermon to my 
parishioners at Weston, and that you have announced your intention to 
preach on Wednesday next in the ry Chapel at Woollerton, and 
again at Weston on the ensuing Sunday. I think it my duty, as rector 
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of Hodnet, to request that you will not make use of the Chapel of ease 
at Weston. ‘The munificence of Sir Richard Hill in rebuilding it, and 
the friendship which has, for so many years, subsisted between our fami- 
lies, render this a very unpleasant task to me; but it is one from which 
1 am not justified in shrinking. 

“ Of your peculiar religious opinions I know but little; and I can well 
bear that a brother clergyman should differ from me on points which 
have no immediate reference to Christian faith or practice. But what- 
ever your opinions may be, and happy as I might feel myself in the 
assistance of any man of talent or orthodoxy, yet as a member of the 
Church of England, I will not permit that the pulpits where I bave any 
influence, shall be used by a person who encourages by his presence and 
preaching a dissenting place of worship. 

“ For this letter no apology is necessary. If you expect that your own 
way of preaching the Gospel should meet with a candid construction, you 
must allow me also my prejudices, my natural anxiety for the congrega- 
tions entrusted to my charge, and my zeal for those institutions which | 
have, through life, been taught to venerate. 

“ With the greatest respect and esteem for the family of which you 
are a member, and a ready acknowledgement of the purity of your 
motives, [ remain, Reverend Sir, your very humble Servant, 


ReGrinaLp Hepner.” 


“ To the Rev. Brian Hill. 


* Dear Sirn,— * * Iam far from desiring to dictate to any one, 
especially to one so much my senior, the manner in which he is to do 
good; but as I sincerely believe separation from the Church of England 
to be both evil in itself and productive of evil, 1 am very earnest that, in 
this neighbourhood at least, the popular and powerful name of Hill 
should not lend its sanction to meetings which I cannot help considering 
as sinful. If Mr. Hill has no intention of preaching in the neighbour- 
ing Dissenting Chapel, I cannot object to bis officiating at Weston, if 
Mr. Pugh thinks proper. Otherwise, however painful the task, I shall 
feel it right to bear my testimony against the practice. 1 have thought 
it my duty to be thus candid with you on a very distressing subject, 
begging you, at the same time, to believe that I have a perfect respect 
for your brother’s character and intentions, and am sensible how much I 
myself might learn from his dauntless zeal and unwearied exertions. 

** Believe me, dear Sir, your obliged friend, 
Reornacp Heser.” 
*« These letters were received in the same spirit with which they were 


written, and the circumstance did not interrupt the friendship which had 
so long existed, and still exists, between the families.”—vol. i. p. 422. 


It is edifying to see, in this firm but decorous interference, how 
admirably, while he was vindicating effectually his own views of 
ecclesiastical discipline, taking his stand upon the nght ground, 
and at the right moment, he knew how to preserve the respect due 
to the age and experience of the person with whom he had to do, 
and to the family of which that gentleman was a member. 
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He was always an attentive observer of the signs of the times, 
and was very early shocked at a fact to which the Bishop of 
London, in his Circular, has lately directed the attention of the 
public, viz. the character and views of those weekly publications 
which form the chief channel of political information to the 
people, and constitute the Sunday reading of the public-houses, 
so much frequented in London and its neighbourhood. 


“It is a singular circumstance that all the political information which 
the lowest classes receive, goes through a medium of this kind—that 
those who only see a newspaper once a week are sure to see in it per- 
sonal reflections on the regent, angry remonstrances about sinecures and 
large establishments, interesting anecdotes of Buonaparte, and long ex- 
tracts from Cobbett and Leigh Hunt.”—p. 433, 


Allied to this are the following observations, in a letter to 


Mr. Hay :— 


“I do not think that either the Spencean or the reformist partizans 
have made many converts among us; though I verily believe that Sou- 
they’s powerful exposition of the principles of the former, as it appeared 
in the Quarterly, and has since been copied into all provincial papers, 
has put many odd fancies into the brains of men, who, but for this in- 
fusion, would never have dreamt of such a system. It is a great misfor- 
tune, by the way, that a poor man who is fond of reading, has so little 
wholesome nourishment provided for this laudable appetite, that he is 
almost driven to satisfy it with. publications of the worst description, 
which are carefully disseminated through the country. This evil is not 
met by the usual distribution of tracts by the different religious societies, 
since their works are not read as amusement; and, therefore, though 
they may sometimes correct the evil of a blasphemous or seditious publi- 
cation, do not come in instead of such a work. Mrs. Hannah More’s 
repository, to a certain extent, answered this object, but an abridgement 
of some historical books, of the lives of the admirals, Southey’s Nelson, 
Hume’s History, &c., would, I think, be of still greater advantage, if a 
society could be instituted to print them in numbers, so cheap as to 
inake it more worth the while of the hawkers to sell them than Paine’s 
Age of Reason, &c., which I believe they now do sell to a greater 
amount than is generally supposed.”—p. 466. 


We cannot but think that there is in this respect a want 
of caution, as well as energy, in those who have the moral and 
religious state of their poorer countrymen at heart. The So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge have already stepped 
beyond their usual limits, by adding to their list a few books of 
entertaining knowledge, of which the parochial libraries have very 
generally availed themselves; but this is not enough to supply 
the defect. The Family Library contains books much too dear 
for gratuitous distribution, and often such as would not suit the 
class of persons of whom we speak; but the object is of great 
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importance, and by no means difficult, we think, to be attained : 
meanwhile, might it not be very practicable to publish one or two 
weekly papers, which, while they should convey such political 
information as the people are accustomed to look for, may 
blend it with such other matter,as may be more congenial to the 
objects of the day, and more improving, as well as equally 
attractive, to those who read ? 

In 1815 he was appointed to preach the Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford, which, though heard with crowded and admiring audi- 
ences at the time, were afterwards received with more qualified 
approbation by the public. ‘They were the occasion of what was 


very painful to him, a controversy, of which the following ac- - 
count Is given by the editor: 


A few months after its publication, an article which was subsequently 
acknowledged to have been written by the Rev. Nolan, appeared 
in the British Critic for December, 1816 and January, 1817, which 
contained such unwarrantable charges against Mr. Reginald Heber’s 
orthodoxy, as well as so much misrepresentation of his meaning, as te 
induce him to conquer his dislike to polemical controversy, and to publish 
an answer to the review. His pamphlet was generally considered a 
triumphant refutation of Mr, Nolan’s assertions ; and even his antagonist 
appears to have thought it, in a great degree, unanswerable, as, although 
he published a reply, it embraced only the former part of Mr. Heber’s 
answer, and the promised conclusion never made its appearance.” 


It cannot be denied that the attack of Mr. Nolan was harsh 
and unwarranted, and the manner in which the controversy closed 
would seem to argue that the charges were either abandoned by 
himself or by the public; but it was the opinion of many persons 
of that day, which time has since confirmed, that the Lectures 
were more liable to criticism in point of taste, than of doctrine— 
that the style was artificial and involved, and altogether that the 
work, both in structure and materials, was too ambitious—and this, 
it is inferred, was the opinion of the author himself—for in all his 
subsequent compositions, and particularly in his life of Jeremy 
Taylor, he adopted a mode of writing, infinitely more simple 
and more pleasing. For ourselves we are sometimes disposed to 
think, that the style of the Bampton Lectures was not even then 
natural to him ; but rather the especial effort of his youthful mind, 
strongly impressed with the sublimity of the subject and desirous 
to raise his diction to a level with it—at all events, there 1s 
nothing like it in the works which preceded, no more than in 
those which followed it. 

At this time he lost his younger brother, for whom he had a 
great affection, and it is remarkable that from this occasion may 
be dated a devotional practice, which he afterwards observed, of 
recording every remarkable event of his life, by a short prayer; 
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many of these are given in the work, all showing a deep and 
abiding sense of God’s mercy and presence, and some of them 
affording interesting specimens of secret devotion. 

In 1817 he was made Prebendary of St. Asaph by Dr. Lux- 
more, and hence arose more frequent journies into Wales, in the 
course of which his light and grateful spirit, always strongly im- 
pressed with the beauties of natural scenery, broke out into such 
effusions as the following. 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. 


“Oh green was the corn as I rode on my way, 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 

And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from bis cloud, 
‘Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the bill, 
And yet, though it left me all dropping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward Tom 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad over head. 


Oh, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 

Through sunshine and shower may our progress be even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of Heaven ! 


HAPPINESS. 


One morning in the month of May 
I wander'd o’er the hill ; 

Though nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 


Can God, I thought, the good, the great, 
‘These meaner creatures bless, 

And yet deny our human state 
The boon of happiness ? 


‘Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

Where, in creation’s wild domains, 
Can perfect bliss be found ? 


The birds wild caroll’d over head, 
The breeze around me blew, 

And nature’s awful chorus said, 
No bliss for man she knew ! 


I question’d love, whose early ray 
So heav'nly bright appears ; 
And love, in answer, seem’d to say, 
His light was dimm’d by tears. 
HH 2 
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I question’d friendship—friendship mourn’d, 
And thus her answer gave : 

The friends whom fortune had not turn’d 
Were vanish'd in the grave ! 


-Task'd of feeling,—if her skill 
Could heal the wounded breast ? 
And found her sorrows streaming still, 
For others’ griefs distrest. 


I ask’d if vice could bliss bestow ? 
Vice boasted loud and well: 
But, fading, from her pallid brow 

The venom’'d roses fell. 


I question’d virtue,—virtue sigh’d, 
No boon could she dispense ; 

Nor virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble penitence ! 


I guestion’d Death, the grisly shade 
Relax'd his brow severe ; 
And ‘TI am happiness,’ he said, 
‘ If virtue guides thee here !’ "—p. 453—475. 


In 1818 his wife was brought to bed at Chester of a daughter, 
which was a source of great delight to him; but the blessing was 
bestowed only to be rapidly withdrawn, and to become an affliction 
and a trial to them, of which he thus speaks to Mr. ‘Thornton: 


“* God has been pleased to afflict us in the point where we were 
most sensible of affliction, and least prepared to expect it, in the death 
of our little daughter, which took place yesterday morning, after a severe 
illness of several days, and one night passed in strong convulsions. She 
had been not perfectly well for the last month, which was attributed to 
her teeth coming; but I now apprehend that water had been forming in 
her head during that time; this was the cause of her death. Emily has 
borne her loss with as much tranquillity as I could expect; she has 
received the Sacrament from my hands this morning, and is, I believe, 
fully resigned, and sensible of God's abundant mercy, even when His 
afflictions fall heaviest. I am myself more cut down than [ thought I 
should, but I hope not impatient ; though I cannot help thinking, that, 
whatever other children I may be blessed with, I shall never love any like this 
little one, given me after so many years’ expectation, and who promised 
in personal advantages and intelligence to be even more than a parent 
ordinarily hopes for. But I do not forget, that to have possessed her at all, 
aud to have enjoyed the pleasure of looking at her and caressing her for 
six months, was God's free gift, and still less do I forget that He who 
has taken her will, at length, I hope, restore her to us. God bless you 
in your wife and children, my dear Thornton, as well as with all other 
mercies, is the sincere prayer of 

‘ Your affectionate friend, 
Hener.’ "—i. 500. 
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To this we may add the recorded prayer of his retirement. 


Miserere nostrém, Deus ! Lugentis orbaque matris audi preces ; tui- 
que (quod omnium est optimum) da Spirités solatium per Jesum Christum, 
Dominum nostrum. Amen,” —vol. i. p. 500. 

The next thing in the order of his life which attracts our at- 
tention 1s a short commentary upon certain passages of Mr. 
Scott’s “ Force of 'T'ruth,” written, as it appears, on the spur of 
the occasion, when he was from home and without books, for 
the satisfaction of a young lady in whose mind the work in ques- 
tion seems to have inspired doubts, if it had not shaken esta- 
blished opinions. For this lady, a very sensible and accomplished 
person, the daughter of a neighbour, Mr. Dodd, of Edge, he had 
conceived a very high regard; he took great pleasure in super- 
intending her studies, and she appears to have been one of 
four persons te whom, besides his own family, he solemnly be- 
queathed his blessing, when on the eve of a perilous journey in 
India. We have been much struck with the perusal of this little 
piece, which is a good specimen of liberal controversy, admirably 
adapted for its purpose, and seeking the truth in Love. ‘The 
arguments are popular, but so are those of his adversary, and 
such as the occasion required; they are, however, forcibly and in- 
geniously put, and can rarely fail of bringing conviction; and, as 
the work in question has been always much praised and strongly 
recommended by Mr. Scott’s party, we shall venture to exceed 
the limits of our review for the purpose of inserting a portion of 
the answer. 

His defence of the great body of the church of England 
divines is just and animated; and his exposure of the unsound 
basis of Mr. Scott’s claim to infallibility admirable. It is not 
usual for a discussion of this serious nature to open in such a 
way; nevertheless we would not rob the document of its friendly 
character. 

“« My Dear Charlotte, 1819. 

‘© Several years had elapsed since I last read Mr. Scott's 

‘Force of Truth ;’ and I am glad that my attention has again been called 
to it, because it is a work which one can hardly read without deriving 
advantage from the eminent piety and sincerity which pervade. it, and 
the truth of many of the _ er enforced in it. God knows how ear- 
nestly I myself desire to be altogether such a one as Mr. Scott is, in 
strength of faith, purity of heart and life, and devotion of myself to God's 
will and service ; and it is because I regret that his example, and the 
truths which he recommends, should be encumbered by any irrelevant or 
erroneous opinions, that I am the more anxious to point out to you the 
parts in which I differ from him, and what appear to me the leading and 
rvading mistakes of his system. ‘To the few points in controversy 
Seairens us, I have now for many years paid considerable attention, 
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though certainly I have never been so much interested in them, as in 
those on which the Calvinists and Arminians are agreed in regarding as 
* the great power of God to salvation.’ 

“* Excepting incidentally, I have never written or preached on them, 
because I regard it as the great misfortune of our times, that men have 
been squabbling and calling names about doctrines not essential, and 
differences which only exist in words, to the neglect of the real interests 
of the souls committed to their charge. But the course of my studies 
has often brought them under my attention; my reading has been ex- 
tensive among the elder divines of all sects and parties; and though I 
will not deny that I have been always under some degree of prejudice 
against the peculiarities of Calvinism, I do not think I have read ,the 
works of its advocates with an uncandid or uncharitable spirit. So far I 
am, perhaps, as well qualified to judge of the question as Mr, Scott was. 
In one respect there has, indeed, been « difference in our system of in- 
quiry, inasmuch as, though I have always prayed God for the aid of His 
spirit to guide me generally into all truth, and more especially into the 
knowledge of whatever truth was necessary or profitable to my salvation 
and the salvation of others, yet I have not ventured to ask or hope that 
the Holy Ghost would secure me from all errour, or enable me to decide 
on topics so abstruse as those of free-will, and the final perseverance of 
the elect. You will, therefore, take my notions on these and such-like 
points, as the opinion of one sufficiently weak and fallible; and who, 
though he believes himself right in his conclusions, has looked for no 
other aid in forming them, than (what I really trust I have received in 
answer to my worthless prayers) a teachable mind, and grace to use 
diligently the means of information offered to me. 

“ That Mr. Scott has expected more than this seems to me the lurk- 
ing root of the errours into which he has fallen. He reasons throughout 
his work, particularly in the conclusion, to this effect : ‘ 1 have examined 
these doctrines carefully; | have prayed diligently to God the — 
Ghost to show me the truth; I believe He bas heard my prayers; and, 
therefore, [ am sure that all which I have written is frue.’ He pro- 
fesses, indeed, (in p. 64 and 80) to make a distinction between doctrines 
absolutely necessary, and those which are peculiar to Calvinists. But, 
on the other hand, he tells us that the system of true Christianity is 
‘ incomplete without them.’ (p. 62.) He tells us (p. 71,) that he has 
been led to adopt a system (which, in p. 72, he explains to be, ‘ every 
doctrine of the despised system of Calvin,’) ‘ under the guidance and 
teaching of the Holy Spirit ;’ and, therefore, it is plain that he has ex- 
pected as a right, and as the promised return to his faithful prayers, not 
only the sanctifying and purifying graces of the Holy Ghost, not only 
grace to perceive the things which were absolutely necessary to his sal- 
vation—but power to determine between the opposite arguments of Cal- 
vin and Episcopius. 

“« Now this arises from a misconception of the promises made to 
prayer, and an inattention to what wee within and around us. It is, 
indeed, as certain as God is true, that whatever He has authorised us to 
ask of Him, He will grant to our faithful prayers through Jesus Christ. 
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a when ask for more than He has promised, we ask for what we 
ave no right to expect ; we presume beyond His offered mercy; and so 
far from being bound by the pious © hear our prayer, it is well for 
us if He does not send chastisement or blindness instead of the prosperity 
or knowledge for which we are over-anxious. But it is certain that God 
has only promised us necessary things; and all the passages in Scripture 
which Mr. Scott quotes (p. 75, 77, &c.) are understood by all parties as 
referring to necessary things only, Thus, if a child asks bread of his 
father, a good parent will not give him a stone; but if he asks for a fine 
coat, for a costly toy or an unnecessary (to him, perhaps, an unwhole- 
some) dainty, his father will refuse his request, and possibly punish him 
for making it; and if E should pray to be made a bishop or an expert 
mathematician, I should fal) under the same censure. In like manner, 
in spiritual gifts, placed as we are in the lowest rank of spiritual beings, 
and sentenced for the present to ‘ see through a glass darkly,’ it is plain 
that the promises of ‘ the myn 5 to those who ask Him,’ of being 
‘ being guided into all truth,’ having ‘ by the same Spirit a right 
judgement in ail things,’ must be limited to such aids and particulars as 
may ensure our salvation throug Jesus Christ! and that we may as well 
ask for the wings of an angel, as freedom from errour in whatever doc- 
trinal point may chanee to attract our attention. Were it otherwise, 
there could be no such thing as difference of opinion among those who 
are really God’s children, while it is plain that such difference exists 
among men who are likely to have prayed for the help of the Holy Ghost 
as earnestly, (though with somewhat different expectations of the man- 
ner in which their prayers were to be heard) as Mr. Scott himself. Nor 
can we decide under how many or how great circumstances cf errour 
God may allow His children to remain, or how small a measure of light 
is sufficient, in His hands, to bring them to Him. - 

“* Many of the leading doctrines of popery are, to all appearances, 
subversive of some of the plainest and most essential articles of the 
Christian faith ; yet I cannot read the lives of Bellarmine, Charles Bor- 
romeo, Vincent de St. Paul, Fenelon, and Pascal, without feeling that 
they were holy and humble men, incessant in prayer, and devoted to God 
and to their inquiries after truth; or without a painful consciousness 
that, with all the clearer views of God’s dispensations which I believe 
myself to possess, 1 should be happy nd my hopes, and certainly 
beyond my deserts, to sit at the feet of the meanest among. them in 
Heaven. Nor dare we, as I conceive, deny that men like these, how- 
ever grievously mistaken in some points, were under the guidance and 
teaching of that Spirit from whose inspiration only such virtues as theirs 
could proceed. 

“ Notwithstanding, therefore, Mr. Scott's prayers and sincerity, he 
may be in errour of the most pernicious kind, though God in His mercy 
may, through mists and darkness, conduct him to Himself. And how 
much or how little of his views of religion is erroneous, must be proved 
by argument and the test of the Holy Scriptures, not by the sincerity of 
his conviction, the intensity of his devotion, or, what he himeelf lays so 
much stress on, the strength of those prejudices, those hopes and fears 
which he had to encounter in his progress to Calvinism."’—vol. i. p. 533 
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In 1820 his parish was visited by Providence with the typhus 
fever, which fell as usual most heavily upon the poor. During 
this gloomy season this excellent pastor was found exerting him- 
self with double diligence amongst them, bearing with him com- 
fort and instruction wherever he went, healing both the bodies 
and souls of men. Although warned of his danger, he neither 
relaxed from his exertions, nor contracted the sphere of them, 
being always seen where the disorder was most prevalent—con- 
fiding in the power, resigned to the will of Heaven, and deter- 
mined to do his duty whatever might be the consequence. At 
last, however, he was himself struck with the disease, which was 
communicated to his family; but all happily recovered. Under 
the impression of these scenes his piety glowed with greater 
ardour, and the record of his private meditations particularly 
abounds with humble and ardent prayers for his spiritual improve- 
ment and greater success in his parochial duties. 


On his next birth-day he thus expressess himself: ‘‘ Oh utinam anno- 
rum preteritorum vitia, stultitiam, mollitiem, ignaviam exhinc abjicerem ! 
Libera me, bone Deus, ab omni peccato! e laqueis diaboli animum expedi ! 
meque tuum fac, tibique deditum per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum, 

men.’ 

During this interval his leisure hours were occupied with a 
variety of literary labours—the composition of his Hymns—the 
Life of Jeremy ‘Taylor, a very interesting and valuable work—a 
set of Sermons for Oxford—a learned and laborious History of 
the Cossaks—and another mighty scheme, which drew largely 
upon all his resources, and occupied every moment of his spare 
time, viz. a Dictionary of the Bible after the manner of Calmet. 
Of this work, he says himself that the materials increased upon 
him, and the prospect of its termination seemed to recede in pro- 
portion as he advanced; but he pursued it with great spirit and 
ardour till his appointment to India, and it must be a subject of 
regret to all who knew how well qualified he was, by his various 
attamments and power of attention, for such a task, that it was 
never brought nearer to a close. Occasionally, however, notwith- 
standing these serious occupations, he amused an idle hour among 
his friends with lighter compositions, many of which are given in 
the work. ‘These, indeed, cost him nothing; they flowed from 
him like ordinary conversations ; and if others had not sometimes 
taken pains to recollect or record them, they would not have been 
preserved or remembered by himself. 

We hasten now, however, to more eventful as well as more 
dignified and important scenes of his life; but having spoken of 
his collection of Hymns, which was now almost completed, we 
cannot refrain from recommending to our readers his letter to 
the Bishop of London, written in the hope of his co-operation. 
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It appears that the Bishop approved of many of the Hymns, 
but did not think it right to promise the seal of his authority, 
alleging very reasonably, that they ought to be approved by the 
public in the first instance, and besides expressing a doubt whe- 
ther ornamented poetry was ever likely to be attractive to the 
illiterate. 

We now come to the most important as well as the most cri- 
tical epoch of his life—his appointment to the Bishopric of India. 
Upon this subject much discussion and no inconsiderable hesi- 
tation took place, and many letters are introduced for the purpose 
of throwing light upon it. Of those we shall give the substance 
as briefly as we can. ‘The offer came from his friend Mr. C. 
Wynne, and it is certain that there was something very attractive 
to him, and not altogether unexpected in it. He had read much 
of India, and had reflected deeply upon the state and prospects 
of Christianity in that country, more particularly since the ap- 
pointment of Bishop Middleton; and there was something in his 
own character and acquirements, and more, perhaps, in his posi- 
tion in society and in. the Church, which told him that he was not 
unfitted to build upon the foundation that Dr, Middleton had so 
admirably laid. ‘This was his first motive—the day-dream, as he 
calls it, which often visited his mind. But some influence is due 
to the poetic view he took of the country itself, which had consider- 
able charms for him—its monuments of ancient art and grandeur, 
its majestic rivers, and above all, its matchless mountains. Under 
these impressions his first impulse was to accept the offer, but it 
was couched in terms of some obscurity, and to a modest mind 
requiring explanation. Besides, Mrs. Heber was in Wales, with 
her father, and could not immediately be consulted. ‘This occa- 
sioned some delay. Meanwhile the intelligence was communi- 
cated to his friends, and every objection which prudence or 
affection could suggest was impressed upon him by those who re- 

retted the experiment on their own account, or dreaded it on his, 
Nor did he fail to weigh well the subject himself, with constant 
prayers to Heaven for guidance and sound judgment. He could 
not but feel that the preachership of Lincoln's Inn, to which he 
had lately been appointed, by opening a wider field of usefulness 
at home, had altered the religious view of the question, and ad- 
mitted other reasons to have their weight—that his literary pros- 
pects must be abandoned or suspended—his fair prospects in the 
Church given up—and many tender ties of family and friendship 
severed; but none of these things moved him like the state of 
his mother and his only child, the former too old to admit a ho 
of ever meeting him again, the latter too young and too delicate 
to encounter an Indian climate. So formidable, indeed, did the last 
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objection appear, particularly when a ener by a distinguished 
physician, that in two letters to Mr. Wynn he formally declined 
the appointment; but scarcely was this resolution taken than it 
was regretted and recalled; amore favourable opinion respecting 
the prospects of the child was received from a Bengal physician, 
and Mrs, Heber being perfectly reconciled to the plan, and de- 
termined to accompany him, he felt himself at liberty to follow his 
own course, and to become what he had long wished to be—“ a 
director of missionaries, and ministering to the spititual wants of 
a large colony.” From the moment he had thus put his hand to 
the plough, it is but justice to say he never looked back. The 
king approved the appointment January, 1823, and on the 16th 
June in the same year he embarked for India. 

Before he sailed he took a formal leave of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. ‘To those who remember the an- 
swer of Dr. Heber to the eloquent vaiedictory oration pronounced 
by the Bishop of Lincoln at the house of the Society, and the 
effect produced by it upon all present, it will be interesting to 
read the passage in the narrative which follows :— 


On the 13th he received the valedictory address of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, delivered by the Bishop of Bristol. He 
was accompanied to Bartlett's Buildings by Sir Robert Harry oo 
On their way, Sir Robert, to whom the editor is indebted for the fact, 
asked him to let him see his reply, “‘ assuming that, as at other places, 
on occasions of form and importance, the speech and the answer would 
alike be read by the respective prelates.’ ‘The bishop told him that he 
had indeed received, by Bishop Kaye's courtesy, a copy of the intended 
address, but that he had not written his reply, and should trust to the 
feelings of the moment to supply it. “I was, therefore,” Sir Robert 
adds, ** equally delighted and surprised to hear him speak, though with 
feelings justly and naturally excited, with a command of language, and 
with a fullness and freedom of thought, and at the same time a caution 
which became one addressing such a society at such a time, when every 
word would be watched in India as well as in England. We shall long 
remember the sensation which he produced, when he declared that his 
last hope would be to be the chief Missionary of the Society in the East ; 
and the emotion with which we all knelt down at the close; sorrowing 
most of all that we should see his face no more.” 


It is not our intention to continue our extracts from the second 
volume, with the same freedom we have used in the first, because 
the life of the Bishop in India, has been made known to the public 
so fully and faithfully in his own Journal, and in “ The Last Days,” 
by Mr. Robinson, as to render such a task unnecessary; but there 
are some documents, now for the first time offered to the public, 
in this part of the work so curious and characteristic, that we 
cannot persuade ourselves to bring our account of him to a close 
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without taking some notice of them. Among these, the first that 
offers, is a letter to Mr. Davies, one of the Company’s Chaplains 
at Bombay, containing his judgment, and the reasons of it, upon 
a question, which awaited his arrival betwixt that gentleman and 
Archdeacon Barnes.—It presents the Bishop under a new 
character, and in a new point of view, and shows with what wis- 
dom, and learning, and consideration, nay with what dignity and 
firmness, a kind and tender spirit like his could pronounce upon 
matters connected with his office, when the occasion called for his 
interference; we shall give a portion of his letter. The question 
was whether the Archdeacon had a right to preach in Mr. Davies's 
Church whenever he might see fit, and after supporting the right 
upon different grounds, he thus proceeds— 


* It is not necessary, then, for an ecclesiastical ruler to prove, in each 
icular exercise ‘of spiritual or ecclesiastical authority, that he is 
acked by some particular statute of the temporal sovereign; that his 
letters patent have expressly provided for the point in dispute; or that 
there is a precedent exactly corresponding in the records of a court of 
equity. Still less is it decent or proper for a minister of the Church to 
intrench himself, in every instance, behind the letter of the law, and re- 
_ fuse to obey his superior in what that superior has, possibly, no power to 
enforce by civil penalties. His obedience should be, not for wrath but 
conscience sake ; his question, not ‘ can I safely resist ?’ but ‘ can I Je- 
gally obey?’ And, I repeat it, where no known law is broken, no sub- 
stantial civil right infringed, the injunction of a 7. (whether sup- 
ported by the specific terms of his patent or not) is binding on the con- 
science of his clergy. | 
‘« If the case were otherwise,—if the power of such a spiritual fune- 
tionary (unlike the kingdom of his Divine Master) were of this world 
only; if he were only to be heard where he was backed by acts of par- 
liament, and surrounded with the pains and penalties of temporal courts 
of Justice, it is apparent that the oath of canonical obedience, which 
every clergyman takes, with the sanction of the State itself, at the time of 
his ordination, would be merely an idle form, unproductive of any real 
authority or Church union, It would be needless to make a man swear 
to do that, for refusing to do which he must lose his maintenance or be 
cast into prison. It follows that a possibility at least was contemplated 
of other questions to be determined, and other regulations to be made. 
And I really cannot conceive how we are to understand some of the 
lainest and least equivocal words in our language, if the oath whicli you 
a taken, and which I am persuaded you are as far as any man from 
desiring to violate or to despise, does not imply your obedience to any 
ecclesiastical arrangements of your ordinary, which are not contrary to 
the laws of God, or the laws of the land, or the vested civil rights of in- 
dividuals, 
“ Of the laws of God I have already spoken, and till some opposing 
statute, or some recorded case is adduced of a contrary tendency, must 
continue to believe that the laws of the land, by implication at least, are 
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favourable to my view of the subject. I know nothing more immedi- 
ately tending to spiritual things than the power of sending labourers into 
the vineyard, and recommending such labourers, with parental authority, 
to the friendly reception of their brethren. And you must find some 
better grounds than a reported recommendation of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or a reported pleasantry of Mr. Canning’s,* (both of which, how- 
ever, I have reason to believe had reference to a very different transac- 
tion,) before I shall be inclined to depart from the exercise and enforce- 
ment of a right, to which I consider myself generally warranted by 
Scripture. 

OF the civil and vested rights of individuals, God forbid I should be 
careless. But by the regulation in question, what rights are wounded? 
What injury is done to any one? You are well aware that the Arch- 
deacon is not empowered to perform, nay, that he is expressly inhibited 
from performing, any duties for which fees are usually demanded or re- 
ceived. It is hard to say to what amount a court of justice would assess 
the damages arising to a preacher, from his being relieved by his supe- 
rior from the task of composing twelve or fourteen sermons out of about 
sixty. And I am assured by the highest authorities in India, that it is 
highly improbable that any court of law would interfere with a bishop in 
the moderate exercise of a discretion so purely ecclesiastical. , 

* Even in England, then, where the Church of the parochial minister 
is his freehold, the bishop, as I apprehend, is competent to grant a 
license to whom he pleases, for an occasional entrance into any pulpit of 
his diocese; and the archdeacon, as I have shown, is the person, of all 
others, in whose favour such a regulation might be expected. But in 
India, what right have you which can be injured by such a regulation? 
Your right to the pulpit, and your continuance in that right, are strictly 
during pleasure. You may be removed immediately to any other sta- 
tion, or no station at all, by an order of the Governor in Council; and 
the freehold of the Church, so far as such a term is applicable to the 
case, resides, I apprehend, in the East India Company. But the Com- 
pany have, by their own act, placed the archdeacon there; and in their 
deed, preparatory to consecration, assigned it to the purposes of Divine 
Worship, in the form, and according to the custom of the Church of 
England. And I have not the smallest reason to suppose that the Court 
of Directors at home, or any of the local governments in this country, 
either have objected, or do » Frc to the regulations made for this pur- 
pose by Bishop Middleton. Those regulations have been made more 
than sufficiently public in all the three presidencies of India. At Cal- 


* For enabling the reader to understand this passage, it is necessary to mention, that 
Mr. Davies had, in defence of his own conduct, asserted in one letter to Archdeacon 
Barnes, that “ the Court of Directors had explicitly declared their desire that the con- 
troul exercised over their chaplains should be confined simply to a spiritual jurisdic- 
tion.” In another he says, “ [ beg to subjoin also for your information the opinion 
given by Mr. Canning: when the matter of Madras, which is precisely the same as 
that agitated here, and the desire of our late prelate to extend the authority of his over- 
seers at the Presidencies of India was communicated to him, he immediately said, ‘ the 


law of the land cannot be altered, which it would be necessary to do to meet the good 
Bishop's wishes.’ "—Ep. 
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cutta they find a place in the government printed register. At Madras 
they were, at first, publicly opposed, and have since been quietly acqui- 
esced in. At Bombay they have been acted on without opposition or 
difficulty, till you yourself, on a groundless scruple of conscience, and on 
no ciyil grounds, (for those last do not seem to have occurred to you till 
after you had commenced your opposition,) thought fit to resist the au- 
thority, and withdraw yourself from the ministry of your diocesan and 
ecclesiastical superior. 

“To his Excellency the Governor of Bombay, to the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India, and to the Honourable the Court of Directors, when- 
ever they object to the regulations in question, I shall be ready and 
willing, with all due respect, to render a reason for my conduct. And I 
have no fear that I shall fail in convincing them of the propriety of some 
such measure with that which you object to, and how little such a mea- 
sure can be regarded as invading the comforts and rights of the chap- 
lains, or their own power and patronage. But, till this occurs, I am 
bound by a sacred duty to maintain the principle, that, where no negative 
is opposed by the laws of God or man, the power of the bishop in eccle- . 
siastical matters is binding on all such as are of his communion, and on 
those, surely, above all, whose ordination engagements were a lie to the 
Holy Ghost, if they were not something more than an empty ceremony. 

“If the regulations of Bishop Middleton are practically found disad- 
vantageous, or if they have been (of which no complaint bas been 
brought before me) so abused as either to wound the feelings or inter- 
fere with the convenieuce of the chaplains, I shall be ready to attend to 
whatever suggestions you may offer, and shall be far from adhering to 
any rule which it is obviously desirable to change, or support any eccle- 
siastical officer in oppression or discourtesy. But, in the meantime, and 
on the grounds which I have stated, I entreat you, as your fellow-labourer 
in the Lord, as your spiritual father (however unworthy the name) I 
advise, exhort and admonish you, that you no longer seek to narrow the 
usefulness and impede the labours of your brother—that you no longer 
continue to offer to the heathen, and those who differ from our Church, 
the spectacle of a clergy divided among themselves, and a minister in 
opposition to his spiritual superiors; but that you recall your unguarded 
words; that you recollect your ordination engagement; and even if you 
are still unconvinced as to the full extent of the claims which your arch- 
deacon and your diocesan possess over you, that you would be réady to 
abandon for the sake of peace some little of your supposed independence, 
and rather endure a wrong than violate a charity. 

“ That the God of peace, of order, and of love, may enlighten, direct 
and bless you, is the sincere prayer of, Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful servant in Christ, 
“ Reoinacp Catcurra. 
Vol. ii. pp. 164—168. 
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It is right to add, that Mr. Davies acquiesced unconditionally 
in the Bishop’s decision, and that the latter, in his subsequent 
letter to the Archdeacon, wisely counselled that the right which he 
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had vindicated should be exercised with caution and moderation— 
that it was not advisable to advance any new claim, or even to 
exercise an old one ina manner that might provoke discussion, 
Another thing which occupied his attention on his arrival in India, 
related to the members of the Church Missionary Society; the 
union of these active and zealous persons in one uniform and 
consistent plan, with those of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society for propagating the Gospel, under his 
license and authority,—enabling him to profit by their assistance, 
in cases, which frequently occurred, of suspended duties, by the 
death or sickness of the Government chaplains,—had always been 
considered by him, as an object of great importance, even when 
in England, and in which for many reasons he thought it likely 
that he should succeed.—In this view, he had armed himself with 
the opinion of the Advocate General, as well as with the consent 
of the Parent Society at home,—and one of his first cares in his 
new office was to carry this union into effect. But when the 
matter came to be proposed to the affiliated Society at Cal- 
cutta, of which the Bishop was President, although approved 
by the Missionaries, it was successfully opposed, by the Lay 
Members—on the ground of some unnecessary fears that the au- 
thority of the Bishop, in other hands, might afterwards be made a 
handle for the mjury of the Society. ‘They consented, however, 
afterwards, to make it a bye-law; and thus the Bishop gained his 
object and was well content, for though he had authority to en- 
force his license, he would have been hurt to act upon it without 
their concurrence. ‘This was the occasion of the following letter 
to Mr. Mill— 


* Dear Mr. Principat, 

“Tam pressed to-day by more than usual correspondence; yet I 
cannot refrain from thanking you for your attendance at the meeting 
yesterday, as well as for the wise and seasonable amendment which you 
proposed. The manner in which that was received was not, indeed, 
such as to encourage your future visits to us; yet | have many reasons 
for wishing and hoping that they will be frequent. © Many allowances, 
you know as well as I do, must be made for the peculiar circumstances 
of India, the novelty of episcopal authority in these countries, and the 
suspicion, arising from an ignorance of its real nature, with which every 
claim made by that authority is regarded by those laymen who made 
up the majority of yesterday’s debate. With all such it seems to be 
my business to proceed calmly; from all such to bear as much as I am 
justified in doing, till by a diligent discharge of my more popular 
duties, I ean obtain a patient hearing for my unpopular claims, and 
prove, as I verily believe I shall be able to do, how much those claims 
have been misunderstood and misrepresented. In the meantime, as 
you would observe, I yesterday repeatedly laid claim to the right in 
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question, as that which I had already begun to exercise, and which I 
should continue to do whether they formerly recognized it or no; and 
you may observe also, that I refused to receive it (as conveyed in the 
amendment) as a personal compliment to myself, and not to my official 
character, I have since had the satisfaction to hear that many, even 
of those who were not with us, now regret the event of the discussion ; 
and that if the same measure is brought forward in a form, somewhat 
altered, in the committee, there is no doubt of its being carried. It is 
in this hope, notwithstanding the foolish things which were said yester- 
day, that I have continued in my situation as president; and it is in 
this hope that I expect to derive great benefit to the Church from the 
attendance of yourself and men like you. It is, after all, an object not 
to be abandoned hastily,—to retain a numerous and wealthy, and most 
active body of men in the avowed allegiance of the Church, and at a 
distance from the ready embrace of the dissenters. It is something, 
much more, to attach such a body in spirit as well as in name, to our 
forms and discipline; and it was a source of much encouragement to 
me yesterday, that all the missionaries present, and all the other Clergy, 
except one, were among our active and anxious supporters. 

** With these on the side of Church discipline (who only are likely to 
be affected by it) 1 have no fear but that a really sound and apostolical 
discipline may be revived and established; and I confess that I see no 
place under Heaven where such a discipline is more likely to produce 
the best effects, or to exist in its ancient purity, than in a Church like 
the Indian, where pluralities are unknown; where ecclesiastical courts 
are new and, as yet, blameless of the abominable corruptions which, 
in England, defile and disgrace them; and where, according to the hint 
which I gave you when we first met, but which I cannot now venture 
to speak of publicly, a modification of our old neglected canons may 
be effected, in which the climate and the change of manners may be 
consulted, and a nearer approach obtained to those models which bear 
the united stamp of good sense and venerable antiquity. If I am 
spared and enabled he even the first stone of such a fabric, I feel as 
if I could say‘ Domine, nunc dimittis.’ With every good wish for your- 
self and Mrs. Mill, 

‘¢ Believe me, dear Principal, 
“ Ever your’s most truly, 
ReGinaLp Caucutta.” 


This, however, was ouly one of the many cases in which the 
Bishop’s care, and caution, and labour were required ; and we can- 
not refrain from copying a statement of his ordinary occupations, 
from which we think it will appear, that arduous and fatiguing 
and even dangerous sometimes as his journey was, it was almost 
repose and relaxation, compared with his exertions, and solici- 
tudes, while nominally at rest at Calcutta. 


“The scarcity of chaplains in the Bengal presidency, and the bad 
health of some of those who were resident in Calcutta, made the Bishop 
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feel it necessary to perform, himself, as much or more duty than he had 
been accustomed to do in England. On one Sunday, some weeks after 
his arrival, he wrote two sermons; preached twice in the Cathedral: 
baptized a child in the fort; and read through, and commented on a 
large packet of papers on ecclesiastical business. ‘The unfortunate de- 
tention of the ship which contained nearly all his manuscript sermons, 
added much to the pressure of business in which he was involved; in- 
asmuch as he generally had to compose one whenever he preached. 
But though he frequently went to bed exhausted with the labours of the 
day, to which were added the demands upon his time and attention 
which the common civilities of life required, and which were the more 
cheerfully complied with, as he felt that his influence among the higher 
ranks of society in Calcutta increased, the more familiarly he associ- 
ated with them, he seldom could be persuaded to relax from the rules 
he had prescribed to himself, so soon as he became acquainted with the 
state of the Church in India, and in which he persisted with rather 
augmenting than decreasing diligence to the last. And this too in a 
climate which more particularly indisposes men to exertion of any 
kind, whether mental or bodily; and where the constant exhaustion 
during the greater part of the year is such, as no one, except from ex- 
perience, can picture to himself. ‘The Bishop thus describes the heat. 
‘It is impossible to sit still under the most favourable circumstances, 
without streaming with perspiration; our windows are all close shut 
up, and our rooms darkened to keep out the hot and molten atmos- 
phere, which streams in wherever it can find an entrance, like the 
breath of a huge blast furnace.” Often has the editor earnestly re- 
quested him to spare himself, when, on descending from the pulpit, she 
saw him almost unable to speak from exhaustion: or when, after a few 
hours rest at night, he would rise at four o'clock to attend a meeting, 
or visit a school, and then pass the whole of the day, till sunset, in 
mental labour, without allowing himself the hour's mid-day sleep, in 
which the most active generally indulge. ‘To such remonstrances he 
would answer, that these things were necessary to be done; and that 
the more zealous he was in the discharge of his own duties, he could, 
with the greater justice, urge activity on such of his clergy as he might 
deem deficient. 

‘The application for resident chaplains from the inhabitants of many 
of the principal stations, which the Bishop received, occasioned him 
much painful uneasiness; they were but too generally such as he had 
it not in his power to flatter with the least hope of receiving a favour- 
able answer from government, though he never failed to lay them be- 
fore the proper authorities in as earnest a manner as possible, nor to 
state their requests at home. The greater number of the Company’s 
chaplains are licensed to districts, separated from each other by large 
tracts of country, containing a considerable number of Europeans, 
who are either entirely debarred from the ordinances of their 3 
or obliged to take long and expensive journeys to the nearest statton of 
a resident clergyman. From six stations within the presidency of 
Fort William, the Bishop received, during his visitation, most pressing 
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demands for resident missionaries, with an assurance that every assis- 
tance and encouragement would be given them, while to only two or 
three was he able to assign even the occasional services of the nearest 
chaplain. 

‘“‘ When the Bishop landed in Bengal, he took the office of Presi- 
dent of the Diocesan Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
éstablished in Calcutta; the native schools, and the various branches of 
the Society's labours in that city, shared, in common with the other 
religious societies, much of his time and exertion; and, as will be 
hereafter seen, the interests of their missions powerfully engrossed his 
attention during his last visitation of the Southern provinces of the 
continent of India.”—pp. 202—204. 


On the 15th of June, 1824, he began his visitation, accom- 
panied only by his domestic chaplain, Mr. Stowe, who died 
shortly after at Decca, and his native servants. Their mode of 
travelling is thus described. 


“We set out,” he writes to a friend, “ attended by two smaller 
boats of very rude construction, with thatched cabins and huge masts 
and yards of bamboo, something like the canoes of the Friendly 
Islands, as Cook has represented them. One of these is a cooking- 
boat, the other for our luggage and servants; and it may give you 
some idea of the number of hands employed in Bengal for all purposes, 
when [ tell you that twelve servants are thought a very moderate tra- 
velling establishment for myself and a single friend; and that the num- 
ber of boatmen for the three vessels amounts, I believe, to thirty-two. 
We are, indeed, obliged to carry every thing with us, even to milch 
goats, supplies being seldom to be procured in the line of country 
through which we have to travel. Our diet must, therefore, have been 
salt meat and poultry, had not a few instances of fair dealing with the 
fishermen procured us an almost daily supply of their commodities, I 
was surprised to see many of these poor men paddle away at our ap- 
proach as fast as their canoes could carry them; but learned soon after, 
from the complaint of one of their number, that the servants and boat- 
men of ‘ great men’ were apt to take their fish by force and without 
paying for them. This I easily prevented; but these and some other 
abuses of the same kind, which even my imperfect knowledge of the 
language enabled me to detect, show how prone these people are to 
plunder and tyrannize over each other, and how much odium may be 
unknowingly incurred by Europeans through the rascality of their fol- 
lowers. 

“ Our way was through the heart of Lower Bengal, by the Mata- 
bunga, the Chundna, and those other branches of the Ganges which 
make so tortuous a labyrinth in Rennell’s map. The Sunderbunds 
would have been a nearer course; but this was pleasanter, and showed 
us more of the country, which along the whole line of the river was 
fertile, well cultivated and verdant to a great degree, and sometimes 
really beautiful. ‘The banks are generally covered with indigo, and 
beyond are wide fields of rice or pasture, with villages, each under a 
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thicket of glorious trees, banyans, palms, plaintains, and bamboos; and 
though we here and there passed woods of a wilder character, their 
extent did not seem to be more than in one of our English counties. 
The villages are all of mud and bamboos, the roofs arched like the 
bottom of a boat, to prevent their pliable supporters from bending in 
a contrary direction ; and both the country, the houses, the boats and 
the people are, on the whole, of a better description than any thing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

“ Our little fleet unmoored early, and brought-to for the night about 
six; after which we generally contrived to get a pleasant walk, and to 
see more, by far, of the country and the people than we could have 
done in many months spent in Calcutta. ‘The general impression made 
on my mind was, certainly, that of prosperity and good government ; 
and perhaps it was, In a certain sense, an indication of both these, that 
the peasants, such of them as spoke Hindoostanee, were rather forward 
to talk of their grievances, and grumble about the ‘ times’ in much the 

same way with English cottagers. ‘Their complaints were all of the same 
character,—the dearness of rice, the rise of rents, and the burthen of 
tolls and local taxes. I believe, indeed, that in all these respects they 
have some reason to complain. The famine in Madras, and our expe- 
dition to Rangoon, have contributed materially to drain Bengal ; and 
Lord Cornwallis’ famous settlement is said to have left the ryut too 
much at the mercy of the zemindar. As for the tolls, the East India 
Company have generously given up their whole proceeds to the inter- 
nal improvement of the districts where they are levied. Nor do their 
rates seem high to an Englishman. But the generosity of the Com- 
‘id does not seem known or understood; while these rates are col- 
ected by native officers on the necessaries of life, as they are taken to 
market, with very considerable extortion and injustice. Except on ac- 
count of the local taxc s, I could not find that they had any quarrel 
with government; and with the exception of the fishermen, I found 
nobody either afraid of, or averse to, the presence or conversation of a 
European. A wonderful change seems to have taken place in this re- 
spect, which, in the neighbourhood of Caleutta, I have sear attributed 
to the missionaries and their schools, But in the district of which I 
am speaking, there are neither the one nor the other; and T know no 
cause for it but the general good conduct and good temper of the Com- 
pany’s servants in the situation of Mofussil magistrates, who, certainly, 
by all which I have seen, are generally actuated by right feelings, and 
display in their diligence, patience, and modesty of : appearance and 
demeanour, a very different picture from that which is often drawn of 


the manner in which fortunes are made, and men governed in India.”—- 
ll. pp. 205—208. 


On the loss of Mr. Stowe, his private devotions contain the 
following prayer: 

* July 22, 1824,—On leaving Decca. Oh merciful and mighty Lord, 
who hast been pleased, in Thy Fatherly wisdom, to afflict’ me, by 
taking from my side a faithful and affectionate friend, I meekly give 
Thee thanks for that thou hast enabled him to depart i in the fear and 
love of Thy Holy Name, and in a comfortable hope through the merits 
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of our great Redeemer! Grant, I beseech Thee, that the impression made 
on me by his humility, his self-condemnation, his penitence, his fears, 
and his final trust in ‘Thy merey, may not be suffered to fade from my 
mind, but may work in me that true and timely repentance of my own sins, 
which only can save my death-bed from intolerable agony, and my soul 
from a worse hereafter. And the more I am deprived of earth] 
friends, teach me, O God, to cling the more to Thee! The more 1 am 
alone, be thou the more with me, that I may feel continually Thy love 
and presence here, and dwell with Thee to everlasting ages hereafter, 
as my hope is Thy departed servant shall, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen!”—il. pp. 15, 16. 


Of the particulars of his tour we cannot speak, but to the effect 
of his manners and conduct at Benares the letter which follows 
will bear ample testimony, and is too pleasing and too just to be 
omitted, Of the same nature were the feelings excited by him 
wherever he came. 


My Lorp, 

* , * *« T know not how to refrain from ven- 
turing on some allusion to the general sentiments of deep interest and 
lively gratification excited by your Lordship’s visit to this place, (in 
common, I doubt not, with every stage of your progress,) and the very 
sincere regrets which have followed your too speedy departure. Of all 
the pleasing impressions which your Lordship has left to commemorate 
your brief sojourn amongst us, I will not here presume to speak; but 
| may hope your Lordship will not be displeased with the brief assu- 
rance, that your visit has been productive of much good in this com- 
munity, in points essentially connected with those bigh and sacred in- 
terests which are so peculiarly under your charge, and ever so near to 
all the movements of your heart. For the mention of my own indi- 
vidual share in the grateful impressions your Lordship has diffused 
among us, I will hope to have found an admissible excuse with your 
Lordship, while I ascribe some portion of it to associations awakened 
by your presence, recalling to my mind the days of other times, the 
scenes of my youth, and of my native land; and many a recollection 
of no light or ordinary interest, to one who has wandered so far and so 
long from the dulce domum of early life. Your Lordship will readily 
conceive how this might be. And thus it will hardly seem strange to 
you, that the strains of pious and holy instruction, which fixed so im- 
pressive a record of our first visitation by a Protestant prelate on the 
minds of us all, should have spoken with peculiar emphasis to the 
feelings of one who, after many a year of toil and exile ina foreign 
clime, recognized, in the accents which now preached the Word of the 
Living God amid the favourite abodes of heathen idolatry, that self- 
same voice which, in his days of youthful enthusiasm and ardent un- 
damped fancy, had poured on his delighted ear the lay that sung the 
sacred theme of the Redeemer's land, amid the long loved haunts of 
his alma mater; amid the venerated temples of the religion of our 
fathers, But let me not give a license to my pen which may seem to 
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bespeak me forgetful of the high value of your Lordship's time. Per- 
mit me, my Lord, to conclude with the expression of my unfeigned 
and most fervent wishes for your long enjoyment of health and vigour, 
for your gratification in all the hopes with which you contemplate the 
interesting journey before you, and for the success of every plan you 
may form for the advancement of those concerns of eternal moment, 
which have been so happily entrusted to your Lordship’s care. 

“T remain, my ee most respectfully and sincerely your's, 

Norman Macreop.”—242—244, 


The next extract from a letter to Mr. Mill is interesting, nor 
can we refrain from continuing the narrative through the text. 


«I feel greatly obliged and gratified by your prompt acquiescence 
in, and execution of, my views with regard to the Puharree tribes, and 
I wes God that we may be blessed by seeing such a primitive estab- 
lishment as you speak of among them. My main anxiety, in the first 
instance, was to get the start of our competitors, and fix an specepe” 
clergyman in immediate connection with, and dependance on, Bishop's 
College, in a spot, the cultivation of which may eventually place that 
College at the head of a connected chain of missions as extensive, and 
in a purer faith, than the Jesuit ‘ Reductions’ of Paraguay. 

“It is very pleasing to see the hold which the Church of England 
apparently retains on the minds and recollections of the majority of the 
English, in the remoter stations. I may almost say, that the degree of 
Christianity which many of them retain, is worked up and derived from 
the prayer-book; and that, if it had not been for their customary, 
though occasional, use of our beautiful offices, they would almost have 
lost sight of the religion in which they were educated. I have, I hope, 
been of some service by shaping my course through stations remote 
from the ordinary attendance of chaplains, and even sacrificing some 
time for the sake of passing Sundays there. I have been surprised in 
Lucknow, Allahabad, &c. by the number of people who have recol- 
lected, as it were, that they had not been confirmed, and have ex- 
— an anxiety to receive both this rite and the Sacrament. And I 

ave been much gratified, in three or four instances, by persons, brought 
up in the established religion of Scotland, desiring to express, by these 
means, their preference of our forms of worship. 

‘**T am now on my way to Almorah, where I hope to pass a Sunday. 
I have been encouraged to go there by the sort of harvest which I have 
reaped in Lucknow, Shahjehanpoor and Bareilly, and partly by a wish 
to converse with Mr. Adam respecting the points which have been the 
subject of our late correspondence. I write in a hurry to be able to 
send this letter by the same suwarr who brought me your's.’ 

“The Bishop heard from many quarters of the unsettled state of the 
countries through which his visitation was now to lead him. The fear 
of nee danger would not make him relinquish the journey, so long 
as he found that it could be beneficial to others; but he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor, under the impression that he might not live 
to see her again. In his merey God guided him in safety through 
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many and great perils; and, doubtless, in equal mercy, though the 
motives of this mysterious dispensation are hidden from our eyes, did 
He take him from this world at a time when he was surrounded by 
friends, and with every assistance which their kindness could bestow, 


To my dear Wife—in case of my death. 


Shahee Rohilcund, Nov. 18, 1824. 

“ * As I am engaged in a journey in which there is, I find, a 
probability of more and greater dangers than I anticipated, I write 
these few lines to my dear wife, to assure her, that, next to the welfare 
of my immortal soul (which I commit, in humble hope, to the unde- 
served mercies of my God and Lord Jesus Christ) the thought of her 
and of my beloved children is, at this moment, nearest my heort and 
my most earnest prayers are offered for her and their happiness and 
holiness, here and hereafter. Should I meet my death in the course of 
the present journey, it is my request to her to be comforted concerning 
me, and to bear my loss patiently; and to trust in the Almighty 
to raise up friends, and give food and clothing to herself and her chil- 
dren. It is also my request that she would transmit my affectionate 
love, and the assurance of my prayers to my dear mother, and to my 
father-in-law; to Mrs. Yonge, my uncle and aunt Allanson, my beloved 
brother and sister, and all with whom I am connected by blood or mar- 
riage, particularly Harriet Douglas and Charlotte Shipley. I beg her 
to transmit the same assurance of my continued affection and prayers 
to my dear friend Charlotte Dod, also to my dear friends Thornton, 
C. Williams Wynn, Wilmot, and Davenport. 

**¢T am not aware of any advantageous alteration which I could 
make in the will which I left at Calcutta, and I am too r to leave 
legacies. I will, therefore, only send my blessing to my dear wife and 
children, and to the valuable relations and ree i whom I have enu- 
merated, begging them to fear and love God above all things, and so 
to endeavour to serve Him, as that, through the worthiness and com- 
passion of His Son, in whom only I trust, we may meet in a happy 
eternity. Amen! Amen! May God hear my prayers for myself and 
them, for the sake of our blessed Saviour ! 


Reoinatp Cancurtta.’” 


To this we must add the prayer he recorded on Christmas 
day at Meerut, under some impression of sadness which occa- 
sionally visited his mind. 


“Oh God, be with me in this my pilgrimage! The more I am deprived 
of earthly friends, do Thou draw nearer unto me, and incline my soul 
the more by Thy grace to rest on Thee! Keep me from trifling pur- 
suits, from neglect of customary duties, from forgetfulness of my calling 
and of Thee! Keep me from vanity and worldly care. Occupy my 
soul with thoughts of Thy name, and with the appropriate pursuits of 
my + oman Make me frequent and earnest in prayer and in the study 
of Thy word. And grant, if it be Thy blessed will, that my present 
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journey may be to the good of Thy Church, and the increase and fur- 
therance of thy glorious kingdom ! 

‘“« * Grant a continuance of ‘Thy mighty protection to myself and my 
dear wife and children, and bring us by our several ways to meet in 
safety and prosperity! But teach us, above all things, to trust in Thee, 
and to acquiesce in Thy wise disposal; granting us in this world a 
knowledge and love of ‘Thy name, and in the world to come Thy mercy, 
through Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen.’ 

** Of this visit to Meerut, Mr. Fisher, who has long resided there as 
chaplain, gives the following account :— 

«Our dear and respected Bishop bas left an impression behind him 
which, I think, will not soon or easily pass away. He interested him- 
self about every minute circumstance of this beloved vineyard, accom- 
panied me to my native congregation, visited my native school, and saw 
and conversed with many of the Christians who were introduced to him, 


with the affability and kindness which we had been prepared to expect.’” 
—ii, pp. 274, 275. 


We shall close our extracts from his private devotions at the 
moment when having heard of his wife’s embarkation with one 
child to meet him at Bombay, and of leaving the other at Cal- 
cutta, his pious feelings thus broke out to God : 


** Kairah, Good Friday, March 31, 1825.—Oh merciful and gracious 
Lord, Almighty Father, whose way is in the sea, and Thy path in the 
deep waters, have mercy, I beseech Thee, on my dear wife and child 
now, under thy protection, embarked thereon. Protect, support, 
strengthen, and comfort both of them according to their respective 
years, dangers, and necessities; preserve them from the perils of the 
climate and the seas; from all bodily disease, and all spiritual trials 
and temptations. Look with an eye of mercy on that dear babe who 
is left behind, and deprived of the care of both her parents! Father 
of the fatherless! be Thou this orphan's friend. Preserve her tender 
years from the sore dangers which beset them. Lengthen her days 
upon earth, if it be Thy blessed will, and if Thou willest her to live to 
‘Thy glory and her own salvation. And grant, O Lord, to her, her 
mother, her sister, and to me Thy most unworthy servant, a safe and 
happy meeting in this present life; or, if it otherwise seemeth good to 
Thee, yet deny us not an everlasting and blessed union in the life to 
come, through Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour, who was 
pleased at this time to show His love for men in yielding up His life a 
sacrifice for sin, and hath promised, Oh Father, in Thy behalf, that 
the prayer of faith shall not be offered up in vain. So fulfil now, 
© Lord, my prayers, as Thou seest most expedient for me and the 
objects of my solicitude, giving us in this world grace to love and 
please Thee, and, in the world to come, Thine everlasting mercy, 
through our dear Lord and only Saviour. Amen.” —ii. pp. 295-296. 


The Bishop was now advancing fast to Bombay and Arch- 
deacon Barnes met him, and that we may be able to throw more 
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light upon his character, we have been tempted to insert a few 
lines from the Archdeacon’s Journal. 


_ “ March 28, 1825. Having sent my tent to Jeroda, I went early 
this morning to meet the Bishop, and found him arrived before me. 
He was sitting in a single-poled tent, surrounded by baggage and 
followers; he received me most kindly; his voice and countenance 
were very much what I remember of them at Oxford, and his manner 
as free and animated as ever.” * * 

“ T had a long conversation with him during the morning on subjects 
connected with the religious state of this part of the diocese; and I 
was truly happy to find that he much approved of all I had done since 
Bishop Middleton’s death; and that his views and opinions were so 
much in accordance with my own. It was really a most interesting, 
event to receive here on the plains of Guzerat, the second Bishop 
of the English Church, and to be planning schemes for the eternal 
interests of the ignorant and idolatrous people by whom we were 
surrounded.” 

“© March 20, Baroda.—The church consecrated here this a was 
dedicated to the ‘ Holy Trinity.” The sermon which the Bishop 
preached from Genesis xxviii. 16, 17, was very impressive, and the 
congregation earnestly requested its publication. It is of some conse- 
= to observe that Baroda is not a military station belonging to 
the British, but the capital of an independent native prince; and the 
cantonment is the residence only of the subsidiary British force; it is, 
therefore, of no little importance to the cause of Christianity, and ex- 
hibits the successful improvement now gradually making in the history 
of the English Church in India, to find a decent place erected in such a 
neighbourhood for the due celebration of Divine ordinances, and the 
public exhibition of the Christian faith and worship. The church bein 
without a bell, the Bishop gave a design for the erection of a sma 
belfry, which was built the September following.” 

“The Bishop frequently expresses himself very desirous of visiting 
Mhow, in Malwah, where a large military force from Bombay is now 
stationed, and where a chaplain, the Rev. Morgan Davies, is lately 
gone to reside. But the distance is considered too great; the season 
is far advanced, and the hot weather, which has already commenced, 
will become intolerable even now before the Bishop can finish his tour 
of Guzerat and reach Bombay.” 

‘© March 26, Kairah—The church was consecrated, and dedicated 
to ‘St. George.’ Being a much larger building than that at Baroda, and 
having been in use for about two years, every ‘thing was in better 
order, and the ceremony better conducted. The Bishop, on each 
occasion, had a chair placed for himself within the rails, and another 
for the Archdeacon, who acted as chancellor.” * * * 

“ The Bishop’s manner every where is exceedingly popular; and 
though there are some points, such as his wearing white trowsers and 
a white hat, which I could wish were altered with more regard to his 
station, and which, perhaps, strike me the more after being accus- 
tomed to the particular attention of Bishop Middleton in such points, 
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yet really I feel compelled to forgive him, when I observe his unre- 
served frankness, his anxious and serious wish to do all the good in his 
pene, his truly amiable and kindly feelings, his talents and piety, and 

is extraordinary powers of conversation, accompanied with so much 
cheerfulness and vivacity. I see the advantage which Christianity and 
our Church must possess in sucha character, to win their way and 
keep all together in India.” * 
‘** This being Passion-week, the Bishop is desirous of having prayers 
in the church as often as is convenient. ‘The weather being intensely 
hot, it is impossible to collect the soldiers in the morning, and it is 
therefore determined to have Divine Service on Wednesday after sun- 
set, when there is to be a confirmation, and on Saturday, when the 
burial ground will be consecrated. ‘The Bishop, besides preaching on 
Sunday, will preach on Good Friday, and in the morning on Easter 
Day.” * * * After the confirmation on Wednesday, the Bishop 
delivered a most impressive address to the iar confirmed, who 
consisted, for the most part, of young men from the 4th dragoons: 
they had been instructed by Mr. Goode, and were remarkably well- 
behaved and attentive.” * * * Most of the young persons 
confirmed attended the Sacrament on Easter Day, and added not 


merely to the number of the communicants, but to the deep interest of 
the scene.”—ii. pp. 297-299. 


From Bombay he visited Poonah, where he was taken ill in 
consequence of getting wet, but could not be prevented from 
fulfilling his engagements of preaching, confirming, &c.; the effect 


of which was, that his illness hung about him long, and even dis- 
abled him at times from writing. 


* On the 15th of August he sailed for Ceylon, accompanied by 
Mr. Robinson, the chaplain of Poonah, whom he had appointed his 
domestic chaplain, and who was, by this nomination, enabled to super- 
intend, in person, the printing his translation of the Pentateuch ito 
Persian, a task on which he had long been occupied, at the press at 
Bishop's College. 

** In Ceylon the Bishop also established a district committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and even in that poor 
colony six hundred pounds were raised to found a Cingalese ex- 
hibition in the Mission College at Calcutta. 

* The kindness with which the Bishop here, as elsewhere, met the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, and the zeal with 
which he entered into their concerns, excited in them a deep feeling 
of attachment to his person, and increased veneration for his holy 
office. ‘The following account of his visit to Cotta, by Mr. Robinson, 
will be read with melancholy interest : 

** * At day-break this morning I attended his Lordship six miles 
from Colombo to Cotta, the principal missionary station, where they 
intend to establish a Christian institution for the island. He was re- 
ceived, on entering, by five missionaries; and Mr. Lambrick read an 
address, in the name of all, expressive of their joy at ranging them- 
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selves under his paternal authority, their gratitude for his kindness, 
and their thankfulness for his present visit, and at seeing a friend and 
protector and father in their lawful superior; then laying before him 
the account of their state and prospects. I assure you, this address 
was neither read nor heard without tears. ‘The Bishop who had no 
intimation of their purpose, returned a most kind and affectionate 
answer, attaching to himself still more strongly the hearts which were 
already his own. His utterance was ready, and only checked by the 
strong emotion of the time. 

“« « The scene was to me most beautiful. We were embowered in 
the sequestered woods of Ceylon, in the midst of a heathen population; 
and here was a transaction worthy of an apostolic age; a Christian 
bishop, his heart full of love, and full of zeal for the cause of his 
Divine Master, received in his proper character by a body of mission- 
aries of his own church, who, with full confidence and affection, ranged 
themselves under his authority as his servants and fellow labourers,— 
men of devoted piety, of sober wisdom, whose labours were at that 
moment before him, and whose reward is in Heaven.’* Of the same 
visit Mr. Lambrick observed, ‘to see our excellent bishop, with the 
most conciliating kindness, interesting himself in all our work, taking 
part in it as a fellow labourer, and animating us to proceed with the 
assured hope of final success,—to see him so humble, though so highly 
gifted, so venerable, though comparatively young, so primitive and 
apostolic in his manners, though adorned with all the refinements of 
the most cultivated politeness,—this was indeed a most delightful 
spectacle. 

“ To the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes. 


“ Point de Galle, Sept. 27, 1825. 
* Dear Archdeacon, 


* * * * JT have passed a very interesting month in 


Ceylon; but never in my life, to the best of my recollection, passed so 
laborious aone. I really think that there are better hopes of an abun- 
dant and early harvest of Christianity here, while, at the same time, 
there are more objects connected with its dissemination and establish- 
ment which call for the immediate and almost continued attention of a 
bishop, than are to be found in all India besides. 1 hope I have been 
partly enabled to set yes,” going, and design, in the course of my 
visitation of the south of Madras, next spring, to run over again, for a 


* Church Missionary Register, 1827. ° 

+ Ibid. “ The Bishop of Calcutta in his visitations, inspected the schools, con- 
firmed the native Christians, and administered the Sacrament, manifesting, in ever 
place, the liveliest interest in the missionary cause, and gladdening the Church by his 
presence. The native Christians have thus, for the first time, been brought into close 
and understood counection with our episcopal head ; for it was his practice at ever 
station to administer the sacred elements to them, and pronounce the blessing in their 
own language, thus teaching them to regard him as their chief pastor, and winning 
them in all other respects by the most affectionate, conciliating, and impressive ad- 
dress. A year thus distinguished can never be erased from their minds; they have 
learned to appreciate the privilege of being united in one body, according to the 
Scriptaral forms and discipline of the English Church.”—Caleutta Church Missionary 
Society's Report. 
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week or ten days, to Jaffna at least, if not to Colombo, when I may 
both see the effects of my measures, and possibly extend them. My 
chief anxiety is to raise the character of the native proponents, and, by 
degrees, elevate them into an ordained and secttihiod dee y. This, with 
a better system introduced into the government schools, will soon, [ 
trust, make many new Christians, and render some professing Christians 
less unworthy of their names, than they now are. 

‘The new archdeacon, Mr. Glennie, is a very valuable man, and 
the Church Missionaries, in this island, are file patterns of what 
missionaries ought to be; zealous, discreet, orderly, and most active ; 
Mr. Robinson will have told you what has been done for Bishop's 
College. It is really a great deal for so poor an island. Inthe midst of 
my many engagements it has been quite impossible for me to finish the 
letter to the Archbishop. I hope to send it you immediately on my 
arrival in Calcutta. 3 

Believe me, with sincere esteem and regard, 
ever most truly yours, 
Reeinatp Catcurta. 


* The voyage from Bombay to Ceylon, and thence to Calcutta, was 
so tedious, that the Bishop did not arrive at the latter place till the 
21st of October. All these delays, and the business necessary to be 
transacted after so long an absence from the presidency, obliged him 
to abandon his intention of spending the ensuing Christmas at Madras, 
and of visiting the Southern Provinces during the remainder of the 
cool season. But for these repeated and unfortunate detentions, he 
might, to our finite views, by avoiding the great heats on the Malabar 
coast, have completed that journey in safety, and been sometime 
longer spared to his family and to that country for whose eternal 
welfare he was labouring to the utmost of, and alas! beyond, his 
strength and ability.”—ii. pp. 336—339. 


When at Calcutta his time, beside his other avocations, was 
greatly occupied with the affairs of Bishop’s College, and the es- 
tablishment of a committee for propagating the Gospel in foreign 
pores, &e., of all which his long letters to Mr, Campbell and 

Ir. Hamilton will bear witness. 

We shall close our extracts with a part of Mr. Robinson’s ac- 
count of his last days, intensely interesting in every point of view, 
and faithful as from an eye-witness of unquestioned veracity, who 
was also a partaker in the scenes which he describes, and the de- 
positary of his secret thoughts when he retired from the public 
eye, and was at liberty to open his whole heart and affections. 


«Tn the evening after the Bishop’s visit to the Rajah,’ Mr. Robinson 
continues, ‘ we had some excellent music at the residency, and the re- 
laxation was as necessary to him as it was delightful; he enjoyed it 
exceedingly, and was particularly struck with the performance of two 
Bramins, who accompanied Mrs. Fyfe in several difficult pieces, and 
afterwards played the overture in Sampson at sight. But in the midst 
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of his evident enjoyment of this intellectual luxury, his thoughts were 
fixed on higher and nobler objects of interest ; and while all around him 
thought his ear only was employed, his heart was devising plans for 
the benefit of these neglected missions, and dwelling on the prospects 
of their success. I believe it is often thus, when he is most the delight 
and admiration of society. He called me to an inner drawing room, 
to communicate a suggestion that had just occurred to him, and which 
he desired me to carry into effect. We were standing by an open win- 
dow, looking out upon the garden, over which the moon had just risen. 
I know not why I should tell you these trifling circumstances, but the 
scene with all its features will never be effaced from my recollection. 
It is fixed for ever in my remembrance by the powerful spell of hisnoble 
and heavenly spirit, and the memorable sentiment with which our con- 
versation closed. I expressed my fears that his strength would be ex- 
hausted by this unwearied attention to all the varieties of his great 
charge ; adding that I now understood the force of St. Paul’s climax. 
‘ That which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the Churches,’— 
* Yes,’ he exclaimed with an energy worthy of the apostle himself, ‘ but 
that which overwhelmed him was his crown and glory !’ 

“March 29th.—The Rajah returned the Bishop's visit in all his state. 
He rode ona very noble elephant with a common hunting howdah, 
covered with tiger skins, Other elephants that attended him had silver 
howdahs, with more costly trapings. His two grandsons, very fine little 
boys, came with him, and seem great favourites at the residency. His 
Lordship begged the Rajah to allow his son, a young man of eighteen, 
who has been proclaimed heir to the crown, to accompany him in his 
journey through the provinces, promising to instruct him in English as 
we travelled. He replied that he should accept the invitation with 
great gratitude, but with far greater if he would allow him also to ac- 
company him in his return to Bengal, and spend some years under his 
Lordship’s superintendence. The Bishop gladly assented to the pro- 
position, and offered him either apartments in the palace or to procure 
a house for him in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The —_ said he 
would consult the Rannee, who was so fond of this her only son that 
he could determine nothing without her consent. After the visit was 
concluded, I attended his leek to the mission house, where we 
spent six hours in close and earnest consultation on the resources and 
plans of this large and important district. Mr. Hyne’s illness is more 
dangerous, and the Bishop spent a great part of this evening in his 
room. 

“© March 30th.—The Bishop paid a private visit to the Rajah, who 
received us in his library, a noble room with three rows of pillars, 
and handsomely furnished in the English stile. On one sidé there are 
portraits of the Maharatta dynasty from Shahjee and Sivajee; ten 
book cases containing a very fair collection of French, English, Ger- 
man, Greek, and Latin books; and two others of Maharatta and San- 
scrit manuscripts. In the adjoining room is an air pump, an electrify- 
ing machine, an ivory skeleton, astronomical instruments, and several 
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other cases of books many of which are on the subject of medicine, 
which was for some years his favourite study. He showed us his valu- 
able collection of coins, paintings of flowers, and natural history, 
with each of which he seemed to have considerable acquaintance, par- 
ticularly with medicinal virtues of the plants in his hortus siccus. When 
we took our leave, his minister showed a noble statue of the Rajah, by 
Flaxman, which stands in the great hall which was used by the antient 
Hindoo court before the coquest of the Maharattas. The pedestal is 
a remarkably large and fine slab of black granite, eighteen feet b 
sixteen and a half. His stables contain several fine English horses ; 
but that of which he is most justly proud, as the rarest curiosity of 
an Indian court, is an English printing-press, worked by native Chris- 
tians, in which they struck off a sentence in Maharatta in the Bishop’s 
presence in honour to his visit. 

* On our return from the palace, we spent the rest of the day till 
four o'clock at the mission-house. Of the variety and multiplicity of 
the objects that have this morning come under the Bishop’s considera- 
tion, it is impossible to give you a detailed account. 

“ The few remaining days which the Bishop spent at Tanjore were, 
in a great degree, appropriated to a minute examination of the state of 
its missions, their wants, their resources, and their power of extended 
usefulness. The dilapidated state of the mission church in Tanjore 
was one of the principal things to which his attention was called. He 
found that it was more advisable to build an entirely new one, and ona 
different spot, than to repair it; and notwithstanding the business by 
which he was oppressed, and the short time which the approaching hot 
season allowed him to give to each station, he drew a plan for the build- 
ing, and fixed on the best place for its erection, himself. Among the 
measures which the Bishop proposed for the improvement of the 
missions, was the establishment of a theological seminary, for the 
education of six natives for holy orders. A new missionary-house had 
been built on the site of that formerly occupied by Schwartz, and 
which, together with some land, he had left at his death to the mission. 
The expensive scale on which this had been done, had burdened the 
missionaries with a debt which could not, in justice, be defrayed by 
this property; and it was the Bishop’s intention to recommend the 
parent society to pay half the debt, on condition, that a specified 
portion of the house should be appropriated to this theological seminary. 

** We leave Tanjore with the sincerest regret, and with the strongest 
interest in a spot so favoured and so full of promise. ‘The Bishop has 
more than once observed to me, that instead of the usual danger of 
exaggerated reports and the expression of too sanguine hopes, the 
fault here was, that enough had not been said, and repeats his convic- 
tion, that the strength of the Christian cause in India is in these 
missions, and that it will be a grievous and heavy sin if England and 
the agents of its bounty do not nourish and protect the Churches here 
founded. He has seen the other parts of India and Ceylon, and he 
has rejoiced in the prospects opened of the extension of Christ’s king- 
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dom in many distant places, and by many different instruments; but 
he has seen nothing like the missions of the south, for these are the 
fields most ripe for the harvest. 

‘* Poor Mr. Hyne continues so ill that we are obliged to leave him 
behind us, and indeed scarcely a hope is entertained of his recovery. 
But he has become so much attached to the Bishop in the course of 
the last week, that he cannot bear to relinquish the hope of rejoining 
him. His lordship has, therefore, promised to wait for him a few days 
at Trichinopoly, in case he should be allowed to resume his journey: 
but this is most improbable. I cannot help mentioning a beautiful in- 
stance of his piety and kindness, to which I was accidentally a witness 
this evening, as it exemplified so strongly his delight in the humblest 
duties of the pastoral office, and the characteristic modesty that seeks 
rather to conceal them from the observation of others, when no end of 
charity is answered by their being known. ‘The carriage in which we 
were to travel the first stage of our evening march was at the door, and 
we were about to take leave of our kind and excellent host, when the 
Bishop excused himself for a moment, saying he must shake hands 
once more with his poor friend before he left him. A few minutes 
after, going up stairs for a book which I had forgotten, and passing by 
Mr. Hyne’s open door, I saw the dear Bishop kneeling by his bed- 
side, and his hands raised in prayer. You will not wonder that I 
should love this man, seeing him as I see him, fervent in secret and 
individual devotion, and at one hour the centre of many labours, the 
apostle of many nations, at another, snatching the last moments to 
kneel by the bed of a sick and dying friend,* who, but a fortnight ago, 
was a perfect stranger to him.”—ii. pp. 428—432, 

“ On Sunday, the 2d of April, the morning after his arrival, the 
Bishop preached at the government Church, as Mr. Robinson assured 
the editor, with his Soll animation and energy, and without any ap- 
pearance of languor or incipient disease. In the afternoon he confirmed 
forty-two persons, and afterwards addressed them with even more than 
his wonted earnest and affectionate manner. On his return to Mr. Bird's 
house after service, he complained for the first time of a slight head-ache 
and feeling of languor; and though there was nothing either in his ap- 
pearance or manner to occasion uneasiness in those about him, or to jus- 
tify their entreaties that he would suspend his exertions, yet as the day 
had been unusually hot, Mr. Robinson dissuaded him from attending the 
native congregation, as he had intended doing that evening, and also re- 
quested him to give up his examination of the schools on the following 
morning after Divine Service. . 

‘“* He exerted himself greatly in both services, more perhaps than was 
necessary, and complained that the Church was very difficult for the 
voice to fill, and the pulpit raised too high, He had been oppressed the 
whole day by the intense heat of the weather, and anxious, in conse- 
quence of unfavourable accounts from Calcutta. On returning from 
Church in the morning, I was so ill as to be obliged to go to bed, and 


* Mr. Hyne died on the 4th of April. 
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with his usual affectionate consideration, he came and sate the greater 
part of the afternoon with me. He read me a letter he had written to 
Mr. Fenn, at Cotyam, on hearing that Mar Athanasius had actually left 
the country, but I was too ill to copy it for him. Its general tenour was 
to approve the entire neutrality with which he informed him the mis- 
sionaries had acted; and, as matters now stood, to recommend the 
Church in Malabar to write by the hand of their Bishop to the Patriarch 
of Antioch, relating the events connected with the visit of his legate, and 
entreating him, in his choice of future metropolitans, to have especial 
regard to gentleness and moderation of character. He repeated several 
lines of an old hymn, which, he said, in spite of one or two expressions 
which familiar and injudicious use had tended to vulgarise, he admired 


as one of the most beautiful in our language, for a rich and elevated 
tone of devotional feeling. 


‘ Head of the Church triumphant! 
We joyfully adore thee,’ &c. 

“ In the family prayers this evening, after we returned from Church, 
he particularly mentioned our friend Mr. Hyne, whom he told us he had 
promised at parting that he would ¢hen always remember.” 

“* At daybreak on the fatal 3d of April, he went to the mission Church 
in the fort, where service was performed in the Tamul language ; 
and, after which he confirmed fifteen natives in their on language, 
again delivered his address on confirmation, he afterwards went to the 
inission-house and examined into the state of the schools, though without 
staying in the school-room, as he found it close and disagreeable from 
having been shut up the preceding day, and left it immediately. He 
then received an address from the poor Christians, earnestly praying that 
he would send them a pastor to watch over and instruct them, His 
answer was given with that gentleness and kindness of heart which never 
failed to win the affections of all who heard him, promising that he would 
take immediate measures to provide them with a spiritual guide. He 
had, indeed, before he received this application, resolved on appointing 
Mr. Schreivogel, a Danish missionary who had petitioned, under rather 
singular circumstances, for a removal from 'Tranquebar to Vepery or 
‘Trichinopoly, to this station, From all that the Bishop nad heard of his 
private character, and of the esteem in which be was held by his own 
flock, in the Danish mission, as well as from personal intercourse with 
him, he thought he could not better supply the wants of this important 
station than by committing it to his superintendence. 

‘* The Bishop had gone to the fort in a close carriage, so that he could 
have sustained no injury from the sun; Mr. Robinson was too ili to 
leave his bed, but he was accompanied by Mr. Doran, and conversed 
with him both going and returning with animation and earnestness, on 
the important duties of missionaries, and on the state of Christianity in 
the south of India. On his arrival at Mr. Bird’s house, before he took 
off his robes, he went into Mr. Robinson’s room, and sitting down by his 
bedside, entered with energy into the concerns of the mission. His 
interest had been much excited by all which he had seen; he spoke with | 
sorrow of its poverty, and remarked how necessary it was for the Bishop 
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to have regular reports from every mission in India, that he might, at 
least, know the wants and necessities of all. He said he had seen no- Ft 
thing in the whole of his diocese that so powerfully interested him, and it 
his mental excitement was such that he showed no appearance of bodily | 
exhaustion. Ile then retired into his own room, and, accomling to his 

invariable custom, wrote on the back of the address .on confirmation, 

* Trichinopoly, April 3, 1826.’ This was his last act, for immediately on 1 
taking off his clothes he went into a large cold bath, where he had bathed .| 
the two preceding mornings, but which was now the destined agent of F 
his removal to Paradise! Half an hour after, his servant, alarmed at ri 
his long absence, entered the room and found him a lifeless corpse! ht 
Every means to restore animation, which human skill or friendship could | 


suggest, were resorted to, but the vital spark was extinguished, and his | 
blessed spirit had then entered on its career of immortality, and perhaps tHe 
was at that moment looking down with fond pity on the exertions of — Ht 
those who would fain have recalled it to its earthly habitation, to endure (| 


again the trials and temptations of the world it had quitted. And, surely, 
if ever sudden death were desirable, it must be under such circumstances. 


With a heart full of love towards God and zeal for His service, and of that i 
charity and goodwill towards mankind which are its certain accompani- 5 

ments, having just officiated in his sacred office, listened with kindness if 


to the wants of his poor brethren, and detailed some of his plans for their ta 
relief, he was called to receive his reward. He had scarcely ceased from 
glorifying God in his mortal state, when he was summoned to join in ib} 
that angelic chorus of praise and thanksgiving, whose voices fill heaven 4 
in honour of their Maker and Redeemer. 

“ The following sketch was written by an eminent medical man in 
Calcutta, who knew the Bishop well, and had occasionally attended him 
in illness. ‘ Contempleting, therefore, the splendid talents and ever- 
active energies of this beloved prelate, who knew no rest during his 
waking hours ; for what to other men had been labour was, to him, re- 
pose. I cannot doubt that he was prone to dangerous disturbance of the 
nervous system, and although, but for the last sad accident, his life 
might have been spared for some period, the cause of death, originally 
implanted in his constitution, strengthened by an unhealthy climate, and 
daily nourished by his natural habits, must soon have reached its fulfil- 
ment. It might have reached it under circumstances more terrible to 
himself, and more heart-breaking to his friends; they might have wit- 
nessed the wreck of a mind conscious of its ruin. For such, alas! is the 
price which exalted intelligence sometimes pays for its preeminent gifts. 
He was cut off by a sudden and merciful stroke ; it is true, in the prime 
of life, but also in the meridian of his reputation and Christian utility, 
leaving behind him no recollection but of his amiable manner, his sweet- 
ness of temper, his goodness of heart, his universal charity, his splendid 
and various talents, and all his deep devotion to the duties of his sacred 
calling.’ "—1i. pp. 434—438. 
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STATE OF 


THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE, 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Canterbury. 


Tenterden, V. 


York. 
Bramley, C. . 
Elmley, R. with 


Kent 


W. York 
W. York 


West Bretton, C. . § 
Handsworth, R. . | W. York 
ide . . | W. York 
Morley, St. Peter, P.C. | W. York 

London. 
Abberton, R. . |Sussex 
Durham. 
Westhoe, P.C. . Durham 
TUinehester, 
Abbotstone, R. with 

Itchin Stoke, V. . Hants 
Brixton, lof W 
Christchurch, Hants 
Dogmerstield, R. Hants 
Elhsfield, R. Hants 
Linkenholt, Hants 
Monk Sherborne, I’. Hants 


Mottiston, R. and 


Shorwell, R. 


Bangor. 
Liangynhavel, R. . 


Denby . 


I.of Wight. 


Philip Ward 


Thomas Furbank 


Robert Pym 


J. Hands. 
E.M. Wall . 
C. B. Cave . 


J. John Holroyd 


W. Coward . 


Fred. Baring 


Sam. Wilberforce 
W.F. Burrows . 
W.St.J. Mildmay 
E. Bosanquet 

J. M. Colson 
George Porter 


Stephen Dowell . 


John Griffith 


Dean and Chapter. 
Dean and Chapter. 


Vicar of Leeds. 

Hon. and Rev. John 
Lumley Savile. 

Duke of Norfolk. 

Vicar of Calverley. 

Vicar of Batley. 


Lord Chancellor. 


Vic. of South Shields. 


Alex. Baring, Esq. 
Lord Bishop. 


Dean and Chapter. 
LadySt.JohnMildmay 
B. Brocas, Es 

John Crockford, Esq. 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 


LadySt.John Mildmay 


Lord Chancellor. 
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Preferment. County. 
Bath and Wells. 
Chilton on Poldon, C. 
and Edington, C. . Somerset 
Compton Bishop, V. . | Somerset 
Stoke Lane, P. C. . Somerset 
Bristol, 
Minor Can. in Cath. . 
Church of . Bristol . 
Gassage, St. Michael, ‘R. Dorset . 


Carlisle. 
Milbourne, C. 


Chester. 


Mawkshead, imp. R. 
Mellor, St. Mary, C. 
Walton le wi: C. 
Warton, C. . 
Wath, R. 


Chichester. 
Arlington, V. 


Felpham, sin. R. 
Willingdon, V. . 


Elp. 
Littleport, V. 


Exeter. 


Butterleigh, R. . 

Cockington, C. and Q 
Tormohan, C. . .§ 

Collumpton, V. 

Meshan, R.. . 

Starcross, C. 

St. Giles-on-Heath, Cc. 


Gloucester. 


Avening, R.. 
Horton, R. 
by dispens. 
ockington, R. Dio. 
of Sarum | 


Hereford. 


Bockleton, P. C. and . 
Laysters,C. . . . 
St. Devereux, R. 


with 


Westmoreland 


Lancaster . 
Lancaster . 
Lancaster . 


Lancaster . 
N. York 


Sussex . 


Sussex . 
Sussex . 


Cambridge . 


Devon . 
Devon . 


Devon . 
Devon . 
Devon 

Cornwall 


Gloucester . 


Gloucester . 


Worcester 
Hereford . 


Hereford 


NO. XV1.-—OCT. 1830. 


Preferred. 


T. G. Penn . 


Fred. F. Beadon ; 
E. James Phipps 


Robert Allwood 
G. Dewdney 


P. Threlkeld 


Lovick Cooper . 
George Pigott 
John Swainson § 
George Wylie 
H. Parr Hamilton 


Ii. M. Dodd 


C. Webber, Jun. 
Hi. Moore 


Ed. B. Sparke . 


Fra. T. Atwood . 
Robert Gee . . 


John Hodge . 
Fortescue Todd . 
C.C.Bartholomew 
William Gray 


Phil.Bliss,D.C.L. 


John Turner . 


J. K. Miller . 


W.A. Keppel . 
K K 


Patron. 


. |Vicar of Moorlinch. 


Preb.ofCompt. Bishop 
in Cath. Ch. of Wells. 
Vicar of Doulting. 


Dean and Chapter., 
W. Long, Esq. 


Earl of Thanet. 


The King. 
Vicar of Blackburne. 


. |Viear of Kirkham. 


Marquis of Ailesbury. 


Preb. of Woodhorne 
in Cath. Church. 

Dean and Chapter. 

Dean and Chapter. 


Lord Bishop. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Rev. R. Mallock. 


Mrs. S. Templer. 

Rev. W. Karslake. 
Dean and Chapter. 
Viscount Valletort 


Heirs of Rev.T.Brooke 


Mrs. Brooke. 


Rev. T. E, Miller. 
E. B. Clive, Esq. 
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Preferment. 


County. 


Preferred. 


Patron. 


aiandaff. 
Skenfreth, East, Ve. | 


Hichheld and 


Coseley, Chr. Ch. P. C. 
Kemberton, R. with | 
Sutton Maddock, V. 
Priest, Vic. 
Church of 
Southam, R. 
Stretton on Dunsmore, 


in Cath. uy 


Hincoln. | 


Chalfont, St. Peter, V. | 
Hlillesden, P. C. 
Kensworth, V. . 
St: alingborough, £ 
Wood Enderby, P. 


Norwich. 
Bedingfield, V. 
Beyton, R. 
Brampton, R. 
Flemingham, V. 
Fordham, V. 


Happisburgh, Vv. 


Iiketshall, St. Law- 
rence, P.C. 
Rendlesham, R. 
Wrentham, R. . 
Peterborough. 


Arthingworth, R. . 
East Haddon, V. 
Newborough, P. C. 
Tickencote, R. . 


Rochester. 
Ryarsh, V. 


Salisbury. 


Woodford, V. with | 


Wilsford, Ve. 
Preb. of Stratford in) 

Cath. Church of =. § 
Salisbury, St. Martin, R. 


Monmouth . 


Stafford . 


Salop 


Lichfield 


| Warwick 


Warwick 


Bucks 
Bucks 
Herts. 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 


Suffolk . 
Suffolk 


Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 
Cambridge . 
Norfolk . 


Suffolk . 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 


| Suffolk . 


Northampton 
N orthampton 
North: ampton | 
Rutland 
Kent 

Wilts 
Salisbury . . 
Wilts 


. | E. B. Frere . 


| 


| 


Joseph Darby . 


F. F. Clark 
J. Williams . 


Richard Garnett 


Iion. C. Bathurst 
J.T. Powell . 


George Gleed 
W. T. Eyre . 
T. C. Boone . 
JohnGlover, Jun. 
Archd. Creighton 
Wm. Robinson . 


J. R. Hopper 
TownleyClarkson 
W.A.W. Keppel 
John Drew Borton 
E. Hibgame . 
Charles Birch 


Rt.Hn.Ld.T. Ha 
Stephen Clissold 


Hl. R. Rokeby 
Ed. Smyth 
Christopher Carr 
E. O. Wingfield 


L. Larking 


R. M. Chatfield } 


Francis Lear . 
W. Wynd. Tatum 


Sir John Briggs, Bart. 
and Mrs. Sarah Pugh. 


Vicar of Sedgeley. 
R. Slaney, Esq. 


Dean and Chapter. 


The King. 
Rev. H. T. Powell. 


St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


. (Christ Church, Oxf. 


Dn. & Ch. of St. Paul’s. 
H. Hudson, Esq. 
Lord Bishop. 

Bishop of Carlisle. 


. |J.Jas. Bedingfield, Esq. 


Lord Chancellor. 
R. Marsham, Esq. 
Lord Bishop. 


. |Jesus College, Camb. 


Lord Bishop. 


. J. H. Williams, Esq. 


Bishop of Ely. 
The King. 
Sir T. Gooch, Bart. 


L. Rokeby, Esq. 
Rev. W. Smyth. 
The King. 

J. Wingfield, Esq. 


Hon. J. W. Stratford. 


Preb. of Woodford and 
Wilsford in Cath. Ch. 


Lord Bishop. 


W. Wyndham, Esq. 
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CHAPLAINCIES, &c. 


Bartholomew, John, to be Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 

Crawfurd, C. to be Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, 

Davis, J., B.A. to be Chaplain to the 
Episcopal Floating Chapel in the Port of 
London. 

Drake, W. F., M.A. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

Everard, E. to be Chaplain to the Royal 
Household. 

Grape, Richard, to be Chaplain to 
Berkeley’s Hospital, Worcester. 

Gunn, John, to be Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

Kuper, William, D.D. to be Chaplain 
to Her Majesty. 

Merewether, John, to be Chaplain to 
Her Majesty. 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
St. Asaph. 
Corwen, Vu... Merion . Morgan Hughes | Lord Bishop. 
Hope, P.C. . Flint. . . | T.G. Moulsdale | Lord Bishop. 
St. David's. 
Cri R. with 
Land Welfr ey, Pembroke . | David Jones . Lord Chancellor. 
St. Ismael, /. . . . | Caermarthen| T. B. Gwyn . . | Lord Chancellor. 
Langynfelin, P. C. Cardigan Isaac Hughes. |J.B.P.Chichester, Esq. 
TCorcester. 
Netherton, C. . . Worcester . | Arthur Millar Vicar of Dudley. 
Inkberrow, V. . . Worcester . | G. R. Gray . . !Earl of Abergavenny. 


Selkirk, Thomas, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Dunmore. 

Sterky, F. M., M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Tyrwhitt, J. B. to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to the Right Hon, Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton. 

Voules, J. P., M.A. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Northampton. 

Wagner, H. M. to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. 


Wix, Edward, to the Archdeaconry of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


COLLEGES AND SCIIOOLS. 


Fox, John, to be Head Master of St. 
Bees Free Grammar School, Cumberland. 

Hall, H. B. to be Head Master of 
Grammar School, Risley, Derby. 

Hall, T. G. to be Mathematicai Profes- 
sor of King’s College, London. 

Hazell, William, to be Head Master of 
Grammar School at Portsmouth, 


K K 


Holmes, Joseph, to be Head Master of 
Free Grammar School at Leeds. 
Image, John, to be Fellow of Dulwich 


College. 


Smith, Frederick, to be Mathematical 
Professor at East India College, Hailey- 


bury, Herts. 
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5OY State of the Dioceses.—ORDINATIONS. 


ORDAINED. 


WINCHESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop, July 4th, at Farn- 
ham Castle. 


DEACONS. 


Edward M‘Ale, B.A. St. Edmund 
Hall Oxford. 


Authony Denny, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

Wm. Williams, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Wm. James Dampier, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

U. Andrews Uthwell, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

George Dunbar Haughton, B.A. Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


Hen. Malthus, B.A. Trin. Col. Camb. 

Aug. Smith, B.A. Trin. Col. Camb. 

Denis Tucker, B.A. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Fred. Baring, B.C.L. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

T. Tylecote, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Frederick Fleming Beedon, B.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

Edw. Osborn, B.A. Oriel College, Oxf. 

A. D. Stacpoule, B.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Gilbert W. Heathcote, Examined Stu- 
dent of Civil Law, New Col. Oxf. 

Benj. W. P. Valleck, B.A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop, July 11th. 


DEACONS. 

F. T. Blackburne, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

E. W. Clarke, B.A. Jesus Col. Camb. 

Henry Codrington, B.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ht. R. Slade, 8.C.L. Caius Col. Camb. 

Geo. Jas. Gould, B.A, Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 

lienry Hodges Mogg, B.A. Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T. H. Paddon, B.A. Trin. Col. Oxf. 

G. H. W. Thompson, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

H. Ware, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxf. 


PRIESTS. 


Edw, Jas. Phipps, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

T. Gordon Penn, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

O. S. Harrison, M.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


CHESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop, July 25, in the 
Cathedral Church of Durham. 


PRIESTS. 


A. Cassells, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

H. P. Costobadie, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

John Price, St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

Warren Metcalf, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Jos. Simpson, B.A, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Jonathan Blackburn, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Edward Shuttleworth, B.A, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ° 

Isaac Gaitskell, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Edw. Bird, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 


DEACONS. 


J. K. Marsh, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J. Sanders, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 

E. Weigal, B.A. Queen’s Coll, Camb. 

W. Gibson, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

G. Thomas, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

R. H. Thorpe, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb. 

B. F. Tuckness, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 


S. Coates, B.A. Jesus Col. Cainb. 


CHICHESTER, 


By the Lord Bishop, July 25, in the 
Cathedral Church of Durham, 


DEACONS. 


W. Woodward, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb, 
W. Mason Dudley, Cath. Hall, Camb. 


Chas. Rush Wells, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


R. King Samson, B.A. Jesus Coltege, 
Cambridge. 
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Hen. Ghickley Michell, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

Gilbert H. Langdon, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

H. Applebee, B.A. Trin. Col. Camb. 

H. R. Rice, B.A. Trin. Col. Camb. 

Lord T. Hay, M.A, Trin. Coll. Camb. 


EXETER. 
By the Lord Bishop, August 29th. 


DEACONS, 


Henry Borlase, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
W.M.T. Paige, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
F. B. Briggs, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 
PRIESTS, 


Arthur Hamilton, B.C.L. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

T. H. Vyvyan, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Geo. Young, B.A. Christ Coll. Camb. 

W.G. Heethman, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Ponsford Cann, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


LICHFIELD, 


By the Lord Bishop, at Lichfield, 
July 11th. 


DEACONS. 


Townshend Brooke, B.A. Brasen>se 
College, Oxford. 

Charles Thomas Cary, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

John Clemson Egginton, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

T. Farebrother, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Henry Hollingworth Pearson, B.A. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Henry Rogers, B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxf. 

Richard Evans, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 


William Fletcher, B. A. St. Peter's . 


College, Cambridge. 

Thos. Moore, B.A. St, Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

H. J. Greene, B.A: Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Joshua Paley, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

John Hawkesworth, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


PRIESTS, 
Edward Acton Davis, B.A, St. John’s 


College, Oxford. 


John Hamilton Grey, M.A. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Thos. Page, B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxf. 

Charles Samue! Twisleton, B.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Henry Tompson, B.A. Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

James Wood, B.A. Christ Church, Oxf. 

Jno. Biddulph, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 

John Corser, B.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 

G. W. Sandford, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Robert Wedgwood, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

W. K. Fletcher, M.A. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

H. J. Goodwin. B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Nathan Hubbersty, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Oswald Marriott, B.A. St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Smith, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

E. Spencer, B.A. Queen’s Coll, Camb. 

J. B. Winstanley, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


WORCESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel at 
Hartlebury Castle, July 25, 


DEACONS. 
Henry Griffiths, B.A, Queen’s College, 


Cambridge. 

Richard Barneby, B.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Lingard, B.A, Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

John Daniel Lloyd, B.A, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Richard Tomes, B.A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


James B. Tyrwhitt, B.A. 
Thomas Littleton Wheeler, M.A. 
Lawrence Gwynne, M.A- 
Richard Lane Freer, B.A. 
Samuel Ramsden Roe, B.A. 
Henry Willoughby, M.A. 

Henry Clarke, B.A. 
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State of the Dioceses—Deatus. 


DECEASED. 


On the 9th July (at the house of his son, the Rev. Sruart Masenpte, at Longdon, 
near Lichfield), the Right Rev. Wittiam Henry Masenore, D.D. Lorp Bisnor 
or Bancor, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He was consecrated to the 
see of Chester in the year 1800, and to the see of Bangor in 1809. His 
Lordship was formerly Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1776, M.A. 
1785, D.D. 1791. 


Preferment. County. Deceased. 


Canterbury. 


Framfield, . . . . »|J.Thompson . Earl of Thanet. 
Linstead, V.. . . . . Thos. Wilson ‘Archd. of Canterbury. 


ork, | 
Bramley, C. . ; . | Rob. Humphries V. of Leeds. 


Cotgrave, 1st Med. R. 
J.H. Browne . Earl Manvers. 


2d Med. R. 
and Fakring, R. 
North Cave,Z.. . . | Robert Todd . J. Barton, 
Wiherby, . . | Arthur Jaques . | Lord Chancellor 


Gosfield, V.. . . Essex . John Thurlow . |E.G. Banrard, Esq. 
Great Greenford, R. Middlesex . Ed. Poleampton | King’s Coll. Camb. 


National Society’s Archbishop of Cant. 
Chapel : London Robert Black ; Bishop of London. 


Navestock,V. . . Essex . John Filkes . . |Trinity Coll. Oxford. 


Durham. 
Long Benton, V. . .| Northumb.. | John Clapp . . /Balliol Coll. Oxford. 


| | 
THinchester. | 


Linkenholt, R, . T. M. Colson . Mrs. Worgan. 


Bangor. 


d, R. with | 
Liseaiion, C. . Richard Lloyd . |The Lord Bishop. 


Liangynhavel, R. . | John Jones . . the Lord Bishop. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. - Patron. 

Bristol. 

Chickerell, R. . . .| Dorset . William Gorton. |Lord Bolton, 
Cranborne, V. . . . | Dorset . Henry Donne. _| Marq. of Salisbury. 
Pillesden, R. Dorset . T. M. Colson. J. Trenchard, Esq. 

Carlisle. 

Skelton, R. . Cumb. . Tovy Jolliffe. , |Corp. Chris, Col. Ox. 

Chester. 

Wath, R. N. York Benjamin Newton Marq. of Ailesbury. 
Chichester. 
Bramber, R. with 
Botolgh’s, Re, ¢| Sussex | ‘T. Green, D.D. . |Mag. Coll. Oxford. 
Gly. 
Archdeaconry of Ely . J.H. Browne . |The Lord Bishop. 

@reter. | 
Kentisbeare, R. . Devon . G. Wynd. Scott |Hon. P.C, Wyndham. 
St. Giles on Heath, C. Cornwall . | John Clapp . . |C. Rashleigh, Esq. 

Gloucester. 
Aston Sub-edge, R. . | Gloucester . “6 ee . |Earl of Harrowby. 
Bishops Cleeve, V. with R. L. Townsen ; 
Stoke Orchard, C. Cloacester D.D. ¢ Rev. Dr. Townsend, 
Gloucester, Ch. P. .C.| Gloucester. | J. Ked. Whish . 
Kemmerton, I’. a ayor orp, Glou. 
Ashchurch, C, D.C. John Parsons, Esq. 
Wickwar, R. Gloucester . | Thos, Cook . . |Rev. T. Cook. 
Hichield & Codbentry. 
Ho |Dean and Chapter. 
R. | Derby G. Warrington } “Thornhill, 
Sutton Maddock, V. Salop Charles . |Mrs Oakes 
Monsford, V. . | Salop John Wingfield | Earl Powis. 

Rincoln. 
Appleby, Great, R. Leicester Thos. Jones . . |Thomas Wilkes, Esq. 
Great Staughton, Hunts Thos. Clare. . St. John’s Col. Oxf 
Knipton, icester u 

Lincoln L. E. Towne Rev. L. E. Towne. 
Nether Broughton, R, | Leicester . |Joseph Bullock, Esq. 
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Preferment. - . County. Deceased. Patron. 


Porwich. 
Akenham, R. with } Rev. G. Drury. 


The Lord Bishop. 


Claydon, R. and 


Whitton, R. with Suffolk . . | George Drury 


Tharlton, R. 


Bedingfield, and J.J. Bedingfield, Esq. 
B.. Wrentham, R Suffolk . . | W. Bee Barlee ; Miss Buckle. j 
Chelmondiston, R. Suffolk . . | J. Thurlow . . |Lord Chancellor. 
Felmingham, V. and 
a Frettenham, R. with Norfolk. . | Joseph Church The Lord Bishop. 
Lord Suffield. 
= Stanninghall, R. 
Loddon, V. . Norfolk. .| T. J. Abbott |The Lord 
: Thwaite, R. and Wil- | J. W. Sheppar 
lish am, C. Suffolk . Revett Sheppard A. Upcher, Esq. 
Orford. 
Heyford Purcell, R. Oxford . . | William Filmer |Corp. Chris. Coll. Ox. 
Peterborough. 


Bagbrooke, R. . . .| Northamp. | H. B. Harrison. |Rev. H. B. Harrison. 
Ecton, R. . . «. «| Northamp. , Thomas Walley |Rev. T. Whalley. 


Hardwicke, R. . . .| Northamp. Hugh Hughes . |Rev. H. Hughes. 
Higham Ferrers, V. 


with Caldecot C. 


and Chelveston, C. a 
and Irthingborough, Northamp. | G. W. Malim_ . /Earl Fitzwilliam. 


All Sts. Rand . | 
Irthingb. St. Pet. V. 
Lyndon, R. . . Rutland. | Richard Rocke Barker, Esq. 
Rochester. 
Bidborough . . . .| Kent . .| John Brock . . |C. Elliott, Esq. 


21. Asaph. 
* Corwen, V. . Merion . . | R. B. Clough . |The Lord Bishop. 
Sa Cath. 9 St. Asaph . | Geo. Warrington |The Lord Bishop. 
St. 
Tenby, KR. . . «| Pembroke . | N. Roch, D.D. . [The King. 
Salisbury. 
Bocombe, R. . . .| Wilts. . | Henry Donne. |The Lord Bishop. 
4 Buckland, V. . . .| Berks . .( H.Stevens Rawbone. 
uthby, Esq. 
oF Preb.in Cath.Charch of | Saram . . | J. Ked. Whish . |The Lord Bishop. 
+5 Sherborne, V. . . . | Dorset . . | William Gorton (|The King. 
Stratton, C. and Char- 
Dorset . . | T.M. Colson . |J. Trenchard, Esq. 
UMorcester. 
Alderminster, V. Worcester . | William Price . |Lord Chancellor. 
Bidford, V. and 


Priors Salford, V. Warwick . Benj. Scott . . Lany Skipwith. 


Inkberrow. V. . . . | Worcester . | William Heath . | Earl of Abergavenny. 
Pillerton Hersey, V. Warwick . | John Smith . . |Rev. Francis Mills. 


= 


Name. 

Best, Thomas 
Bird, Samuel....... 
Cole, Thomas ..... 
Ferrers, Proby John ...... 
Haviland, James ........ 
Hinckes, Josiah.......... 
Houghton, P. 
Hughes, Hugh .......... 
Mackintosh, John F. Serle 
Mason, Thomas, M.A.... 
Nicholl, John ...... 
Poole, John ........ 
Smale, John Irving .... 
Tindall, William ..... 
Walker, George......... 
Watkins, John 


Clergymei Married. 


Appointment or Residence. 
Senior Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Christ College, Cambridge. 
Chaplain of the Foundling Hospital, Cork. 
Beddington, Surrey. 
Bath, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhampton. 
Second Mast. of Free Grammar School, Preston, Lancas. 
Head Mast. of Grammar School at Nuneaton, Warwicks. 
Bosbury, Herefordshire, 


. Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Formerly Fell. Jes. Coll. Oxf. and R. of Remenham, Berks. 
Marbury, Cheshire. 


Head Master of Free Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 


. Head Master of Free Grammar School at Leeds, 


Lianfair, near Caernarvon. 


MARRIED. 


Aislabie, W. J., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the Hon, E, I. C, Ser- 
vice, to Amelia, daughter of R. Gilbert, Esq. of Postwick, Norfolk. 
Mera R. jun., to Mary Anne, only surviving daughter of Henry Wells, Esq. of 

ottingham, 

Degahions:; C. F., fourth son of Sir W. C. Bagshawe, of Wormhill Hall, Derbyshire, 
and of Bath, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of Geo. Hobson, Esq. 

Bathurst, Charles, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and Rector of Southam, 
Warwickshire, to Emily Caroline, youngest daughter of the Earl of — 

Bedford, W., of Harborough, to Ruth, fourth daughter of the late R. Godfrey, Esq. 

Bird, Roger, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College (Diocese of Winchester), to Lucy, 
second daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bloxham, of Rugby, Warwickshire. 

Brigstock, Rev. J., to Mary Catharine, second daughter of the late Sir W. Champion 
de Crespigny, Bart. of Champion Lodge, Surrey. 

Buller, R., Rector of Lanreath, Cornwall, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Hornby, 
v of Portland-place, and of the Hook, Hants. 

ampson, J. E., M.A. of Trinity Coll. Oxford, Vicar of St. Chad, Shrewsbury, to 

Eleanor Agnes, third daughter of late Rev. W. Hodges, M.A. Vicar of Battersea, 
and of Hayton, Notts. 

Cave, Edward S. C. Browne, B.A. of Brasenose College, Oxford, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late J. F. Watson, Esq. of Bilton Park, Yorkshire. 

Cresswell Wm., B.A. of Chatham, to Miss Caroline Wilson, of Gloucester-street, 
Hoxton. 

Cooper, H., to Sarali, third daughter of thelate Francis Sykes, Esq. of Dewsbury. 

Cooper, Thos., of Magdalen H-ll, to Miss Eliza Nutt, of Littlegate, Oxford. 

Davies, Thos., of Royston, Herts, to Frances, eldest daughter of the late Joseph 
Hill, Esq. 

Secu: Geo. Aug., of Edwardston Hall, Suffolk, to Louisa, third daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Sir Thomas Pilkington, Bart. of Chevot, Yorkshire. 

Dirmingham, J., M.A. of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Mary Ann, second 
daughter of the late W. Clarke, Esq. of East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

Dowling, John Goulter, M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Charles Field, Esq. of Lambeth. ; 

Egginton, J. C. of Bilbrooke House, Staffordshire, to Anne, eldest daughter of John 
James, of Newnham, Esq. 

Evans, William Edwards, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late W. Evans, 
Esq. Burton Court, Herefordshire. ) 
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Farish, H., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge, and Minister 
of St. Mary, Sheffield, to Miss Farrar, of Edgeware Road. 

Fennell, John, of Todmarden, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Lister, of Leeds. 

Gaitskeli, John, of Yeorton, Cumberland, to Jane, third daughter of the Rev. John 
Hale, Rector of Halton-cum-Beckering, and Brislingthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
ee of London, to Ann Ledyard, second daughter of Mr. George Ewell, of 

athwick. 

Green, Thomas, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Vicar of Babdey 
with Newnham, Northamptonshire, to Mary Ann, daughter of the late Samuel Stubbs, 
of Wolverhampton, 

reenwood, Thomas, B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Eliza Binfield, eldest 
daughter of the late John Crawford, Esq. of Hoxton. 

Gretton, Thomas, of Hereford, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late H. Yonge, 
Esq., of Madeley, Staffordshire. 

Griffith, Valentine P., of Ragherry, diocese of Connor, to Elizabeth Lucy, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Murphy, of Castledown, Queen’s County. 

Hanson, J. A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Almeley, Herefordshire, to Mary 
Lucy, youngest daughter of Robert Baker, Esq., late of Pershore. 

Hardy, C., of Sporb, Norfolk, to Lucy Rosslyn, daughter of J. Campbell, Esq., 
Captain 

Heath, George, of Little Durham, Norfolk, to Frances, eldest daughter of Edmund 
Cooper, Esq. 

Henley, John, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Morris Clarke, Esq., of Wey- 
mouth, 

Herring, Armine, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and of Snottisham 
Lodge, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, second daughter of G. Robinson, Esq., Knapton Grove. 

Hewitt, A., of Binsleed, Isle of Wight, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
John Key, Esq., of Denmark Hill, Surrey. 

Horn, Rev. Thomas, of Reading, Berkshire, to Eleanor, third daughter of the late 
Francis Hopkiuson, Esq., of Peterborough. 

Hornby, Robert, B.A., to Maria Leyland, fifth daughter of William Fielden, Esq., 
of Feniscowles. 

Hulton, Thomas, Rector of Gaywood, Norfolk, to Anne, eldest daughter of C. 
Chichester, Esq., of Hall, Devon. 

Huntley, W., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Richard Lyster, Esq., M. P. of Rowton Castle, Shropshire. 

Janson, Richard, M.A., Incumbent of Stretton, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of John Temperley, Esq , of Manchester. 

Jelf, R. W., to Countess Emmy Schlippenbach, 

Kennaway, C. E., Fell, of St. John’s Coll. Camb., and second son of Sir J. Kennaway, 
Bart. of Escot, Devon, to Emma, fourth daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel. 

Keppel, W. A. W., to Frances Sophia Georgiana, eldest daughter of Robert 
Marsham, of Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, Esq. 

Knapp, Primatt, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Emily, eldest 
daughter of W. Willan, Esq. 

Langdon, Charles, B.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of the Rev, Samuel Fitzherbert. 

Latham, Lawrence, B.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Curate of Cirencester, 
to Anne Eliza, third daughter of the late Rev. Jacob Astley, Rector of Querrington, 
Gloucestershire. 

Leicester, Robert, of Wootton, to Anne, only daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leicester, 
Perpetual Curate of Altrincham and Carrington. 

Loombe, W. E., of Rippon, to Miss Emily Dillon. 

Meakin, J. A. Deverill, M.A., Curate of Stow Bardolph with Wimsbotham, Norfolk, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late M. J. Withers, of Eastbury, Berks. 

Messiter, Richard, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Rector of Bratton, Somerset, 
aud of Parse Caundle and Marsh Caundle, and Perpetual Curate of Stourton Caundle, 
Dorset, to Laura, second daughter of the late Rev. W. Mitchell, of the former place. 

Miller, G.O., Rector of Milton, Northamptonshire, to Jane, third daughter of Thos. 
Starr, Esq. of the Precincts, Canterbury. 
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Moore, Fitzgerald, one of the King’s Chaplains, to Julia, daughter of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Bart. 


Morgan, D., to Frances Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev, Dr. Douglass, of 

Salwarp, Worcester. | 
Ogle, Edward Chaloner, third son of the Rev. John Savile Ogle, of Kirteley, North- 

umberland, to Sophia, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart., M.P. 

Palmer, James N., M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late Robert Mashet, Esq., of Millfield House. 

Phillips, Samuel, Rector of Paddington, Devon, and Vicar of Llanddervi, Glamorgan, 
to Anne Shaftesbury, daughter of the late Francis Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Powell, Walter P., B.A., Master of Bampton Free Grammar School, and Scholar of 
Worcester College, to Matilda Pecla, second daughter of D. Jones, Esq. of Bristol. 

Pratt, Henry, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Saral Frances Rosa- 
linda, the eldest daughter of Mr. Hall, Solicitor, New Boswell Court, London, 

Raymond, W. F., of Builestone, Dorsetshire, and B.A. df St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, to Marianne, second daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Evans. 

Rendell, Philip Pickney, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, to Sarah, only daughter 
of A. Kingston, Esq, 

Rowlandson, T., Curate of Leyland, Lancashire, to Ellen, third daughter of R. 
- Gornal, Esq. 

Sainsbury, S. L. to roy ay daughter of Sir W. Waller, of Pope’s Villa, Bart. 

Seawell, Henry Walter, M.A. of Lincoln College, to Eliza, third daughter of W. 
Dery, Esq, of St. Neots. 

Sendall, Simon, to Alice, only daughter of the Rev. Joshua Wilkinson. 

Skipper, J. B., to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late S. Dunn, Esq. 

Smith, Frederick, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Methema- 
tical Professor in the East India College at Haileybury, to Louisa, only child of Henry 
Tredgold, Esq. of Manor House, Chilboiton, Hants. . 

Spreer, W., M.A., to Miss Speer, of Park Street, Westminster. 

Steward, Francis, B.A. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Sarah Toller, second daughter 
of Isaac Preston, Esq. of Great Yarmouth. 

Sutton, Evelyn L., to Amy, eldest daughter of the Rev. Sir Edward Kynaston, 
- Bart., of Hardwick, Salop. 

Thomas, W. B., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Oxford, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late T. T. Pitman, Esq. of Derby. 

Watts, J. W., B.A. of Magdalen Hail, Oxford, to Rebecca Byam, only daughter of 
the late Langford Lovell Hodge, Esq., of Antigua. 

Whatley, Arthur, of Pembroke College, Oxford, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Mrs. Hooper, late of Brimfield, Herefordshire. 

Wheeler, Thomas L., M.A., Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, to Rosa Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Edmund Lockyer, M.D. 

Whittaker, R. N., of Oxford, to Ann, second daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Jones, of Carnarvon. . : 

Wilson, R., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late R. Hough, Esq. of Newark-upon-Trent. 

Yonge, Frederick, of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Isabel, youngest daughter of the 
late J. ». Foulkes, Esq. of Medland, near Exeter. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


HONORARY POCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


June 238. 


General the Lord Viscount Comber- 
mere, G.C.B. &c. &c. 

Capt. Sir Thomas Fellows, R. N, C.B. 
Member of the Legion of Honour, &c. 

John Shute Duncan, Esq. M. A. and 
late Fellow of New College. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
By accumulation. 
June 22. 


The Rev. William Carwithen, of St. 
Mary Hall, and Rector of Manaton, 
Devon. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW, 
July 10. 
John Hardwick, Esq. Baliol Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
June 25. 


Edmund Pepys, Oriel College, Grand 
Comp. 

James Corry Connellan, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Morgan, Jesus Coll. 

Samuel Lilley, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Hutton, Magdalen Coll. 

John Malcolm, Christ Church. 

Rev. Thos. Woodruffe, St. John’s Coll. 

Samuel Hingeston, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Hand, Trinity College. 

Ralph Etwall, Triaity College, 

Rev. Wm. Ashforby Trenchard, Trin, 
College. 

July 2. 
Thos. Tyers, New Coll. Grand Comp. 


James C. Dowdeswell, Student of 
Christ Church. 


Wm. M. Dna Pre, Christ Church, 
William Platt, Brasenose Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Bannerman, Brasenose Coll. 
Rey. James Maingy, Pembroke Coll. 


Rev. Wm. Henry Landon, Worcester 
College. 


Rev. C. Rodwell Roper, St. John’s 
College. 


W.J. Browne — Queen’s Coll. 


Rev. St. Vincent L. Hammick, Exeter 
College. 
E. F. Glanville, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 


July 10. 


Rev. Chas. Cutts Barton, Christ Ch. 
Rev. Percival Bowen, All Soul’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
June 25. 


Alfred Fisher, St. Alban Hall. 

John Cunningham, University Coll. 

Thomas Lewis Williams, University 
College. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Grimstone, 
Christ Church. 

Richard Ellison, Christ Church. 

John Edwards, Christ Church. 

Henry A. Gilbert, Exeter Coilege. 


July 2. 
George Atkinson, Queen’s Coll. 
July 10. 


George Burdett, Corpus Christi Coll. 

Robert Wells Whitford, St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev. R. H. Beaumont Lee, Lincoln 
College. 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


June 21. 


The Rev. Andrew Bloxam and the 
Rev. Charles Collyns Walkey, Scholars 
of Worcester College, were admitted Fel- 
lows of that Society. 


June 22. 


Mr, Travers Twiss, B.A. Bennet Scho- 


lar of University College, was elected Fel- 
low on the same foundation, 


June 23. 


The Commemoration of Founders and 
Benefactors was holden in the Theatre ; 
the Creweian Oration was delivered by 
Mr. Cramer, the Public Orator, and the 
prize compositions were recited by their 
respective authors. 


June 28. 


Henry John Maddock, of Wadham, 
and James Fox Longmire, of Worcester 
College, were admitted Scholars of Wor- 
cester, on the foundation of Mrs, Eaton ; 
and Messrs. Arthur Philip Dunlop, and 
Robert William Browne, were admitted 
Fellows of St. John’s Coilege; and Mr. 
Henry James Farington, Scholars of the 
Society. 


June 30. 
The election at Exeter College took 


lace, when Edward Fanshawe Glanville, 


.A. of that Society, was elected a Fel- 
low, on the ‘Cornwall 
Foundation; and Charles s Cornish, 
Exhibitioner of Queen's, a Fellow on the 
Devon Foundation. - 

Same day, the following gentlemen were 
elected at Wadham College :— 

Probationary Fellows. — William Hill, 
B.A. of kin to the Founder; Rev. James 
Peter Rhoades, M.A.; Thomas Vores, 


M.A. and Tutor; and John Griffiths, 
B. A., all Scholars of the above Society, 
Scholars.—James Philip Keigwin, of 
kin to the Founder, Commoner of Wad- 
ham College; Thomas Brancker; Chas, 
Maule; Alfred Lloyd; Charles Badham ; 
and Orlando Bridgman Hyman. 


July 1. 


The nomination of the Rev. Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, as a Public Examiner in Literis 
Humanioribus, was approved in Convoca- 


tion. 
3 July 19. 

Addresses from the University to their 
Majesties, of condolence on the death of 
his late Majesty, and of congratulation 
on their Majesties’ accession, were pre- 
sented to their Majesties on the throne, 
at St. James’s Palace, by a deputation 
headed by the Vice-Chancellor, 


July 24, 


Mr. Bloxam, of Worcester College ; Mr, 
Tawney, of Wadham College; Mr. Whor- 
wood, of University College; Mr. Bright, 
of Charter House School; were elected 
Demies of Magdalen College. 


July 30, 

In convocation, this day, Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, Bart., D.C. L., of Christ 
Church, and Thomas Backnall Grim- 
stone Estcourt, Esq., D.C. L., of Corpus , 
Christi College, were unanimously re- 


elected Members of Parliament for this 
University, 


Aug. 12. 
Mr. Daniel Race Godfrey was elected 


Exhibitioner, on Mr. M ’s Fouuda- 
tion, at Queen’s College. 


Aug. 20. 
Lewis Welch Owen, of Twirton, was 
elected a Scholar of Balliol College, and 


Arthur Dene an Exhibitioner on Mr. 
Harris's Foundation. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 
On Tuesday, July 6th, being commencement day :— 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


The Rev. Richard Newton Adams, 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 
The Rev. John William Whitaker, late 


Fellow of St. John’s » Vicar of 

Blackburn, Lancashire, and Domestic 

oe. to the Archbishop of Canter- 
ry. 
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DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 


Wm. Joseph Bayne, Trin, Coll. 
B. Guy Babington, Pembroke Coll. 
*Thomas Waterfield, Christ Coll. 


KING'S COLL. 
W. Hill Tucker 
Johu Chapman 
George Hamilton 


PEMBROKE COLL. 
*George Cartmel 
George Cooper 
W. Jefferys Allen 
Charles Cotton 
Cecil J. Greene 


SIDNEY COLL. 
James Scott Baker 
James Hale 
T. H. Tucker 
Evan E. Rowsell 


TRINITY COLL. 
W. Webb Follett 
William Carus 
B. Charlesworth 
Thomas Turner 
V. F. Hovenden 

*Owen Lloyd 
*Henry R. Crewe 
H. E. Goodhart 
James Pulleine 
Rowland Ingram 
Samuel Smith 
H.J. Shackleton 
C. W. Chalklen 
*William Gibson 
Charles Earle 
*Francis Leighton 
John Neeld 
*Charles Morton 
Percy Smith 
Anthony Cleasby 
F. W. Darwall 
W. Cary Dobbs 
G. E. Prescott 
E. J. Shepherd 
Robert Collyer 
W. C. Fonnereau 
C. S. Whitmore 
James Talbot 
H. Ker Cankrein 
Richard Appleton 
Woronzow Greig 
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*Richard Hobson, Queen’s Coll. 

*Charles Phillips, Clare Hall, 
Arthur Mower, Emmanuel! Coll. 
Thomas Elliotson, Jesus Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


C. Maitland Long 
Thomas France 
W. C. Wollaston 
Thomas Thornhill 
*Charles Johnstone 
H. Elphinstone 
G. Stansfield 
F. V. Lockwood 
E.C. Cumberbatch 


JOHN’S COLL. 


John Price 
*R. J. Bartlett 
B, H. Kennedy 
Charles Yate 
Edw. Peacock 
G. A. Butterton 
John Livesey 
John Hills 
J. F. Denham 
E. T. Yorke 
W. L. Jarrett 
Henry Thompson 
C. De la Cour 
W. T. Antrobus 
John Antrobus 
William Bull 
F. F. Haslewood 
J. Ward La 
*David Mea 
*Thomas Spyers 
F. John Farre 
*Henry Stonhouse 
William Paull 
*E. S. Halsewell 
T. Powys Outram 
F. W. G. Barrs 
A. Haden Barrs 
*Chas. Levingston 
Frederick Cheere 
William Colvile 
George Rideout 
Thomas Everett 
C. Hicks Gaye 
J. B. Marsden 
Edm. Dewdney 
Samuel! Rees 


W. Burroughes 


DOWNING COLL. 
Henry White 


ST. PETER’S COLL. 
J.S. Stock 
H. P. Gordon 
Robert Twigg 
William Hopkins 
W. F. F. Powell 
Richard Yaldwyn 
*C. W. Woodley 
*Charles Murray 
Henry Penneck 


CLARE HALL, 
F. Duncan Gilby 
Henry Recks 
Edward Biley 
W. Bird Frost 
Thomas Mills 
William Cooper 
Thomas Grose 
William North 
G. W. Livesay 


JESUS COLL. 
*Edward Lindsell 
H. J. Stevenson 
W. H. Henslowe 
John Long 


QUEEN’S COLL. 
Thomas Newbery 
Thomas Sikes 
T. Fitzherbert 
J. Carrick Moore 

*T. M. Barwick 
Henry Kitchen 
. M. Brooks 

T. Smith 
T. Burnet Stuart 
*John Venn 


CORP. CHRI. COLL. 


Jobn Tinkler 

F, T. Sergeant 
George King 
J.C. Homfray 
William Cape 
Samuel Hey 
Anthony Cumby 


*G. W. Steward 
*H.G. Newland 


EMMANUEL COLL, 
W. R. Colbeck 
R. James Bunch 
Thomas Easton 

*J. C. Athor 
H. Horatio Woods 
Alfred Brocas 


CHRIST COLL, 

Edward Sneyd 
*Stephen Prentis 

John Cartwright 

W. Godden Lyall 
Richardson 

J. Parkinson Sill 

John Edge Daniel 

Augustus Packe 
*Joseph Deans 


MAGDALENE HALL, 
William Smith 
Henry Owen 
Charles Hod 
F. Wintour 
Thomas Dayrell 


CAIUS COLL, 
H. S. Pinder 
Septimus Dawes 
John Davie Eade 
William Howorth 
F. G. Burnaby 
E. S. Appleyard 
Walter Kell 
Francis Cobbold 

*H. J. Branson 
St. Vinct. Beechey 


TRINITY HALL. 
*W. Watson Smith 


CATHARINE HALL* 
Thomas Jarrett 
*Alexander Power 
John Wilson 
*Josiah Torriano 
T. Preston Wright 
John Gilderdale 
John Mandell 


[Those gentlemen whose names are preceded by an asterisk are Compounders.] 
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MASTERS OF ARTS. 
July 8. 


Thomas Greenwood, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. J. P. Voules, St. Peter’s College. 
Compounder, 

W. Hartley, Christ Coll. 

R. T. Lowe, Christ Coll. 

The Rev. Robert Williams, M. A. of 
Jesus College, Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem, 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
July 5. 


John Vinall, Esq. Trin. Hall, Comp. 
Rev. H. Montague Grover, St. Peter’s 
College. 


Rev. Philip Osborne, Catharine Hall. 
Rev. Coventry Payue, Trinity Hall, 
Compounder. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
July 5. 
John Harris, Trin. Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
July 3. 
W. J. Achilles Abington, Trin. Coll. 


July 5. 
George Lionel Fraser, St. Peter’s Coll. 
William John Barker, Queen’s Coll. 
July 8. 


H. Wright, St. John’s College. 
W. H. King, Catharine Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


July 


A Grace passed the Senate, to autho- 
rize the Committee of the Pitt Club to 
erect, at their own expense, under the 
superintendence of the Syndics of the 
Press, a new building, to be called the 
Pitt Press, between Silver Street and 
Mill Lane. 

Comyns Tucker, Esq. B, A. of St. Pe- 
ter’s College, was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. John Legh, Mr. John Wilder, 
and Mr. John Clement Middleton, Scho- 
lars of King’s College, have’ been elected 
Fellows of that Society. 


> 


July 18. 

Addresses from this University to the 
King and Queen, of condolence on the 
death of his late Majesty, and of congra- 
tulation on their Majesties’ accession, 
were presented to their Majesties on the 
throne, at St. James’s Palace, by a depu- 
tation from the University, headed by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, Chancellor, and Dr. Chafy, Vice- 
Chancellor. The members present amount- 
ed to upwards of four hundred. 


July 31. 


Lord Viscount Palmerston, of St. 
John’s College, and William Henry Ca- 
vendish, Esq., of Trinity College, were 
unanimously re-elected representatives in 
Parliament for this University. 


Sept. 15. 


Mr. Edward Durnford, Scholar of King’s 
College, was elected Fellow of that Society. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1850. 
PRIOR COMB, 


Aug. 1. Mr. Sutton, Clar, 
8. Mr. Cory, Emman, 
15. Coll, Regal. 
22. Coll. Trin. 
29. Coll. Job. 
Sept. 5. Mr. Gould, Chr. 
12. Mr. Beatson, Pemb. 
19, Mr. Bowstead, Corp. Chr. 
26. Mr. Thorold, Emman. 
Oct. 3 Coll. Regal. 
10. Coll. Trin. 
17. Coll. Joh. 
24. Mr. Bellas, Chr. 
31. Commem. Beneracr. 
Nov. 7. Mr. Perring, Pemb. 
14. Mr. Buckle, Sid. 
21, Mr, Fearon, Emman, 
28. Coll, Regal. 
Dec. 5. Coll. Trin. 
1¢. Coll. Joh, 
19. Mr. Alder, Pet. 
26. Mr. Mathews, Pemb. 


POSTER COMB, 
Aug. 1, Mr. Walker, Re in.” 
8. Mr. C. Way, Trin. 
15. Mr. Hadwen, Chr. a 
22. Mr. T. D. Hodgson, @¥in. 
24. Fest. S. Bantuot. Mr, Tot 
ton, Trin. 

29. Mr. Egremont, Cath. 

Sept. 5. Mr. Hastings, Trin. 
12. Mr. Gul. Drage, Emman. 
19. Mr. H. W. Gery, Emman. 
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21. Fest. S. Marr. 
Mansell, Trin. 
26. Mr. Boteler, Sid. 


Mr.Owen, Tr. 
29. Fest.S. Micu. 


Mr. Jefferson, 
Pet. 
3. Mr. Macdonald, Jes. 
410. Mr. C, Hatch, Regal. 
17. Mr. Wilkins, Regal. 
18. Fest. 8. Luc. Mer. Reunell, 


Regal. 
24, Mr, Roberts, Regal. 
$1. Mr. Dupuis, Regal. 
Mr. Harding, Reg. 
Sancr. Mr. Burdakin, Cla. 
7. Mr. Le Grice, Clar. 
14, Mr. Burroughes, Clar. 
21. Mr. Lewpriere, Trin. 
28. Mr, Coddington, Trin. 
30. Fest. S. Anp. Mr. Goode, 
Trin. 
5. Mr. R. Lyon, Trin. 
12. Mr. J. Wigram, Trin. 
19. Mr. Brymer, Trin. 
Fest.S.Tuom. Mr. Burmester 


Trin. 
25. Fest. Nariv. Mr. J. Over- 
ton, Trin. 
26. Fest.S.Srzru. Mr. Scolfield, 
Trin. 
Mr. Crakelt, 


Mr. S. P. 


Nov. 


27. Fesr. S. Jon. 
Trin, 
28. Ixxoc. Mr, Sampson, 


Resp. in Theol. 
Mr. 
Mr. Darby, Cath. 
Mr. Williamson, 
Sid. 
Mr. Gal. Drage, 
Emm. 
Mr, Feachem, Joh. bol Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Otter, Jes. ....% Mr.Nicholls, Pet. 
Mr. Welch, Reg. 


Mr. Mathew, Trin. ee 


in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr.Caldwell, Jes. 


Mr. Drage;Sen. Emm. } Bennett, Em. 


pon, 
win, Pet. 


Proceedings of the University of Cambridge. 


Resp, in Medic. Oppon. 
Mr, Borrett, Cai. 
Mr. Atcheson, Jes, .. Mr. Byiggs, Cai. 


Singuli suo ordine concionabuntur, re- 
spondebunt, disputabunt, ceeterasque ex- 
ercitationes ipsi per se sui in persona 
prestabunt, nisi justa causa inciderit se- 
cundum Statuta approbanda, 

Ad Conciones in Templo Beatw-Ma- 
nulla de causi quisquam alterum 
sibi surroget, qui ad Concionem aliquam 
habendam omnino non sit (a principio ad 
finem circuli Combinationum) assignatus, 
sine expressA licentid a Procancellario 
prius obtentaé, quo de ipsius gradu, sacris 
ordinibus, canonica obedientia, caterisque 
requisitis constet Procancellario, ante- 
quam admittatur ad Concionem publicam. 

Gut. Cuary, Pro-Cancellarius. 


A Grece having passed the Senate to 
the following effect :—That those to whom 
the Sunday afternoon turns, and the turns 
for Christmas Day and Good Friday are 
assigned, shall, from the beginning of No- 
vember, 1830, to the end of May, 1831, 
provide no other substitute than such as 
are appointed in conformity with that 
Grace :—The following persons have been 
elected, each for the month to which his 
name is affixed :— 


1830, November—Dr. Ackland, St. John’s. 
December—Mr. Lodington, Clare. 

1831, Janwary—Dr. Adams, Sidney. 
February— Mr. Rose, Trinity. 
March—Mr. Howarth, St. John’s. 
April—Mr., Porter, Caius. 
May—Mr. Blunt, St. John’s, 


There will be Congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Michaelmas 
term :— 

Sunday .... Oct. 10, at ten. 

Wednesday... Oct, 27, at eleven, 

Wednesday... Nov. 17, at eleven. 

Wednesday.. Dec. 1, at eleven. 

Thursday .. Dec. 16, (end of term) 

at ten. 


| 
Oct. 
“39 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED. 


*,* For Remarkable Passages in the Criticisms, Extracts, Ecclesiastical and 
other Intelligence, see the Index at the end of the Volume. 


B. 
Blomfield (Rt. Rev. C. J. Bishop of Lon- 


don), Sermons, 169. 


Blunt (Rev. J.J.), Veracity of the Five 
Books of Moses, 308; 


E. 
Enthusiasm, Natural History of, 393. 


G. 


Gramberg (C. P. W.), Libri Geneseos 
Adumbratio Nova, 308. 


H. 


Heber (Mrs.), Life of Reginald Heber, 
D. D. Bishop of Calcutta, 438. 

Hinds (Rev. Samuel), The Three Temples 
of the one true God contrasted, 369. 


I. 


Irvine (Rev. Andrew), Sermons preached 
at the Temple Church, 136. 


J. 


James (Rev. Edward), Memoirs of the 
Right Rev. Thomas James, D.D. Bishop 
of Calcutta, 229. 

Jebb (Right Rev. John, Bishop of Lime- 
rick), Practical Theology, 197. 


K, 
King (Lord), Life of John Locke, 1. 


Mouk (Right Rey. James Henry, Bishop 
of Gloucester,) Life of Richard Bent- 
ley, 257. 


R. 
Richmond (Rev. Legh), Inquiry concern- 
ing hie‘ Doctrinal, Practical, and Ex- 


System of Religion, 154. 


nson (Rev. Thomas), The last Days of 
Bishop Heber, 438. 3 


— Walter), History of Scotland, 


re 
iif 
M. 


INDEX. 


Thompson (Rev. Henry), Pastoralia, 159 

Townsend (Rev. George), Sermons, 213. 

Truth.—Review of the Principles of ne- 
cessary and contingent Truth, 427. 


Tytler (Patrick Fraser), History of Scot- 
land, 338. 


W. 


Waddington (Rev. George), Present Con- 


dition and Prospects of the Greek 
Church, 103. 


Warner (Rev. Richard), Literary Recol- 
lections, 323. 

Wilson (Walter), Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe, 72. 
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INDEX 


OF THE 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


IN THE 


CRITICISMS, EXTRACTS, ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


A. 


Archdeacon’s right to preach in a Church, 
Bishop Heber’s opinion of, 4. 

Assurance of salvation, nature of, explained, 
158, 159. 

Astruc’s theory of the composition of the 
Book of Genesis, account of, 510, 311. 

Athelstan, pretended miracle wrought by, 
349. 

Athos (mount), notice of the monks of, 
120, 121—benefits conferred by these 
fraternities, 121, 


B. 


Barnes’ (Rev. Mr. Archdeacon), letter of 
Bishop Heber to, on his right, as arch- 


deacon, to preach in any Church in - 


India, 475, 477—his account of the 
Bishop’s labours, 483, 489. 

Beneficence, observations on the enthusi- 
asm of, 413—417. 

Bentley (Dr. Richard), notice of the ear- 
lier years of, 267, 268—account of his 
controversy with Boyle, concerning the 
letters of Phalaris, 263—-265—charac- 
ter of his Dissertation on Phalaris, 265, 
266—his appointment to the mastership 
of Trinit College, 269—particulars re- 
lative to his expensive repairs, and dis- 
putes with the fellows, 270—273—his 
proceedings against Mr. Miller, and 
their result, 275—278—and against Dr. 
Colbatch, 278, 279—Bentley procures 
himself to be elected Regias Divinity 
Professor, 279, 280—?82—effects of 
this appointment upon his own College, 
VOL. VIII, 


282, 283—and upon the University, 
283—he is prosecuted by Dr, Middle- 
ton for exacting fees to which he was 
not entitled, 284—sentence of degrada- 
tion pronounced against him by the 
University, 285—his negotiation and 
compromise with Miller, 286—he is at- 
tacked from the press by Dr. Middle- 
ton, 287—his torrent of abuse against 
Colbatch, 288—remarks on it, 289— 
termination of his suit against Middle- 
ton, 289—proceedings against Bentle 
instituted by Dr. Colbatch, and their 
resoli, 290—further attack upon him 
by Middleton, 290, 291— Bentley re- 
stored to his University honours, 291, 
292—further oppression of his College, 
293 — further proceedings instituted 


against him by Colbatch, 294—result © 


them in the Court of King's Bench, 
295, 296—writ of error against him in 
the House of Lords, 296—sentence of 
the Bishop of Ely against him, 297—~ 
by what means he contrived to retain 
his mastership, 297, 298—remarks on 
these contentions, 298-—300—proceed- 
ings of Bentley against Colbatch for 
non-payment of procurations, 300— 
anecdotes of his domestic life, $01, 302 
—his death, 303—remarks on his cha- 
racter, 304—306. 

Bishops, (the Seven,) obligation of the 
country to, 80. 

Blomfield, (Right Rev. Dr. Bishop of 
London, ) observations on the Sermons 
of, 171—174—his remarks on the causes 
of infidelity, 175—177—observations 

LL 
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thereon, 177—179—extract from his 
discourse on the Creation, 184, 185— 
on the cessation of miracles, 188, 189 
and on the importance of the doctrine 
of Christ crucified, 194—196. 

Blunt, (Rev. J.J.) on the undesigned co- 


incidences of the several books of Moses, 


C. 


Calcutta, state of the diocese of, during 
the episcopate of Bishop James, 231, 
232—state of the various schools in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, 230. 

Cambridge University, degrees conferred 
at, 251, 252, 509—511—junior 
examination, 255, 256—Trinity College 
examination, 256—number of members 
of, 254—Scholarships and prizes, 254 
—miscellaneous University intelligence, 
253, 254, 511, 512. 

Case, (Thomas, ) his description of presby- 
terianism during the rebellion, 8, 9. 

Celibacy of the ancient Church, observa- 
tions on, 423, 424. 

Ceylon, notice of Bishop Heber’s labours 
in, 489, 490—his address to the Church- 
Missionaries there, and their reply, 
488, 489. 

Christ crucified, importance of the doctrine 
of, 194, 195, 196—observations on the 
transfiguration of Jesus Christ, 225, 226 
—and on his human nature, 381—385. 

Christian Knowledge Society, valedictory 
address of, to Bishop Heber, and his 
reply, 47. 

Christianity, observations on the mysteries 
of, 136—139—and on its rise and pro- 
gress, 141—-143—prospects of, 424 

Christians, early, remarks on some opinions 
and practices of, 418, 419. 

Church, Tertullian’s notion of, 50—re- 
marks on it, ib. 

Church of England, advantages of, over 
non-conformist churches, 54, 55—cha- 
racter of her founders, at the Reforma- 
tion, 200, 201—authority of her book 
of homilies, 210—213—remarks of Bi- 
shop Heber, on various matters relating 
to it, 443—445—his firm and decorous 
vindication of its discipline, 463, 464. 

Churches and chaplains, great want of, 
throughout India, 2S¢—234, 

Cicero, fine ge of, quoted, 186. 

Clarence, (H.R. H. the Duke of,) anec- 
dote of, $28. 

Clergy and Laity, origin of the distinction 

, 50. 

Clergy of the Charch of England, lists of, 

preferred, 235—258, 496—499—or- 


dained, 239, 240, 500, 501—married, 
nat 241—244, 502 

Clergymen, prayer for, before and after 
composing a sermon, 160—importance 
of their preaching the gospel, 169, 170. 

Cobbett and Defoe, parallel between, 74. 

Colbatch, (Rev. Dr.) account of Dr. Bent- 
ley’s proceedings against, 278, 279— 
torrent of abuse against him by Bentley, 
288, 289—he institutes proceedings 
against Bentley, and their result, 290— 

so further proceedings, with their re- 

sult, 294—296— proceedings of Bentley 
against him for non payment of procu- 
rations, 300. 

Communion money, observations on the dis- 
tribution of, 168. 

Conformity to the Church of England, ob- 
servations on, 53—55. 

Controversy, love of, one cause of the de- 
cline of the Greek Church, 107. 

Creation, observations on, 184, 185. 

Cumberland, (Richard,) anecdotes by, of 


the domestic life of Dr. Bentley, 301, 
302. 


D. 


Dalrymple’s, (Sir David,) annals of Scot- 
land, notice of, 338. 

Damian, (Cardinal,) on the flagellations 
of the Romish Church, 422. 

Deaths of clergymen, lists of, 241—244, 
502— 505. 

Defoe, ( Daniel, ) notice of the earlier years 
of, 76—his fulminations against the re- 
newal of maypoles, 77, 78—his credu- 
lity in believing the popish plot, 78— 
notice of his lampoon of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, 79—of his Speculum Crape- 
Gownorum, ib—he embarks in Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, 830—takes refuge from 
his creditors at Bristol, 83, 84—notice 
of his Essay on Projects, 84—design of 
his True-born Englishman, 85—specimen 
of it, 86—his interviews with William 
ILI. 86—account of his presenting the 
* Legion Paper,’ 87, 88—remarks on it, 
88—and on his Satirical Elegy, the 
* Mock Mourners,’ 89 —opposes the oc- 
casional conformity of the dissenters, 91 
—notice of his ‘ Way with the 
Dissenters, ih. 92—is prosecuted and 
punished for it, 92—extract from his 
* Hymn to the Pillory,” 93—publishes 
the iew, and is liberated from prison, 
94—is employed by the ministry, 95— 
notice of his Jure Divino, ib.—copy of 
his dedication, ib. 96—strictures on it 
by Leslie, 96—Defoe employed in 
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Scotland, 96, 97—his opinion on the 
impeachment of Sacheverell, 97—his 
proposals to Dyer for a truce, 98—is 

imprisoned, but released, 99— 
close of his political career, 100—notice 
of his works of fiction, ib.—his opinion 
on intercourse with spirits, 101, 102— 
his death, 105. 

Degrees conferred at Oxford, 245—248, 
508—and at Cambridge, 251, 252, 509 
—511. 

Dioceses, state of, 235—244, 496—507. 

Dominic, (St.) surnamed the Cuirassier, 
enthusiastic flagellation recommended 
by, 421, 422. 


E, 


Education, state of, at Calcutta, 230. 

Eichhorn’s theory of the origin of the book 
of Genesis, $12. 

Elective franchise, Lecke’s opinion on the 
transfer of, 70. 

Elijah and John the Baptist, parallel be- 
tween, 145, 146. 

Enthusiasm, definition of, 400, 401—ob- 
servations on enthusiasm, secular and 
religious, 397 —-400—on enthusiasm in 
devotion, 402—404—on the enthusiasm 
of popular oratory, 405, 406—on the 
enthusiastic perversions of the doctrine 
of Divine Influence, 407—409—on the 
enthusiasm of Heresy, 409—411—on 
the enthusiasm of prophetical interpre- 
tation, 411—on the enthusiastic perver- 
sions of the doctrine of a particular 
Providence, 411—413—on the enthu- 
siasm of Beneficence, 413—417—and 
of the ancient Church, 417—424, 

avs, critical investigation of the inter- 
pretation of, 203—206. 

Evangelical Preachers, observations on, 214, 
215. 

Examination questions for the boys of the 
sixth form at Harrow school, 179, 180. 

F. 

Fallen Nature of man, strictures on, 224, 
225. 

Fasts, rigour of, in the Greek Church, 116, 
117—proper end of religious fasting, 
118. 

Fell, (Bishop), conduct of, in dismissing 
Locke from his studentship at Cbrist 
Church, Oxford, 20~remarks thereon, 
ibid. 21, 22—letters of Fell to Locke, 
20, 21. 

Fire (Holy), account of the pretended 
miracle of, at Jerusalem, 123—- 125. 
Flagellations of the Romish Church, ob- 

servations on, 421, 422. 
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G. 


Genesis (Book of), Astruc’s theory of the 
origin of, 310, 311—hypotheses of 
Eichhorm and Ilgen, 312—of Dr, Gram- 
berg, 313, 314—examination of it, 314, 
315 — 317— explanations of various 
parts of this book by Mr. Blunt, 317— 
320—on the interpretation of Gen, IV. 
1, 411, 

German Theologians, remarks on the wild 
speculations of, 309, 310. 

Government, Sir Robert Filmer’s theory 
of, 69—observations on Locke’s treatise 
on civil government, 70 

Gramberg’s (Dr.), Theory of the origin of 
the Book of Genesis, $13,314—remarks 
thereon, 314—317. 

Greek Church, ancient and present state 
of, compared, 103, 104—causes of its 
decline :—tendency to solemn trifling, 
105—introduction of superstitious rites, 
106—love of theological controversy, 
107—particularly the dispute respecting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, 108, 
109—schism between the Greek and 
Romish Churches, 109—their 
ry reunion, 110—opposition the 

reeks to the Nicene Creed in its pre- 
sent form, 111 — transubstantiation, 
though now held by the Greek Church, 
no original part of her doctrine, 112, 
113—historical sketch of the attempts 
of the Latins against the independency 
of the Greek Church in the 17th cen- 
tury, 114, 115—rigour of the Greek fasts, 
116, 117—supposed miracle of the Holy 
Fire, wrought in the Greek Church at 
Jerusalem, 123—125—remarks on it, 
125, 126—on a supposed miraculous 
picture of St. George, 126, 127—and 
on the degraded condition of the pa- 
triarch of the Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople, and the rapid succession of 
patriarchs, 127—129—influence of the 
priesthood among the Greeks, 129, 130 
_ —feuds and schisms of the members of 
the Greek Church in the east, 130, 131 
— observations on the reformation of the 
Church of Greece, 131—133 

Gresset, fine passage of, imitated by Mr. 

Gray, 186, 187. 


H. 
Hampden, (John), affecting anecdote of, 
183, 184. 
Happiness, verses on, 467 —observations on 
the happiness of heaven, 403, 404. 
Harrow School, divinity questions 


to the boys of the sixth form at, 179, 
180. 
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Heber (Rt. Rev. Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, ) 
interest excited by his various publica- 
tions, 458, 439—design and character 
of the account of his life and journals, 
439, 440—account of his earlier years, 
440, 441— interesting letter of Heber 
on ecclesiastical affairs, 445—445—his 
description of the preparations for his 
residence in college, 445, 446—and of 
his academical pursuits, 446, 447—his 
description of his composition and reci- 
tation of his Poem on Palestine, 447, 
448—beautiful instance of his piety, 
448, 449—his affectionate tribute to 
the memory of his father, 449, 450—ac- 
cession of University honours, 450, 451, 
—instances of his elegant and playful 
genius, 451—454—notice of bis tour 
on the continent, 454, 455—and of his 
preparation for holy orders, 455, 456— 
congratulatory letter to Mr. Thornton 
on his marriage, 456, 457—account of 
his entrance on his ministerial duties, 
457, 458, 459, 460 —difliculties of his 
situation, 460—462—his marriage, 458 
—excellent letters to the Rev. Brian 
Hill and the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
463, 464—his opinion on Sunday news- 
papers and reform, 465—verses on a 
Spring journey into Wales, 467— 
notice of his Bampton Lectures, 466— 
and on happiness, ib.—his reflections 
on the death of a daughter, 468— 
prayer on the occasion, 469—reflec- 
tions on Mr. Scott’s Force of Truth, 
469—47 1—assiduous discharge of his 
duties during the prevalence of typhus 
fever in bis parish, 472—prayer on his 
birth day, ibh—notice of his life of Bishop 
Taylor and other works, ib. 473—the 
Bishoprick of India offered to him, 473 
—valedictory address of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, 474— 
opinion of Bishop Heber as to the right 
of an archdeacon to preach in a church 
as one of the East India Company’s 
Chaplains, 475—477—his wise and ju- 
dicious conduct with regard to mission- 
aries in India, 478, 479—his labours in 
preaching, 479, 480—mode of travelling 
during bis visitation, 481, 482—prayer 
on occasion of the death of hischaplain, 
482, 483—address to him by an Euro- 
pean resident in India, 485, 484—ac- 
count of his journey, 484—Iletler to 
Mrs. Heber in case of his death, 485— 
prayer under affliction, 485, 486—de- 
vout sentiments on hearing of Mrs. 
Heber’s embarking at Bombay to meet 
him, 486 — Mr. Archdeacon Barnes's ac- 


count of his Episcopal labours, 487, 
488—Mr. Robinson’s account of his 
visit to Ceylon, 488, 489—the Bishop’s 
account of his proceedings, and charac- 
ter of the Church missionaries, 489, 
490—he is visited by the rajuh of Tan- 
jore, 491—returns the visit, 491, 492 
—plans for the benefit of the Tanjore 
mission, 492—his labours there, 494— 
affectionate attention to a dying friend, 
493—concluding scene of his life, 495 

— opinion of a medical man concerning 
his constitution, ibid. 

Heresy, how far caused by enthusiasm, 
409, 411. 

Hill (Rev. Brian and Rowland), letters 
of Bishop Heber to, 463, 464 

Hinds (Rev.Samuel), opening paragraph of 
his ‘ Three Temples of the one true God 
contrasted,”’ 369—remarks thereon, 369 
—376—analysts of his account of the 
materials of the Temples, 377— 
of the mode of the divine residence in 
them, ib. 378—of their duration and 
stability, 378—of the Temple services, 
ib, 379—of the persons officiating, 379 
—remarks thereon, 3880-—385 —and on 
his view of the connection of the three 
Temples with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
380—remarks thereon, $85—390—fine 
devotional extracts from his work, 391, 
592 

Hobbes’s Definition of Truth, remarks on, 
428, 429. 

Holy Ghost, dispute in the Greek Church 
respecting the procession of, 108, 109. 
Ideas, observations on Locke’s theory of, 60 
—64 and of Dr. Hooke’s theory, 65. 
Tigen’s theory of the origin of the Book of 
Genesis, notice of, 512. 
Independents, intolerance of, during the 

rebellion, 25, 26. 

India, great want of churches and chaplains 
in, 232, 234. 

Indulgence (Romish), curious anecdote 
of, 116, note. 

Infidelity, insidious arts of, exposed, 151 
—on its causes, 175—177— infidel ob- 
jection egainst the credibility of miracles 
refuted, 181—183. 

Influence (Divine), observations on the 
enthusiastic perversions of, 407—409. 
Intellectual Philosophy, state of, in the time 
of Locke, 64, 65—improvements ef- 
fected by the Scottish metaphysicians, 

66, 67. 

Interpretation of prophecy, observations 
on the enthusiasm of, 411. 

Irvine (Rev. Andrew), observations of, 
on the mysteries of Christianity. 136—- 
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139—remarks thereon, 1389—141—his 
excellent observations on the rise and 
progress of Christianity, 141—145— 
and on the perversion of the prophecy 
of St. John, 144—parallel between John 
the Baptist and Elijah, 145, 146—on 

- the duties of the sabbath, 148—150— 
and on the consequences of departing 
from scripture, 150—152—strictures on 
his sermons, 155. 


J. 


James (Rt. Rev. Dr. Bishop of Calcutta), 
his account of the state of his diocese, 
230—232—and of the great want of 
chnrches and chaplains throughout In- 
dia, 232— 234. 

Jebb (Rt. Rev. Dr. Bishop of Limerick), 
benevolent tendency of all his writings, 
197, 198—on the practical importance 
of the Liturgy, 198, 199—on the cha- 
racter of the founders of an establish- 
ment, 200, 201—on the interpretation 
of Egsware in John, v. 39, 204—206— 
practical inferences from that interpre- 
tation, 206—208—his opinion on the 
dissemination of the Scriptures, 209— 
on the authority of the Homilies of the 
Church, 210—213. 

Jefferys (Mrs.), extraordinary appetite of, 
331 


John the Baptist and Elijah, parallel be 

_ tween, 145, 146. 

Jonah, observations on the history of, 
218—221. 

Jugglers( Indian), anecdote of the dexterity 
of, 327, 328. 

Justin Martyr's, specimen of his mystical 
interpretations, 105, 106. 


K, 
Kaye (Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of Lincoln), 


observations of, upon Tertallian’s ac- 
count of the distinction between the 
clergy and laity, 50. 

King (Lord), materials for his life of 
Locke, 4— strictures on his hostility to 
establishments, 3, 4—on his opinion of 
Locke’s treatise on the power of the 
magistrate in determining indifferent 
things in reference to religious worship, 
7, 8—on his remarks upon Locke's de- 
clining to enter the Church, 12—on his 
censure of the form of prayer, read Sept. 
9, 1683, 18, 19—his remarks on Locke’s 
dismission from his studentship at Ox- 
ford, 20-—observations on it, 21, 22— 
and on his account of Locke’s contro- 
versy with Stillingfleet, 28, 29. 


L. 


Latin Church, account of the attacks 
made by, on the independency of the 
Greek Church, 114, 115— irreconcilable 
schism between those two Churches, 
109, 

Leibnits’s criticisms on Locke, remarks on, 


59, 60. 

Leslie (Rev. Charles), his scheme for a 
union of the Anglican and Gallican 
churches attacked by Defoe and W. 


Wilson, 90-—defended by Dean Swift, | 


90, 91—notice of his Rehearsals, 94— 
extract from them, 96. 

L’Estrange (Sir Roger), uttacks of, upon 
the liberty of the press, 79. 

Ligonier (Lord), anecdote of, 330. 

Lingard (Dr.), misrepresentations of, ex- 
posed and refuted, 354—-357, 358. 

Liturgy, practical importance of, 198, 199. 

Locke (John), early education of, 5—his 
sentiments respecting the power of the 
civil magistrate in determining the use 
of indifferent things in reference to re- 
ligious worship, 6—remarks thereon, 7, 
8—his progress in the study of medicine, 
9—description of manners at Cleve, 10, 
11—his reply, declining ecclesiastical 
preferment, 11, 12—origin of his inti- 
macy with the Earl of Shaftesbury, 12, 
13—observations on it, 13, 14—his 
“ letter from a person of quality to his 
friend in the country,” burnt by the 
hangman, 14—outline of it, 15—re- 
marks on it, 15, 16—and on his journal 
during his residence in France, 16—his 
sentiments or opinion, 17—account of 
his removal from his studentship at 
Christ Church through the jealousy of 
the Court, 19—22—he is proscribed, 
23—writes his letter on toleration, ib,— 
and returns to England in 1688, ib.—- 

oofs that he did not study toleration 

in the school of independency, 24, 25 
—great succcss of his Essay on the Un- 
derstanding, 27—except at Oxford, ib, 
—account of the opposition made to it 
in that University, 27, 28—his corre- 
spondence with Sir Isaac Newton, 29— 
32—publishes his treatises on the lower- 
ing the interest and raising the value of 
money, 32—character of them, 35— 
account of his declining health and 
death, 33, 34—remarks on the tenden- 
cies of his theological writings, 35—38 
—on the morality of his works, 39—- 
blameless morality of his conduct, 40— 
on the Socinian tendency of his dog- 
matical religion, 41—43-—on his rejee. 
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tion of the doctrine of atonement, 44— 
his scheme for a society of “ Pacific 
Christians,” 45, 46—observations on it, 
47, 48—and on an extract from his com- 
mon-place book entitled ‘ Sacerdos,’ 49 
—on his oe upon ecclesiastical 
polity and discipline, 51, 52—56—58 
estimate of his labours in metaphysical 
philosophy, 58—69—observations on 
his treatise upon government, 69, 70— 
tribute to his character and writings, 71, 
72—his definition of truth, 428. 

Lord’s Day, observations on the duties of, 
148—150. 


Mackintosh (Sir James), estimate of the 
value of Locke’s labours, 58, 59. 

Magistrate, power of, in determining things 
indifferent in reference to religious wor- 
ship, 6—8. 

Maypoles, denunciations against the revival 
of, 77. 

Memoir writing, observations on the passion 
for, 72, 73. 

Middleton (Dr. Conyers), prosecutes Dr. 
Bentley for exacting fees, 284—attacks 
him from the press, @87—termination 
of Bentley’s suit against him, 289—he 
again attacks Bentley, 290, 291. 

Miller (Mr. Serjeant, Fellow of Trinity 
College), proceedings of Dr. Bentley 
against, 275—278—Bentley’s compro- 
mise with him, 2386. 

Miracle, pretended, of the Holy Fire, at 
Jerusalem, 123—-125—supposed mira- 
culous picture of St. George, 126, 127— 
observations on the duration of miracu- 
lous powers, 188, 189. 

Monachism, extravagant notions concern- 
ing, 119, 120—observations on reform- 
ing the state of monachism in Greece, 
121, 122. 

Monks of Mount Athos, notice of, 120, 
121. 

Monk (Rt. Rev. Dr., Bishop of Glouces- 
ter), account of his materials for the life 
of Dr. Bentley, 258—260, 261—his 
character of Bentley, 259-—and of his 
notes on Milton, 263-—observations 
on Bentley’s controversy respecting the 
letters of Phalaris, 265, 266—on his 
contests with the Fellows of his College, 
278, ¢79—account of Bentley's degra- 
dation, 285—remarks on hisrestoration, 
291. 

Mysteries of Christianity, important re- 
marks on, 136—139. 

Mystical interpretations, singular specimens 
of, 105, 


INDEX. 


Newton (Rev. Jolin), observations of, on 
conforming to the Church of England, 
53—55. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), correspondence of, 
with Locke, 29—notice of his letter on, 
1 John, v. 7, ibid. 30—letter of Newton 
to Locke, 39—and of Locke, in reply 
to him, 31, 32. 

Nicene Creed, opposition of the Greeks to, 
in its present form, 111. 

Nonconformist ministers and con tions, 
disadvantages of, contrasted with the 
episcopalian ministers of the church of 


ngland, 54—56. 
Normans, character of, 348. 
oO. 
Oratory, popular, observations on th 
thusiasm of, 405, 406. © en- 


Ordinations of clergymen, lists of, 239, 
240—500, 501. 

Oxford University, degrees conferred at, 
245—248, 508—public examinations, 
250—prizes, 250, 251—miscellaneous 
university intelligence, 248, 249-—509 
—opposition of the University, in 1704, 
to Locke’s Essay on Understanding, 27, 
28. 


P. 


Pacific Christians, rules for a society of, 
45, 46—remarks thereon, 47, 48. 

Parr, (Rev. Dr. Samuel), anecdotes of, 
335, 336. 

Pascal, observations of, on prophecy, 189 
—remarks thereon, 190—193—and on 
some of his Pensées, 195, 194. 

Patriarchs of the Greek Church, degraded 
condition of, and causes of their rapid 
succession, 127—129. 

Pentateuch, remarks on Vater’s opinion 
of its origin, 309—specimens, with 
remarks of Mr. Blunt’s arguments for 
its veracity, drawn from the unde- 
signed coincidences to be found in its 
several parts, 317—322. 

Petty, (Lord William), extraordinary 
ancedote respecting, 351, 332. 

Pinkerton’s History of Scotland, character 
of, 339. 

Poetry on a Spring journey, 467—and on 
happiness, ibid. 

Prayer for clergymen before and after 
composing a sermon, 160—by Bishop 
Heber, on occasion of the death of a 
daughter, 469—on his birth-day, 472 
—on the death of his chaplain, 482, 
483—under affliction, 485, 486. 
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Preferments of clergymen, lists of, 235— 
238—496—499. 

Presbyterianism delineated during the 
rebellion, 8, 9. 

Press, attack of L’Estrange upon the li- 
berty of, 79. 

Priesthood, powerful influence of, on the 
Greek church, 129, 130. 

Prophetical Interpretation, observations on 
the enthusiasm of, 411. 

Providence, particular, observations on 
enthusiastic perversions of the doctrine 
of, 411—413, 

Pulpit eloquence, observations on the 
present state of, 153, 154. 


Q. 


Queen Anne’s bounty, suggestions for the 
better regulation of, 443, 444. 


R. 


Reid’s (Dr.), division of truth into ne- 
cessary and contingent, remarks on, 
429—434—and on his system of in- 
tellectual philosophy, 437. 

Revelation of St. John, observations on 
the perversion of the prophecy of, 145, 
146. 

Ricaut (Sir Paul), on the introduction of 
transubstantiation into the Greek 
church, 113. ‘ 

Richard II., King of England, abstract of 
historical evidence, proving that he 
escaped from Englend into Scotland 
and died in that country, 358—367. 

Richmond (Rev. Legh), character of, 
155—remarks on his mode of exhibit- 
ing the doctrines of the Bible, 155. 

Rites, superstitions of the Greek church, 
observations on, 106. 

Robertson’s (Rev. Dr.), History of Scot- 
land, character of, 339. 

Robertson’s Parliamentary Records, notice 
of, 367. 

Robinson’s (Rev. Mr. Archdeacon), de- 
scription of the last days of Bishop 
Heber, 490—495. 

Rotuli Scotia, notice of, 367. 


Sabbath, on the observation and duties of, 
148— 150—outline of a sermon, 166— 
168—reasons for the observance of, 
221,222. 

Salvation, doctrine of assurance of, ex- 
plained, 158, 159. 

Schism between the Greek and Romish 
churches, observations on, 109, 110— 
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schisms among the members of the 
Oriental Greek church, 180, 131— 
Bishop Heber’s observations on schis- 
— separations from the church, 

Schools, state of, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, 230. 

Scotland, character of some of the earlier 
historians of, 338, $339—design of Mr. 
Tytler’s history, 340—account of the 
several tribes which, in ancient times, 
inhabited the northern parts of Scot- 
land, 340—344—examination of the 
question respecting the homage ex- 
acted by the English kings from the 
Scottish monarchs, 344—358—and of 
the evidence proving that King Richard 
Il. escaped to died in Scotland, 
358—367. 

Scott (Sir Walter), character of his His- 
tory of Scotland, 368—his account of 
the ancient divisions of Scotland, 342 
—on tlie origin of the introduction of 
foreigners into that country, $343—his 
eharacter of the Normans, 348—his 
account of the controversy respecting 
the feudal claims of homage made by 
the English kings, 353, 354. 

Scott’s (Rev. Thomas), Force of Truth, 
Bishop Heber’s remarks on, 469-471. 

Scriptures, directions for the beneficial 
study of, 206—-208—on the indiscri- 
minate dissemination of, 209, 

Sensation, remarks on, 437. 

Sermon, hints on the composition of, 165, 
166—prayers before and after com- 
posing one, 160. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of), his character, 13 
—remarks on Locke’s intimacy with 
him, ib. 14. 

Sick persons, observations on the offices 
for visiting, 161, 16%—instructions for 
conversing with sick persons, being 
unbelievers, 162—164. 

Sinner, in what sense, assured of salva- 
tion, 158, 159. 

Spirits, extraordinary anecdotes respect- 


ing the supposed appearance of, 331 
333 


Stoundza (M. de), mysticism of, 105— 
his extraordinary notions respecting 
monachism, 119, 120. ; 

Stubbes (Philip), fulminations of, against 
Maypoles, 77. 

Sunday Newspapers, Bishop Heber’s opi- 
nion of, 464. 
ift (Dr.), defence of the character of 

slie, 90, 91. 
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T. 
si a missions, notice of, 492—visit of 
ve rajah of, to Bishop Heber, 491— 
notice of his establishment and library, 
491, 492. 

Tertullian’s notion of a church, 50—ob- 
servations on it, ib. 

Thompson (Rev. Henry), observations of, 
on the instruction of unbelievers, 162 
164—on the Calvinistic system, 164— 
165—prayer before and after com- 
posing a sermon, 160—on the compo- 
sition of a sermon, 165, 166—plan of a 
sermon on the Sabbath, 166—168—on 
the distribution of communion money, 
168. 

Thornton (Mr.), beautiful letter of Bishop 
Heber to, on his marriage, 456, 457. 
Toleration, notice of Locke, letter on, 23 
—on the passing of the Toleration Act, 

ib. 


Townsend (Rev. George), strictures of, 
on the faults of evangelical preachers, 
214, 215—and on those of anti-evange- 
lical preachers, 215—217 — remarks 
thereon, 217, 218—extracts from his 
sermon on the history of Jonah, 218, 
219, 220—strictures on them, 220, 
221—his reasons for observing the 
Sabbath, 221, 222—observations on 
them, 222—on his expression, “ the 

* church of Israel,” 225—and on his ac- 
count of the fallen nature of man, 224 
—his view of the meaning and object of 

‘the transfiguration, 225—remarks on 
it, 225, 2¢6—and on his opinion on 
the rising of the bodies of the saints 
that slept, after the resurrection of 
Christ, 227, 228. 

Transubstantiation, introduction of, into 
the Gre * church, 112, 113, 

Trinity Co...ge, Cambridge, state of, from 
its foundation to the accession of Dr. 
Bentley to the mastership, 268, 269— 
account of Bentley’s lavish expendi- 
ture, and disputes with the fellows, 
270—273 — particularly against Mr. 
Miller, 275—278—286—and against 
Dr. Colbatch, 278, 279—288, ¢89— 
294—296—the college further op- 
pressed by Bentley, 293—state of the 
college under subsequent masters, to the 
present time, 307. 

Truth, Hobbes’s definition of, 428—re- 
marks on it, ib.—Locke’s definition of 
it, ib. —Dr. Reid's division of it into 


necessary and contingent, 429—re- 
marks on it, ib—430—434. 

Tytler (Patrick Fraser, Esq.), character 
of his History of Scotland, 367, 368— 
abstract of his account of the tribes 
which anciently inhabited Scotland, 
340—344—and of the evidence col- 
lected by him respecting the claim of 
homage by the kings of England from 
those of Scotland, $44~—358—and of 
the evidence collected by him, to show 
that Richard II., King of England, es- 
caped to Scotland and died there, 358 
— 367. 


Unbelievers, observations on the instruc- 
tion of, 162—164, 

Universities, proceedings of ; Oxford, 245 
—251—508, 509. Cambridge, 251— 
256—509—512. 


V. 


Visitation of the sick, observations on the 
office for, 161, 162. 


WwW. 


Waddington (Rev. George), observa- 
tions of, on the state of monachism in 
the Greek church, 121, 122—his de- 
scription of the appearance of the mi- 
raculous fire in the Church of the Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem, 123—125—and 
of a Greek monastery in one of the 
Strophades, 134, 135. 

Wales, verses on a journey to, 467. 

Warner, (Rev. Richard), biographical 
notice of, 325—326—specimens of his 
Companion ina Tour through Lyming- 
ton, 326—he takes orders, 526—origin 
of his going to settle at Bath, ib., 329 
—anecdote of his preaching there, 
ib., 330—notices of some of his lite- 
rary publications while resident at 
Bath, 334—and of his theological pro- 
ductions, 337. 

Wesley (Rev. John), observations on 
enthusiasm, 401—enthusiastic declara- 
tion of a Wesleyan methodist, ib. 

Wilson’s (Walter), Life of Defoe, stric- 
tures on the spirit of, 74 > his attacks 
on the church of Engiand, 81—his 
tirade against Charles Leslie, 90—a 
blunder of Mr. Wilson corrected, 93, 
94. 
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